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A FINITISTIC APPROACH 
TO PHILOSOPHICAL THESES 


N SPITE of their disparagement of the efforts of more massive 

metaphysicians, our wiry and tough-minded analysts have ad- 
vanced large and universal claims which are reminiscent of more 
heroic philosophies. And although they are often modest and disarm- 
ing when they present illustrations of philosophy to the uninitiated — 
I have in mind those who turn compulsively to “Being a brother is 
identical with being a male sibling” or “Man is a rational animal” in 
their writings and lectures — very often they hold doctrines which 
are more worthy of sages than of philosophers. While they tend to 
abandon certain habits of more traditional philosophers, they continue 
to announce theses which are universal in form and which are in the 
tradition of the great isms of the past. They maintain that all mathe- 
matical expressions are definable in terms of logical expressions ; that 
all empirical statements about material objects are reducible to state- 
ments about sense-data; that no ethical statement is translatable into 
an empirical statement; that no empirical statement is certain. This 
interest in universality is obviously a link with the great tradition, a 
link which is strong enough to resist the divisive pressures created by 
the contemporary tendency to talk about words and sentences rather 
than about concepts and propositions. 

I wish to challenge even this vestige of community with tradition and 
to urge that such universal theses frequently rest on disguised conjunc- 
tions of a finite number of definitional statements. I shall argue that a 
number of those which have not been formulated so that they depend 
on a finite number of such statements are trivial or vague. Such a view 
may be called “finitism” without implying any commitment on the 
similarly named philosophy of mathematics. While defending this view 
I shall compare a number of philosophical claims of the twentieth cen- 
tury in an effort to see which of them are finitistic as usually defended 
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and which are not. The chief doctrines to be considered are the logistic 
thesis, certain varieties of phenomenalism, the antinaturalism of Moore 
in ethics, one approach to what is sometimes called the empiricist 


theory of meaning, and a popular view of the nature of analytic state- 
ments. 


II 


It will be useful to begin with a number of distinctions between types 
of universal theses. 


1. Metalinguistic Theses and Those Which Are Not 

Just as there is disagreement as to whether philosophers talk (ought 
to talk?) about the word “brother” rather than the concept being a 
brother when they formulate their conclusions, so there is a parallel 
disagreement as to how they ought to formulate universal theses. In 
this paper universal theses, will be formulated as metalinguistic state- 
ments. This is not supported by argument here because the finitism 
maintained is not dependent on which formulation is chosen. There 
may be points at which the contrary might be supposed, and at such 
points it will be shown why finitism is not dependent on whether the 


reductions (or denials of reducibility) connect intensions, extensions, 
or words. 


2. Affirmative and Negative Theses 


Here I have in mind the obvious distinction between the logistic 


thesis and a universal negative like the thesis of antinaturalism in 
ethics. 


3. Reductive and Inclusive Theses 


There is a useful distinction to be drawn between the logistic thesis 
on the one hand and fallibilism (“No empirical statement is certain’) 
on the other. The logistic thesis is a generalization of a relational mat- 
rix whereas in most formulations fallibilism is not. The logistic thesis 
may be formulated as “For every mathematical statement +x, there is 
a logical statement y, such that « is reducible to y” ; fallibilism is “For 
every statement +, if x is empirical, then x is not certain,’ or “The 
class of empirical statements is included in the class of noncertain state- 
ments.” We shall call the first type of thesis a reductive thesis when the 
relational matrix contains the relational predicates “‘is reducible to,” 
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“fs translatable into,” “is not reducible to,” “‘is not translatable into,” 
etc., and the second type of thesis will be called an inclusive thesis. 
4. On Types of Reductive Theses 

Even if we formulate our theses metalinguistically we must choose 
our use of the words “is reducible to” and “is not reducible to.”” One 
of the more common choices is that between extensional definition and 
intensional definition. There have been others, for example Carnap’s 
definitions by means of reduction-sentences and more recently defini- 
tions by isomorphism of Nelson Goodman,’ but here I will confine 
myself to the first two since they have been more frequently used in 
the literature. I believe that the finitism maintained is defensible even 
when. these other types of definitions are used and, indeed, even when 
philosophical theses are construed as “proposals,”’ but I will not choose 
my illustrations with these other interpretations of “is reducible to” 
in mind. I will try to show that a finitistic attitude is necessary whether 
we conceive of reduction as extensional or intensional. 


5. Interdisciplinary Theses and Those Which Are Not 


The logistic thesis is interdisciplinary in character because it con- 
nects one discipline, mathematics, with another discipline, logic. Those 
who maintain the thesis show that all mathematical truths are trans- 
latable into logical truths by defining mathematical expressions in 
terms of logical expressions. Analogously, it is said that the science 
of thermodynamics can be reduced to statistical mechanics and the 
kinetic theory of matter.” In both cases a thesis asserting reducibility 
of one body of statements to another is dependent on the statement 
that certain terms are definable in terms of others. In the case of the 
logistic thesis we say that certain specific expressions of mathematics 
are definable in terms of Quine’s three for logic ;? in the case of the 
reduction of thermodynamics we lean on the reduction of “tempera- 
ture” to “kinetic energy of molecular motion.” In both cases we find 


that the establishment of a thesis connecting two classes of statements 


*Carnap, “Testability and Meaning,” Philosophy of Science, III (1936) and 
IV (1937) ; Goodman, “Some Reflections on the Theory of Systems,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, 1X (March, 1949), 620-625; also The Structure 
of Appearance (Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1951), ch. i. 

* See Ernest Nagel, “The Meaning of Reduction in the Sciences,” Science and 
Civilization, ed. R. C. Stauffer (Madison, Wisconsin, 1949). 

*See W. V. Quine, Mathematical Logic. 
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rests on a thesis connecting two vocabularies, ultimately on a finite 
series of definitions linking specific terms with each other. 

On the other hand there are universal theses which are not obvious- 
ly based on definitions connecting vocabularies in this way. For exam- 
ple, the thesis that no empirical statement is certain is not usually 
construed so that it depends crucially on some series of definitions 
of terms within those empirical and noncertain statements. One might 
say that this is not surprising because the thesis of fallibilism is not a 
reductive thesis, but rather an inclusive thesis, and that one would not 
expect an inclusive thesis to depend on any reduction of vocabularies 
because it does not even assert anything about the intertranslatability 
of statements. The fact is, however, that we can also produce reductive 
theses which have not been defended by the kind of concrete reduction 
of vocabularies typical of Principia Mathematica, for example certain 
varieties of phenomenalism and Moore’s variety of antinaturalism in 
ethics.* Although many formulations of phenomenalism are reductive 
in so far as they assert that all statements of a certain kind are reduci- 
ble to statements of another kind, they are not always supported by 
theses relating two vocabularies which are listed concretely. This fea- 
ture of antinaturalism and some varieties of phenomenalism is an im- 
portant one precisely because it gives rise to an important distinction, 
indeed an invidious distinction, between the most successful reductive 
thesis of our time, the logistic thesis, and others which have imitated it 
with less success. Let us call a reductive thesis which depends on a 


thesis relating two concretely listed vocabularies an interdisciplinary 
reductive thesis. 


III 


Because of their syntactical structure, universal theses tempt us to 
ask questions about them which are a good deal like the questions we 
ask about universal statements in physics, chemistry, and ordinary 
language ; and there is no reason why we should resist the temptation. 
Let us disregard the fact that they mention statements and that they 
use phrases like “is reducible to” and “is definable in terms of’’; let 
us treat them as similar to “All material objects are composed of 
atoms” and “All the beans in this bag are bigger than the beans in 

“It should be remembered that we define a reductive thesis so as to permit a 


negative thesis about reducibility to be called a reductive thesis ; hence the appro- 
priateness of the reference to Moore’s views in ethics. 
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that bag.” Armed with such naiveté we may ask whether so-called uni- 
versal theses of philosophy are laws — especially the reductive ones. 

I think we must recognize that they are not laws when they are 
seriously defended. The point may be established by using a criterion 
which Goodman’ has applied to statements that are not metalinguistic. 
We would not call anything a law which could not support a counter- 
factual conditional. Thus, if someone had only silver dimes in his 
pocket on V-E day, he could truly assert, “Everything in my pocket 
on V-E day is silver.” But such a statement would not be a law in 
spite of being a true statement of universal form, for under these 
circumstances we would not ordinarily affirm of a given penny P: “If 
P had been in my pocket on V-E day, P would have been silver.” On 
the contrary, as Goodman points out, we would assert that if P had 
been in my pocket, then the universal statement would not be true.® 

If one applies the same test to a statement like “All mathematical 
expressions are definable in terms of logical expressions,” one sees at 
once that this resembles “Everything in my pockets on V-E day is 
silver” in a crucial respect. For we would not ordinarily say of the 
predicate “red”: “If ‘red’ were a mathematical term, it would be de- 
finable in terms of logical terms.” On the contrary, we would assert 
that if “red” as ordinarily understood were a mathematical term, then 
the logistic thesis would be false. We conclude, therefore, that the 
definitional part of the logistic thesis is not a law and that it is rather 
a disguised conjunction of a finite number of definitions which joins 
one finite set of terms with another. Its syntactical universality is there- 
fore misleading and in this respect it resembles “Everything in my 
pockets on V-E day is silver” rather than the laws of physics.? 

It might be said that these philosophical theses are analytic, or that 
they are synthetic a priori. The latter view I reject without argument 
here, because I think the doctrine of the synthetic a priori is not easily 





° Nelson Goodman, “The Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals,” Journal of 
Philosophy, XLIV (1947), 113-128. 

*Goodman explains that the counterfactual is here intended as synonymous 
with “If P, while remaining distinct from the things which were in fact in my 
pocket on V-E day, had also been in my pocket then,” and not as synonymous 
with what he calls the counteridentical “If P had been identical with one of the 
things that were in my pocket on V-E day.” 

“It is true that the logistician does not define every numerical expression, but 


he is able to present a recipe for the logistic definition of any given numerical 
expression. 
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applied; the former is only slightly more applicable. Elsewhere,® 
I have argued the obscurity of the notion of analyticity, and in any 
case, construing the logistic thesis as analytic does not preclude the 
need for the finite Principia construction. Surely the defense of the 
logistic thesis could not proceed by showing that the statement “All 
mathematical expressions are definable in terms of logical expressions” 
is true by virtue of the meanings of the metalogical and metamathe- 
matical terms “logical” and “mathematical” in a way that would pre- 
clude the need for producing the Principia definitions of mathematical 
terms. 

While we show that every bachelor is unmarried merely by showing 
that “bachelor” is synonymous with “unmarried male adult,” without 
examining a bachelor, we cannot do the analogous thing in the case of 
the logistic thesis, namely, establish its truth without establishing cer- 
tain definitional relations between instances of the terms “mathemati- 
cal” and “logical.” If it is granted that the “analyticity” of the logistic 
thesis does not preclude the need for the Principia construction and, 
indeed, that the truth of the thesis depends on this construction, I will 
not quarrel. Enough is conceded to finitism in my sense, and it will 
not be necessary to dispute with those who need to put the obscure 
seal of “analytic” on the package. 

It might be thought that finitism is related to an excessively lin- 
guistic conception of philosophical theses. That is, it might be said that 
finitism would not be defensible if we were to frame the definitional 
part of the logistic thesis as “All mathematical concepts are identical 
with logical concepts” or something else in what Carnap used to call 
the material mode. But this device will not avoid that finitude which 
has been discussed. If there are m expressions which can be defined in 
n metalinguistically formulated definitions, then the corresponding 
definitional statements in the nonmetalinguistic mode will also be n. 
Moreover, it is difficult to maintain that universal statements about 
extralinguistic entities in the Fregean sense of attributes, propositions, 
and individual concepts are laws. 





* Morton G. White, “The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism,” 
John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom, ed. S. Hook (New York, 
1950). See also W. V. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” Philos. Rev., LX 
(1951). 
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It cannot be denied that many universal theses have been advanced 
with no such finitism in mind. Many phenomenalists have proceeded 
in this way. Although phenomenalists often announce that they can 
translate all statements of one kind into statements of another kind, the 
fact is that they rarely make good their grand claims. Phenomenalists, 
unlike defenders of the logistic thesis, tend to present an alleged reduc- 
tion here and another one there, but then they go on to say that similar 
things can be done for all statements about material objects. Now I 
believe that this falling back on a “You get the point, don’t you?” argu- 
ment after a few sample translations indicates the profound difference 
between a thesis which is truly interdisciplinary (and which therefore 
reduces to a concrete thesis of translatability between two vocabu- 
laries) and one which is not. 

Why is it that so many reductive theses like phenomenalism (for 
example, behaviorism) are almost never reduced to statements cor- 
responding to the definitional part of the logistic thesis? Why is it 
that so many other reductive theses are not given specific formulation ? 
Why is it that so many theses which appear to be interdisciplinary are 
not convertible into theses connecting two finite vocabularies ? In part, 
I think, because most theses, unlike the logistic thesis, do not concern 
two disciplines which have been systematized or deductivized to some 
degree, but rather concern amorphously conceived “realms” of knowl- 
edge. The set of statements constituting mathematics after it was 
arithmetized presented a tidier problem to the logician than the set of 
statements constituting empirical knowledge presents to the phe- 
nomenalist. This is true chiefly because of the work culminating in 
Peano’s system for the natural numbers. Also the deductive develop- 
ment of logic in the nineteenth century revealed more clearly what 
the vocabulary of that discipline was. The reduction was therefore 
accomplished in what might be called Union Pacific style, with one 
group working from the west and the other from the east, and both of 
them meeting at Ogden, Utah. As Russell says somewhere, mathe- 
matics had been getting more logical and logic more mathematical. We 
might say that it remained for Frege to drive in the last golden spike. 
I do not wish to minimize the accomplishment of Frege, Russell, and 
Whitehead by this metaphor ; the fact is that they also participated in 
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the construction which brought the track to the logistical Ogden, and 
participation in this prior work is precisely what corresponds to axio- 
matizing or deductivizing the two disciplines which are to be linked. 
It is only after such work that we can expect to reduce a universal 
thesis to one which asserts a connection between two vocabularies and 
which can take on the aspect of finitude. So long, however, as universal 
reductive theses are not transformed into statements about the relation 
between specific terms, we have dreary debates in which unfounded 
charges are pitted against each other. And, after the dreariness is 
recognized, so often there comes the inevitable withdrawal and the 
preoccupation with isolated terms, like “brother” and “man.” 

It is only by dealing with terms which are coterms of a working 
system that we can formulate theses which even resemble the grand 
theories of the past. They will not have the spurious universality of 
the ancient conjectures but they will have the virtue of connecting 
scientific systems with each other. Being coterms of a system gives 
unity to the vocabularies which we relate in our definitional theses. We 
christen certain terms “logical” or “mathematical” because we find 
that they are coterms of certain statements. Happily in the case of logic 
and mathematics we can build the science on axioms. This availability 
of axioms is what makes it easier to know which terms we have to 
define when we wish to reduce a discipline and it is precisely the ab- 
sence of axiomatization which handicaps us in the case of less success- 
ful universal theses. In the absence of any clear idea of the fundamental 
truths we are in no position to enumerate the expressions and so we 
are reduced to (1) piecemeal definition of isolated terms that interest 
us (a poor but honest approach) or (2) bold claims about what we 
can or cannet do with terms of “this sort,” ultimately leading to un- 
warranted claims of necessity and universality for our theses. 


V 


When we say that a philosophical thesis asserts a relation between 
linguistic expressions, we must realize that these expressions are 
usually understood. The logistic thesis maintains that there is a con- 
nection between logical constants and expressions like “10” and “‘num- 
ber” as these appear in arithmetic and ordinary life. Russell makes 
this clear in the first chapter of the Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy when he says that “o,” “number,” and “successor” must 
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be independently understood and that we want to define them in such 
a way as to make it true to say that we have ten fingers and two eyes 
and one nose. Such a demand might result in a misleading way of 
conceiving our philosophical theses. It might be thought that even in 
the case of a singular thesis, in which a given expression is defined, 
we must specify the context of the expression by such phrases as “ ‘suc- 
cessor’ in the arithmetical sense” or “ ‘is a member of’ in the logical 
sense.” This is particularly true of ethical analyses in which philoso- 
phers find themselves called upon to speak of “typically ethical’ uses 
of the words “good” and “right.” Because of the ambiguity of the 
words for which they are seeking definitions, they usually add such 
specifications of context. Nevertheless this use of the phrases “in the 
logical sense,” “in the mathematical sense,” “in the typically ethical 
use” should not be taken to imply an ineliminable use of impressive 
adjectives like “logical,” “ethical,” etc. The fact is that we can usually 
indicate which use of the expression is being defined by specifying a 
finite number of sample sentences in which the expression occurs. 
Thus when we are about to define “brother” we say sometimes that we 
are going to define “brother” in the sense in which it is true to say 
that Orville Wright is a brother of Wilbur Wright and not define 
“brother” in the sense in which one lodge brother is a brother of an- 
other. Such a statement is tantamount to listing a number of contexts 
in which the word appears and usually suffices. In the case of logic and 
mathematics this is accomplished by presenting the axioms for the 
expression we are using. For this reason stipulations to the effect that 
we are using the word in a logical, ethical, or psychological sense are 
always replaceable by stipulations to the effect that we are using the 
words in the sense in which they appear in a list of statements. This is 
another indication of the advantage of working with systematized 
bodies of knowledge. Just to the degree that they are axiomatized, they 
permit us to stipulate our context by listing a minimum number of 
statements. 


VI 


One of the more striking instances of a thesis whose advocates have 
claimed universality and a kind of necessity for it is the case of anti- 
naturalism in ethics. Undoubtedly these claims have been inspired by 
the claims which some naturalists have made, with the result that one 
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side argues that all ethical predicates can be defined in terms of natural 
predicates while the other side is equally vehement in asserting the 
contrary. Sometimes antinaturalists maintain that no natural predicate 
is synonymous with “good,” “right,” “wrong,” “bad,” “obligatory,” 
or compounds of these ; and sometimes they assert more generally that 
no natural predicate is synonymous with an ethical predicate. In this 
second, more general form neither the ethical predicates nor the nat- 
ural predicates are listed; and we have the impression that there is 
some property called “being ethical’ which is grasped by antinatural- 
ists and that there is some other property called “being naturalistic” 
which they also grasp and that they “see” that no predicate of the first 
kind is synonymous with a predicate of the second kind. Some anti- 
naturalists might be inclined to view this thesis as an analytic statement 
but we have already considered such a point of view in our discussion 
of an analogous conception of the status of the logistic thesis. 

Norman Malcolm® has argued that many defenders of the thesis “No 
empirical statement is certain” have so defined “certain” and “empiri- 
cal” as to make this analytic too, and if this is all that fallibilism comes 
to, why all the fireworks? Ironically enough Malcolm is here defending 
a view of Moore, who holds that, in a sense of the word “certain,” 
there are empirical statements which are certain. I say ironically be- 
cause Arthur N. Prior has recently shown!® how Moore’s own re- 
jection of ethical naturalism is subject to the same kind of objection 
as that which Malcolm makes against Moore’s opponents on certainty. 
Moore, we are reminded by Prior, wanted to show in Principia Ethica 
that goodness is not identical with any natural quality. Yet Moore has 
said’! with typical candor that his own characterization of natural 
qualities in that book is “utterly silly and preposterous.’ Hence, as 
Prior points out, “it looks very much as if what he means by a ‘natural’ 
quality is simply any quality other than goodness or badness or at all 
events other than goodness, badness, rightness, wrongness, obligatori- 
ness, ...and compounds containing these. But if this is what he means, 


® Mind, LI (1942). 
* Logic and the Basis of Ethics, (Oxford, 1949), ch. i. 
™ The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp (“The Library of Living 


Philosophers,” Vol. IV; Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern University, 1942), 
p. 582. 
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are we not back where we were ? — are we not still left with the truism 
that ‘Everything is what it is, and not another thing’ ?” 

The issue is not altered by the fact that Prior frames Moore’s thesis 
so that it mentions qualities, concepts, or attributes rather than predi- 


cates or expressions. Its metalinguistic counterpart is “ “Good’ is not 
synonymous with any natural predicate,” and we may parallel Prior’s 
formulation of Moore’s definition of “natural quality” by the following 
definition of “natural predicate’: A natural predicate is simply any 
predicate which is not synonymous with “good,” “bad,” “right,” 
“wrong,” “obligatory,” and compounds containing these. In this case 
the so-called universal thesis of antinaturalism follows from a meta- 
linguistic variant of Bishop Butler’s truism, namely: “Every expres- 
sion is synonymous with the expressions with which it is synonymous 
and not with expressions with which it is not synonymous.” 
Examination of these definitions of “natural quality” and “natural 
predicate” reveals that whereas Moore, on Prior’s interpretation, is 
able to enumerate the so-called ethical qualities or predicates, he is not 
able to enumerate the natural qualities, either because he does not 
know them all or because they are infinite in number. Yet somehow he 
wants to refer to them all in a general way without being able to pre- 
sent a clear criterion for being natural. Therefore, what we are asked 
to do, as Prior points out, is to perceive intuitively a difference between 
qulities “like” pinkness, pleasure, conduciveness to survival “and so 
on,” on the one hand, and the finite number of qualities listed as ethical 
on the other. It is precisely this use of intuition and “and so on” which 
distinguishes the negative thesis of antinaturalism from the logistic 
thesis for the purposes of this paper. The logistician is able to produce 
his list of logical terms and his list of mathematical terms and to show 
specifically that one is reducible to the other in a clear sense. The anti- 
naturalist on the other hand asks us to “see” the absolute difference 
between any given natural predicate and any given ethical predicate as 
well as to see what it is that all natural predicates have in common. 
The logistic thesis makes no such demands since it is content to list 
the expressions said to be definable in terms of each other and to pro- 
duce definitions which demand no more than extensional identity. In 
other words, Moore’s antinaturalism and Russell’s logicism are distin- 
guishable both on the basis of a difference of attitude toward predicates 
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like “logical,” “ethical,” “mathematical,” and “natural,” and on the 
basis of a difference in their conception of philosophical reduction.!* 

Under the circumstances the antinaturalist would do well to try to 
prove for each pair of predicates, of which one was ethical and the 
other natural, that the synonymy-relation does not hold.1* Another 
alternative would be to reduce all the natural predicates (or qualities, 
if he prefers this mode of speech) to a finite number in the way that 
Peano reduced the fundamental notions of the theory of natural num- 
bers. But in either case the contention of antinaturalism becomes 
finitistic. What should be avoided is the dubious procedure of con- 
struing the thesis as trivial by defining “natural” as “not synonymous 
with ‘good,’ ‘bad,’ etc.” or the even more dubious procedure of con- 
struing it as a synthetic necessary truth connecting the notion of ethical 
predicate with the undefinable notion of natural predicate. Now I am 
aware that Moore is not averse to regarding some truths as synthetic a 
priori so that he may have no principled objection to this last pro- 
cedure, but my remarks are for the moment addressed to those philoso- 
phers who have accepted Moore’s ethical thesis without swallowing 
the synthetic a priori. 

It is worth adding that any given doctrine which is described as 
naturalistic by the followers of Moore need never be anything but 
finitistic. “Naturalism” is a word which is useful to the antinaturalist 
because it helps him label a “fallacy.” Naturalists, on the other hand, 
when they are advancing a specific doctrine to the effect that “good” 
is synonymous with “conducive to survival” or that “good” is synony- 
mous with “conducive to pleasure,” need not ever maintain the gen- 
eral thesis that ethical predicates may be defined in terms of natural 
predicates. This is a consequence which they may draw if they are 
able to understand “natural” as a general term, but there is no need 
for a given doctrine stigmatized as naturalistic by the antinaturalists 
to characterize itself. If they avoid such forays into metalinguistics, 
naturalists will advance theses which are as finitistic as the logistic 





* Although the intensionalism of Principia Ethica and its nonfinitism can be 
contrasted with the extensionalism and finitism (in my sense, not Brouwer’s!) 
of Principia Mathematica, our major concern is with the contrast between the 
finitism and nonfinitism. That these two contrasts are allied may be argued, but 
I shall not argue it here. 

* This is on the assumption that he has a clear criterion of synonymy, which 
I doubt. (See White, “The Analytic and the Synthetic.” ) 
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‘thesis. It is rather the antinaturalists who have the greatest need for a 
general notion of naturalness and it is up to them to clarify it, as they 
have not up to now. It should be recognized, of course, that I have 
not defended any specific thesis about “good” or “right”; indeed I 
know of no adequate definition of these terms which would be called 
“naturalistic” by antinaturalists. What I want to do is to refute bad 
arguments against naturalism, question-begging arguments that try to 
refute it by appealing to so-called universal principles.’* If antinatural- 
ism is clear, it is clear only when it operates with a usable criterion of 
synonymy and shows that certain predicates are not synonymous with 
others. I happen to think that it will face difficulties here, even after it 
foreswears its bogus universalism, but those are difficulties of another 
kind. 


VII 


Phenomenalism and antinaturalism in ethics both make use of a 
notion of empirical or natural predicate. Phenomenalism says of all 
such predicates that they are reducible to expressions about sense-data 
while antinaturalism says of all such predicates that neither they nor 


compounds of them are synonymous with ethical predicates. Further- 
more, it is now plain that both phenomenalism and antinaturalism suf- 
fer an invidious comparison with the logistic thesis precisely because 
this notion of empirical or natural predicate is not made concrete. In 
the light of this it may be useful to consider a recent proposal by Carl 
G. Hempel’® to reformulate the empiricist theory of meaning by listing 
certain observable predicates as the primitives of a language L. To this 
extent he is proposing that we do something with “meaningful” analo- 
gous to what defenders of the logistic thesis have done in the case of 
“logical.” Just as “logical statement” is defined in terms of “logical 
constant” so “meaningful statement” will be defined in terms of “ob- 
servable predicate.” If Hempel produces a satisfactory list of this kind 
we may safely say that some of the questions we have dismissed as 
vague will now become clearer. Both phenomenalism and antinatural- 
ism, in so far as they make use of the notion of empirical predicate or 





*In “Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,” Philos. Rev., LVIII (July, 
1949), 321-320, I advance what I think are arguments against one “naturalistic” 
theory of obligation which do not make use of a general principle like that of 
Moore’s. 

*“Problems and Changes in the Empiricist Criterion of Meaning,” Révue 
Internationale de Philosophie, IV (Jan., 1950), 41-62. 
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natural predicate, will be finitized, so to speak. He has not produced 
that list; nevertheless I want to consider the bearing of such an ap- 
proach upon the theory of meaning itself. What happens to the thesis 
advanced by many philosophers to the effect that all and only scientific 
statements are meaningful or that the only empirical predicates are 
those which can be defined in terms of these listed predicates? Let us 
waive questions about the nature of the definitions, supposing that we 
can be satisfied on that score. Let us concentrate rather on the impact 
which such a finitistic attitude would have on the empiricist theory of 
meaning and compare it with the impact on the logistic thesis which 
follows an analogous listing of the logical constants. 

The logistic thesis remains a thesis even after the logical constants 
are listed because the mathematical constants also may be listed. On 
the other hand the empiricist theory of meaning ceases to be a thesis 
and is rather a “proposal,” to use Hempel’s word, just because the 
counterparts of the mathematical terms are never listed. In the case of 
Hempel’s criterion of meaning we are told that he plans to select a 
certain list of predicates which he calls meaningful and then we are in 
effect told that all those standing in a certain definitional relation to 
them are also meaningful. The analogy in the case of the logistic thesis 
would have been a decision to define a certain list of constants as 
logical and then to call any which were definable in terms of them 
logical too. But the class of defined expressions in the logistic thesis 
had a very concrete condition imposed up it: it had to contain specific 
expressions lying at the foundations of arithmetic. An analogous con- 
dition is not imposed in the case of Hempel’s criterion. This is bound 
up with his notion of the criterion as a proposal and perhaps he might 
even wish to construe the logistic thesis as a proposal. But in that case 
we should distinguish between two kinds of proposals: those which, 
like the logistic thesis, are expected to satisfy a specific demand that 
certain expressions called “the primitives of classical mathematics” be 
incorporated:as logical on the proposal, and those like Hempel’s, which 
accept no equally concrete responsibility. 

The point to observe is that, while Hempel’s proposal makes theses 
like phenomenalism and antinaturalism finitistic, clearer, and less triv- 
ial, it has a very different effect on the empiricist theory of meaning. 
That theory ceases to be a thesis because there is no longer an osten- 
sively defined predicate which stands to “meaningful” in the way that 
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“mathematical” stands to “logical” in the logistic thesis. This may 
serve as an example of the different effects which the finitistic ap- 
proach can have for different philosophical problems. 


Vill 

We have already referred to the case of universal theses which are 
not interdisciplinary in the sense of resting on a thesis connecting two 
vocabularies and we have illustrated this with the thesis of fallibilism. 
Our inability to link this doctrine with an interdisciplinary thesis re- 
veals a characteristic of certain predicates of statements which can be 
clarified at this point in our discussion. One of these predicates is 
“analytic” as applied to statements like “No bachelor is married,” 
“Every spinster is female,” and others. The word “analytic” is applied 
to such statements as well as to statements of formal logic like “Every- 
thing which is P and Q is Q.” It is plain, however, that we may make 
a profitable distinction between this second type of truth and the first 
even though they have intimate connections with each other. The fact 
is that the analyticity of the first type depends on the synonymy of 
extralogical expressions like “bachelor” and “unmarried male adult” 
while that of the second does not. Therefore, let us make a distinction 
between formal logic as the discipline which includes truths of the 
second type and use the word “analytics” for the “discipline” contain- 
ing statements about bachelors like the one mentioned. We might 
agree to include “Every bachelor is a bachelor” in formal logic, there- 
by including all substitution-instances of truths of formal logic, but 
we exclude those which are derived from substitution-instances by non- 
trivial use of the relation of synonymy. It is obvious that the science of 
analytics is not at present axiomatized, and it is not clear that it ever 
will be. What I mean is that we have no set of statements of this 
kind from which many others can be deduced. This distinguishes this 
“discipline” from both formal logic and arithmetic, those other tradi- 
tional repositories of necessity. 

In response to this, many philosophers have chosen to adopt a meth- 
od of arbitrary designation not unlike that which is adopted when we 
arbitrarily label certain constants as “logical” and others as “observ- 
able” and still others as “mathematical,” except that here statements 
are christened rather than terms or constants. Such arbitrary decisions 
to regard certain statements of the “All spinsters are female” variety 
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as analytic are familiar to us all. They are favorites of the theory ac- 
cording to which to be analytic is to be arbitrarily designated as such 
by means of “rules.” We have a rule which says that “All brothers are 
male siblings” is analytic and another which makes “All brothers are 
rival siblings” synthetic. Since every such set of rules is limited, as it 
is said, to a language, there will be lots of analytic statements in it 
which will not be called analytic by other philosophers because they 
talk a different language. Since the rules determine the language, this 
is not hard to prove. Therefore, we must always say “Analytic in L,” 
and never just plain “analytic,” according to this view. 

Such an approach to the notion of analytic has a peculiar effect on 
philosophical theses involving the word “analytic,” like “No analytic 
statement is empirical or about the world.” Since to be analytic is to be 
designated as such in a rule of L; and since being empirical is to be 
so designated by a rule, any thesis to the effect that no statement which 
is analytic in L, is synthetic in L; is hardly more than trivial ; conse- 
quently this attempt to define “analytic” finitistically has more in 
common with the attempt to define “meaningful” in this way than it 
has with the finitistic approach to the logistic thesis. In the latter case 
the mere listing of one expression as logical is not sufficient to show 
that it is not, say, psychological, since that depends on the possibility 
or impossibility of defining it in terms of expressions said to be 
psychological. Similarly the mere listing of an expression as mathe- 
matical does not of itself prove that the term is definable in terms 
of logical constants (unless the logistic thesis is assumed). The estab- 
lishment of definability or absence of definability remains a matter 
of detail independent of the category into which the terms fall. _ 

One alternative to this approach is that which tries to develop a 
more psychological c ion of analytic.1® In that case it might be 
possible to define the . of analytic in L, where L is a variable 
ranging over langu is: -e 'ad such a notion we might announce 
universal theses iny “¢ “aualytic” as laws about language. The 
trouble with this, as Quine points out, is that we do not have any clear 
linguistic conceptions of “analytic” and “synonymy,” its sister term. 
The situation is something like that which we discussed in connection 
with the naturalistic fallacy. If only we had a clear idea of naturalness 


* See White, “The Analytic and the Synthetic.” 
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which was independently specifiable we might formulate Moore’s prin- 
ciple clearly and nontrivially. In the absence of one we find ourselves 
announcing theses which are true because they are trivial. 


IX 


In this paper I have tried to argue a number of points, chief among 
them that the logistic thesis, clearest of the so-called universal theses 
of philosophy, is based on a finite set of definitions of terms which are 
listed concretely. This leads to the suggestion that other so-called 
universal theses like phenomenalism, behaviorism,}* ethical naturalism, 
and ethical antinaturalism would profit by such finitistic methods. It 
is also suggested that the success of the logistic thesis stemmed in part 
from the fact that it was an attempt to weld together disciplines which 
had been previously systematized. 

The consideration of finitism as a philosophical method leads us to 
see that reductive theses are broadly divisible into a number of inter- 
esting types: (1) Those which resemble the logistic thesis in being 
universal in form but equivalent to a conjunction of a finite number 
of singular definitional theses. (2) Those which are universal in form 
but not reducible to such conjunctions, for example, varieties of phe- 
nomenalism. Such theses are difficult to argue precisely because of the 
obscurity of the terms “phenomenalistic’” and “material-object-state- 
ments.” If they cannot be characterized generally it is better to limit 
the thesis to the specific terms which can be given definitions, without 
resorting to programmatic “and so on’s” after only a few sample 
definitions are given. It is better to claim less and be able to defend it. 
(3) Those which are universal and negative, like Moore’s antinatural- 
ism, but which are trivial if, like antinaturalism, they define a non- 
natural quality as something which is not identical with goodness and 
then go on to announce, as though it were a great conclusion, that 
goodness is not identical with any natural quality. (4) Those which 
are admittedly singular and which form no part of any large-scale 
universal thesis. In passing we also considered the peculiar effect of a 
finitistic attitude on other theses of philosophy, notably the empiricist 
theory of meaning and those involving the notion of analytic statement. 





“See in this connection Israel Scheffer’s interesting article on certain formula- 
tions of behaviorism, “The New Dualism: Psychological and Physical Terms,” 
Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (1950), 737-752. 
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If the main contention of this paper is valid, it would seem that 
profitable philosophical discussion centers about theses of the first and 
fourth types just mentioned. In other words, we can profitably argue 
the claims of those who list a number of specific definitions which link 
two clearly marked vocabularies that are understood or the claims of 
those who are more humble and are content to link “brother” and 
“male sibling” without urging that two sciences are thereby united. 
In reformulating theses of the type mentioned above, it is suggested 
that the logistic thesis be imitated in one respect, not because it uses 
symbols but because it represents an effort to link two manageable dis- 
ciplines. The supposition that we can whittle down all of empirical 
knowledge to a system like that of Peano in order to prepare it for the 
phenomenalist is utopian. But the alternative should not be apriorism 
about what can and what cannot be defined ; the alternative is a clear 
specification of the domain which is to be reduced and an equally clear 
specification of the terms to which it will be reduced. Perhaps one phe- 
nomenalist will reduce physics, another psychology, and a third soci- 
ology. If such a deflation of the aims of reduction comes about, there is 
a greater chance that the specific terms of the reduction will emerge 
and hence a greater chance of finding out whether it has been accom- 
plished in any given case. Such an approach will encourage philoso- 
phers to systematize the disciplines to be reduced before they advance 
vague reductive theses. It will also be fruitful in the field of ontological 
reduction. Those philosophers who are anxious to show that the weird 
entities of Platonic semantics are unnecessary and contextually elim- 
inable will profit by a careful, systematic elaboration of Platonic 
semantics. Only then will the problem be as clearly stated as it is in 
the case of the logistic thesis, and only then will we be able to show 
how and whether certain modes of speech are reducible to others. 
Once we abandon one of the last vestiges of traditional metaphysics, 
its spurious universalism, we will be able to build soundly and argue 
profitably. 


MORTON WHITE 
Harvard University 





PHILOSOPHERS 
AND ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


HE POINT of a philosophical symposium on ordinary language, 
ie take it, is to discuss certain contemporary views about the 
relation between ordinary language and philosophy. Among these are: 
(1) that many apparently important philosophical statements “violate” 
ordinary language in that they use it incorrectly; (2) that such state- 
ments are misleading and often seem comparatively unimportant when 
formulated correctly ; and (3) that “any philosophical statement which 
violates ordinary language is false.” The first two of these theses seem 
to me to be true, but the third seems to be false; accordingly, I shall 
restrict this paper to an examination of the third. 

The clearest defense of this thesis is to be found in Norman Mal- 
colm’s important paper, “Moore and Ordinary Language,” in Volume 
IV of the “Library of Living Philosophers.” Malcolm describes and de- 
fends what he takes to be G. E. Moore’s method of defending ordinary 
language ‘against its philosophical violators.’ ‘““The philosophizing of 
most of the more important philosophers,” according to Malcolm, “has 
consisted in their more or less subtly repudiating ordinary language’”’ ;* 
but Moore, sensing that “any philosophical statement which violates 
ordinary language is false,”* has devised a method of refuting such 
statements. “The essence of Moore’s technique of refuting philosophi- 
cal statements consists in pointing out that these statements go against 


ordinary language.”®> Whether this is in fact Moore’s technique need 
not concern us. 


Most philosophical views, it seems to me, cannot be refuted so easily. 
My hope, in criticizing this paper, which Malcolm wrote a number of 
years ago, is to elicit clarification of what is surely one of the most 


————————————— 


* Read at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, December 27-209, 1950. 

*Norman Malcolm, “Moore and Ordinary Language,” The Philosophy of 
G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp (“The Library of Living Philosophers,” Vol. 
IV; Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern University, 1942), p. 368. 

* Tbid., p. 365. 

* Ibid., p. 368. ® Ibid., p. 349. 
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significant movements in contemporary philosophy. I shall first dis- 
cuss the concept of correctness and then I shall examine two linguistic 
theories upon which Malcolm bases the thesis. 


I 


Let us begin by asking how we would show that a philosopher is 
using language incorrectly. Suppose we have found an epistemologist 
who holds that certainty is very difficult to attain: he tells us that, 
although people may believe that there is furniture in the room or that 
the earth has existed for hundreds of years past, no one can be certain 
that such beliefs are true. We might point out to him that people do call 
such beliefs “certain”; we might go on to note that, ordinarily, one 
would apply the word “uncertain” only to beliefs of a much more 
problematic sort, for instance to conjectures about the weather; we 
might add that, if anyone were to teach a child the meaning of the 
words “certain” and “uncertain,” he would never cite as an uncertain 
belief the one about the furniture; and so on. This sort of technique, 
which is frequently used, would show that the epistemologist disagrees 
with most people about the denotation of the word “certain,” since he 
does not apply that word to the beliefs to which it is ordinarily applied. 
But would it show that he is using the word incorrectly? To see that 
it would not, let us consider a different case. A fifteenth-century geog- 
rapher might have pointed out to Columbus that ordinarily people 
apply the word “flat” and not the word “round” to the earth; that 
they apply the word “round” to entities of quite a different sort, possi- 
bly to peaches and olives; that if a man wanted to teach his children 
the meaning of the word “round” he would never cite the earth as an 
example; and so on. But, Malcolm holds, this would not show that 
Columbus was using language incorrectly, since in this case ordinary 
people were making a mistake and Columbus was not.® 





*°“There are two ways in which a person may be wrong when he makes an 
empirical statement. First he may be making a mistake as to what the empirical 
facts are. Second, he may know all right what the empirical facts are, but may 
use the wrong language to describe those facts. We might call the first ‘being 
mistaken about the facts,’ and the second ‘using incorrect language’ or ‘using 
improper language’ or ‘using wrong language.’...[When people] said that the 
earth was flat, they were wrong. The way in which their statement was wrong 
was that they were making a mistake about the facts, not that they were using 
incorrect language; they were using perfectly correct language to describe what 
they thought to be the case. In the sense in which they said what was wrong, it 
is perfectly possible for everyone to say what is wrong” (ibid., p. 356). 
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If we are thus to distinguish between mistaken usage and incorrect 
usage, we need, apparently, some such concept as that of connotation 
or intension for describing incorrectness. In the Columbus case, where 
mistaken usage was involved, we may assume that the word “round,” 
as well as the word “‘flat,”” had the same intension for each of the per- 
sons concerned. Thus it is possible to say that the disagreement was 
unlike those which often arise because someone uses language incor- 
rectly. For example, people sometimes argue over the question “Is a 
whale a fish?” and yet seem to be in agreement about the properties of 
whales ; usually, in such cases, the word “fish” does not have the same 
intension for each of the persons concerned. In the whale case, unlike 
the Columbus case, at least one person is using language incorrectly. 
It is possible, therefore, that our epistemologist is using the word 
“certain” correctly, even though he disagrees with most people con- 
cerning its denotation. For it may be that, although his language is 
correct, he is mistaken about the facts. Or, as he might insist, it may 
be that his language is correct and that, as in the Columbus case, 
ordinary people are mistaken about the facts.’ 

To say that someone uses a word correctly, then, is to say,-in part 
at least, that it has for him the same intension it has for most people.® 
Language as it is ordinarily used cannot be incorrect since “correct 


language” is synonymous with “ordinary language”; “ordinary lan- 
guage is correct language.’’® Thus the principal way to find out whether 
someone is using a word incorrectly would be to find out what inten- 
sion the word has for him and what it has ordinarily, and then to com- 
pare intensions.!® It is not enough, then, to provide a technique which 





*Compare C. A. Campbell, “Common-Sense Propositions and Philosophical 
Paradoxes,” Aristotelian Society Proceedings, XLV (1944-1945); also Morris 
Weitz, “Philosophy and the Abuse of Language,” Journal of Philosophy, XLIV 
(1947), 533-549. 

® The intension of a word, say “horse,” for some person, might be said to com- 
prise those characteristics which it is necessary for him to believe an object to 
have before he will refer to it as a “horse” (or apply the word “horse” to it). 
Compare C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 43. 

® Malcolm, “Moore and Ordinary Lang.,” p. 357. 

* Malcolm and others have suggested that correctness can sometimes be de- 
termined without elaborate lexicographical investigation. For example, if we can 
show that the epistemologist so uses “certain” that the ordinary statement “I am 
certain it’s raining” is contradictory, his use is probably incorrect, since, if Mal- 
colm is right, people do not ordinarily make statements which are contradictory. 
A similar short cut is available in connection with words which “operate in pairs, 
e.g., ‘large’ and ‘small,’ ‘animate’ and ‘inanimate,’ ‘vague’ and ‘clear,’ ‘certain’ and 
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merely shows that the philosopher disagrees with most people con- 
cerning the denotation of a word. 

But when, finally, we have learned that a philosopher is using words 
incorrectly, what follows? Suppose the epistemologist does use the 
word “certain” incorrectly ; he uses it, not as it is ordinarily used, but, 
say, to refer to a type of cognition which it would be logically impos- 
sible for any man to attain. Clearly, when we have pointed this out, 
we have not refuted him. To be sure, now that we understand him, we 
are no longer shocked by his statement that “certain,” in his sense, 
does not apply to beliefs about the furniture. In all probability his state- 
ment which formerly seemed paradoxical now seems trivial and un- 
interesting. But we have not refuted him, since we have not shown 
that what he is saying is false. Indeed we now see, what we had not 
seen before, that what he is saying is true, since, presumably, our 
beliefs about the furniture do not have what he calls ‘certainty.’ 

Malcolm believes, however, that “a philosophical statement cannot 
be paradoxical and not be false.”!2 We must look further, then, if we 
are to find a technique of refutation. This brings us to the first of the 
two theories mentioned above. 


II 


According to the first theory, “if a philosophical statement is para- 
doxical, that is because it asserts the impropriety of an ordinary form 
of speech.”!* The philosopher who says “Nothing is certain” may 





‘probable.’ In their use in ordinary language a member of a pair requires its 
opposite — for animate is contrasted with inanimate,...” etc. (“Moore and Or- 
dinary Lang.,” p. 364. Compare Alice Ambrose, “Moore’s Proof of an External 
World,” also in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore.) However, it would be haz- 
ardous to suppose, whenever we find such a pair, that each member denotes 
something. Compare such pairs as “real” and “unreal,” “possible” and “impos- 
sible,” “actual” and “fictitious,” “angels” and “devils,” “elect” and ‘damned,” 
“Creation” and “Creator,” “mortals” and “immortals,” and so on. 

Some have held that the principal business of philosophy is the difficult task 
of finding out and making articulate the ordinary intensions of words such as 
“certain” and the like. Compare C. J. Ducasse, Philosophy as a Science. 

™ Compare J. L. Cobitz, “The Appeal to Ordinary Language,” Analysis, XI 
(1950), 9-11; also Norman Malcolm, “Certainty and Empirical Statements,” 
Mind, LI (1942), 18-46, esp. p. 25. When we show that the epistemologist’s 
statement is trivial, we may not refute him, but possibly we will silence him. 
One of the more important contributions of Malcolm and others concerned with 
correctness has been to show that many philosophical statements may be trivial- 
ized in this way. 

* “Moore and Ordinary Lang.,” p. 361. 

8 Ibid., p. 362. 
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seem to be concerned, not with language, but with knowledge and be- 
lief ; according to the theory, however, his statements are really “dis- 
guised linguistic statements.”!* He may not even realize that they are 
disguised ; what the philosopher does may be “concealed from himself 
as well as from others.”!> And similarly for the other paradoxical 
philosophers: e.g., those who deny the reality of space and time ; those 
who hold that no material thing exists unperceived ; those who hold 
we cannot be certain there are other minds; those who hold, as Rus- 
sell does, that we see, not external objects, but only parts of our brains ; 
and so on. It is important to realize, moreover, that this theory is in- 
tended to apply not merely to those philosophers who are out to “en- 
tertain, dazzle, and bewilder the customers”; according to Malcolm, 
“the philosophizing of most of the more important philosophers has 
consisted in their more or less subtly repudiating ordinary language.”!* 
Thus, wherever we find a philosophy which is really a disguised attack 
upon ordinary language, we have only to remove the disguise and 


refute the philosophy (if it is false) by purely linguistic considera- 
tions. 


This technique evidently involves three steps, each of them very 
doubtful, it seems to me. (1) First we show that the philosophical 
statement is not an “empirical statement,” that it does not concern the 
“empirical facts.” (2) From this it will follow, according to the theory, 
that the philosopher is really trying to tell us something about lan- 
guage. (3) Then, with the philosopher’s disguise thus removed, an 
easy refutation is at hand. 


(1) What does it mean to say, of a statement, that it does not con- 
cern the “empirical facts”? No meaning is provided for the technical 
term “empirical” (or “empirical facts”), and it seems to be used in a 
number of different ways. 

When Malcolm says that a philosopher’s statement is not empirical, he 
usually means that, in the (incorrect) sense in which the philosopher 
interprets his statement, its denial is contradictory. In other words, 


4 Tbid., p. 354. 

* Morris Lazerowitz, “The Existence of Universals,”’ Mind, LV (1946), 1-24; 
the quotation appears on p. 23. 

%* “Moore and Ordinary Lang.,” p. 365 (my italics). Malcolm holds, consistent- 
ly, that the denials of the paradoxical philosophies — Moore’s defence of common 
sense, for example —are also disguised linguistic statements. But these assert 
the “propriety” rather than the “impropriety” of ordinary language. 
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in the (incorrect) language the philosopher uses, his paradoxical state- 
ments are necessary. And Malcolm has shown with considerable care 
and ingenuity that many philosophical statements are nonempirical in 
this sense ; among these are many statements which have been made 
about certainty.17 But it is very difficult to see the justification for 
saying, as our theory would require, that all of the paradoxical state- 
ments of philosophy are statements which in the language of the phi- 
losophers are necessary. After all, for every paradoxical philosophical 
statement which is necessary, in a philosopher’s language, we can find 
a variant of it, equally paradoxical, which is not necessary in that 
language. Suppose, for example, our philosopher uses “know” (in- 
correctly) to describe a type of cognition which one can have only of 
one’s own experience. Then he may say, for example, “No one can 
know the content of anyone else’s experience,” and this paradoxical 
statement, let us assume, will turn out to be necessary, in his language. 
But suppose “Jones is other than his grocer” is not necessary in that 
language. Then the paradoxical statement “Jones can never know the 
content of his grocer’s mind” will not be necessary ; hence we will have 
a paradoxical philosophical statement which is yet empirical, on the 
present account. 

The other possible meanings of “empirical” do not fare much better. 
We might, for example, interpret it to mean the same as “capable of 
being supported by evidence.”!* But in this sense probably all of the 
paradoxical statements cited are empirical, since each is supported by 
some evidence, however inadequate ; the epistemologist reminds us that 
people do make mistakes, even when they feel certain ; Russell reminds 
us of the speed of light, its effects in the brain, and so on.’ And if we 
take the term “empirical’’ even more narrowly to mean, say, “trans- 
latable into a phenomenalistic language,” perhaps we can show that 





** See Malcolm’s “Certainty and Empirical Statements”; also his “The Verifi- 
cation Argument,” Philosophical Analysis, ed. Max Black (Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press, 1950). 

*In “Certainty and Empirical Statements” Malcolm seems to interpret “em- 
pirical” this way; cf. p. 20. In that paper he seems also to use “empirical state- 
ments” synonymously with “statement which makes sense”; cf. p. 33. The ex- 
pression “making sense,” of course, involves the same difficulties as does “em- 
pirical.” 

” Whether the evidence is good, is another point. Malcolm has pointed out, in 
fact, that it is not very good. See “Certainty and Empirical Statements,” p. 42. 
On this point, compare Ralph M. Blake, “Can Speculative Philosophy be De- 
fended?” Philos. Rev., LII (1943), 127-134. 
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none of the statements cited is empirical; but now the problem is to 
show that the ordinary statements of science and common sense are 
empirical, in this narrow sense. In short, the success of the program we 
are discussing will depend upon showing that there is a sense of the 
term “empirical” attributable to the statements of common sense and 
the sciences and not to those of the paradoxical philosophers. The 
difficulty of the program is not lessened, of course, if for the technical 
term “empirical” we substitute some other, say “factual” or “infor- 
mational,”’ or some combination, such as “conveying information about 
empirical matters of fact.” 

(2) The second general problem is that of showing that the dis- 
putes, instigated by paradoxical philosophers, are really linguistic. If 
we do find that a philosophical dispute does not concern the “empirical 
facts” (in some significant sense), may we conclude that the disputants 
therefore disagree about “what language shall be used to describe those 
facts ?”’ It seems clear to me that we cannot. Even in the whale case, 
the most we have a right to conclude is that people use language differ- 
ently and mistakenly believe that they are in disagreement about the 
facts. From the fact that they use words differently, it does not at all 
follow that they have different beliefs concerning which use is more 
nearly correct. Possibly, like people who use different regional accents, 
they have no beliefs about the correctness or other virtues of their 
different uses. Nor does it even follow that they have what Stevenson 
calls a disagreement in attitude concerning their respective uses ; they 
might be people who are tolerant linguistically. Of course it may be, 
as is often intimated, that the linguistic difference is symptomatic of 
some significant subconscious disagreement. And some philosophers 
(though not Malcolm, so far as I know) are interested in speculating 
about the motives other philosophers may have for using one locution 
rather than another.*® But the most a psychiatrist could tell us about 
our problem is that a philosopher might say one thing, while wishing, 
subconsciously or otherwise, for something else, possibly wishing that 





Compare B. A. Farrell’s critical discussion, “An Appraisal of Therapeutic 
Positivism,” Mind, LV (1946), 25-48, 133-150. In addition to the works cited 
there, see Morris Lazerowitz, “Strong and Weak Verification, II,” Mind, LIX 
(1950), 345-357; “Are Self-Contradictory Expressions Meaningless?” Philos. 
Rev., LVIII (1949), 563-584. See also various papers by John Wisdom, particu- 
larly Aristotelian Society Proceedings, XXXVII (1936-1937) ; also J. Findlay, 
“Some Reactions to Recent Cambridge Philosophy,” Australasian Journal of 
Psychology and Philosophy, XVIII (1940), 193-211. 
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he were saying something else. But it would be incorrect to describe 
this fact by saying that the philosopher is “really asserting” the some- 
thing else. From the fact that people use language differently, then, it 
does not follow that they disagree about language. 

(3) The third problem is that of providing a refutation. Suppose 
(to discount all of the foregoing) we agree that the paradoxical phi- 
losophers really are trying to convey something about the “propriety” 
of ordinary language ; the epistemologist is saying that it is “incorrect” 
or “improper” to ascribe certainty to beliefs about material things ; or 
Russell is stating “that it is really a more correct way of speaking to 
say that you see a part of your brain than to say that you see the post- 
man,’*! and so on. Do we now have a technique of refutation? 

Unfortunately there is still room for doubt concerning what it is, 
according to the theory we are examining, that the paradoxical phi- 
losophers are supposed to be trying to say. We may choose between 
two quite different types of interpretation. According to the first, the 
epistemologist is saying that ordinarily people never do use the word 
“certain” to refer to beliefs about material things; Russell is saying 
that people ordinarily talk the way he likes to talk in his philosophical 
writings, that when they look at the mailman or the sun they say “I see 
a part of my brain” and that they never say “I see the sun” or “I see 
the mailman.” The other shocking philosophical views would be inter- 
preted similarly ; when philosophers seem to deny the existence of time, 
or of space, or of matter, and such like, what they are really trying to 
tell us is that people ordinarily talk in these paradoxical ways. This 
interpretation of Malcolm’s thesis, however implausible it may seem, 
is suggested by the fact that the term “correct language,” as we have 
seen, is to be taken to mean language as it is ordinarily used; thus if 
someone says that a certain way of speaking is the correct way, he 
means it is the ordinary way. The paradoxical philosophers, then, 
would really be trying to tell us how people ordinarily use words. If 
this is the true interpretation of what the paradoxical philosophers are 
saying, then, clearly, we can refute their views by appealing to the facts 
of ordinary language, for it is obvious that people do not talk in these 
strange ways. But it is also obvious, it seems to me, that the phi- 
losophers are not trying to say that they do. The epistemologist is not 
contending, even subconsciously, that ordinarily people do not use the 





*™ Malcolm, “Moore and Ordinary Lang.,” p. 350. 
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word “certain.” And surely what Russell is fond of telling us is not 
that the ordinary man never says that he sees the sun, but that he does 
say it and that when he does he is mistaken. Moreover, I can not be- 
lieve that this is the sort of view which is being attributed to Russell 
and the others. It is more plausible to suppose that the alternative in- 
terpretation is intended: these philosophers are not trying to describe 
ordinary language; they are proposing that we change it. This is the 
way Lazerowitz would interpret them: according to him, paradoxical 
philosophical statements should be in the “language of proposal” rather 
than in the “language of assertion.”** The epistemologist is proposing 
that we change the meaning of “certain” and Russell is proposing that 
we use the word “see” in a different way : “Henceforth let us say that 
we see our brains and not that we see the mailman.” This is the alter- 
native to saying that the paradoxical philosophers are really trying to 
describe ordinary language. But if we decide that they are merely 
making proposals, then, once again, we are without a method of refuta- 
tion, since, as Lazerowitz puts it, proposals “have no refutation.’’** A 
proposal may be ill-advised, but being a proposal it is neither true nor 
false and hence cannot be refuted. 

Thus we haven't yet found a general technique for showing that the 
paradoxical statements of philosophy are false. 


III 


Malcolm’s second linguistic theory, if true, does provide us with a 
method of refutation. This theory, which is of quite a different sort 


from the one we have been discussing, concerns the psychology of lan- 
guage. There are words in ordinary language, Malcolm believes, whose 
use implies that they have a denotation. That is to say, from the fact 
that they are used in ordinary language, we may infer that there is 
something to which they truly apply. Of course, this is not true of all 
words ; from the fact that the word “God” and the word “ghost” have 





*® Morris Lazerowitz, “Moore’s Paradox,” The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, 
p. 391. Lazerowitz also applies this interpretation to those who, like Moore, deny 
the paradoxical views. Moore comments: “Mr. Lazerowitz concludes that when, 
for instance, I tried to show that time is not unreal, all that I was doing was to 
recommend that we should not use certain expressions in a different way from 
that in which we do! If this is all I was doing, I was certainly making a huge 
mistake, for I certainly did not think it was all. And I do not think so now” 
(“A Reply to My Critics,” The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 675). 

*“Mfoore’s Paradox,” p. 376. 
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an ordinary use, we may not infer that there is a God or that there are 
ghosts. But, Malcolm believes, from the fact that “expressions like 
‘earlier,’ ‘later,’ ‘to the left of,’ ‘behind,’ ‘above,’ ‘material things,’ ‘it is 
possible that,’ ‘it is certain that’ ”** have a use, we may infer that there 
is something to which they truly apply. And thus if we know that such 
words are used in ordinary language, we may say of any philosopher 
who says there are no cases of certainty or no material things, etc. 
that he is mistaken. These philosophical words, according to Malcolm, 
are expressions the meanings of which must be shown; they cannot be 


explained to people “in terms of the meanings of words which they 
already know.”’*5 


In the case of all expressions the meanings of which must be shown and cannot 
be explained, as can the meaning of “ghost,” it follows, from the fact that they 
are ordinary expressions in the language, that there have been many situations 
of the kind which they describe ; otherwise so many people could not have learned 
the correct use of those expressions. Whenever a philosophical paradox asserts, 
therefore, with regard to such an expression, that always when that expression 
is used the use of it produces a false statement, then to prove that the expression 
is an ordinary expression is completely to refute the paradox.” 


Let us assume for the moment that this theory is true. What phi- 
losophers can we refute with it? Not an epistemologist who says we 
cannot be certain of beliefs about material things; he can deny the 
certainty of all such beliefs and still be immune, provided only that he 
allows us an occasional instance of certainty, say, for example, in the 
case of sense-data or elementary arithmetic. For the technique applies 
only to those philosophers who hold there are no instances to which 
the philosophical words in question apply. And if we could find a 
philosopher who said, “Nothing is certain,” or who said, “The word 
‘certain’ interpreted in its ordinary sense, has no denotation,” we could 
not refute hint by this method, unless we knew he was using these 
words correctly. If our epistemologist, for example, were to say, “Noth- 
ing is certain,” the technique would not apply, since we happen to 
know that he uses the word “certain” incorrectly and mot as it is un- 
derstood in ordinary language. This technique, then, would seem to 
apply normally to cases in which these special words are being used 


™*“Moore and Ordinary Lang.,” p. 360. 
* Ibid., p. 360. 


* Ibid., p. 361. Compare Max Black, Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1949), pp. 16-17. 
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correctly, not to cases in which they are used incorrectly.27 Thus we 
have yet to find how a proof of linguistic incorrectness can provide us 
with a method of refutation. The technique applies most obviously to 
those philosophers who, using ordinary language correctly make false 
statements about it — or, rather, make statements which would be false 
if this theory were true. 

What reason is there for believing then, that these philosophically 
interesting words, such as “certain,” “material thing,” and the others 
listed above, can be explained only ostensively, that is to say, by ex- 
hibiting instances of their application? It is difficult to imagine how 
this type of explanation could be achieved, for example, in the case of 
“it is possible that,” which Malcolm cites. It is even more difficult to 
imagine how we could produce instances of the true application of 
“fictitious,” “imaginary,” “nothing, 


oD 66 


nonexistent,” and “impossible,” 


which he does not cite. The philosopher whom we are refuting by this 
method may tell us that ordinary people learn the meaning of “certain,” 
“material thing,” and so on, by whatever method they learn the mean- 
ing of such words as “impossible” and “nothing.” He may tell us, for 
instance, that people have recourse to some “method of contrast” ; 


we learn the meaning of “impossible” by having it contrasted with 
“possible.” Similarly, he might say we learn the meaning of “certain” 
by having it contrasted with “doubtful.” And there may be other meth- 
ods of conveying the meanings of words. There might be a “method of 
limits” ; one might convey the meaning of “perfect circle” by exhibit- 
ing a sequence of shapes which seem to approach circularity as a lim- 
it.28 Similarly, if there are no cases of certainty, one might convey the 
meaning of “certain” by arranging conjectures or opinions in such a 
series. And there could even be a “method of illusion.” Suppose, for 
example, we teach a child the meaning of the word “courage” by show- 
ing him someone calmly accepting situations which we mistakenly be- 
lieve he regards as dangerous. If the child also has this mistaken belief, 
he may be able to abstract the quality of courage in the manner re- 
quired ; but, since the belief is mistaken, the ostensive explanation has 
been accomplished without exhibiting an instance of the true applica- 





** Of course, one could provide an incorrect formulation for the view that some 
of these words, as ordinarily used, have no denotation. And if we could find a 
philosopher who held such a view and formulated it incorrectly, the technique 
would apply to him. 


* Compare C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 57-59. 
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tion of the word. It might well be that some of the philosophically 
interesting words have been learned in this fashion. The skeptic might 
tell us that we have learned the meaning of “certain” by observing 
situations (i.e., beliefs) which we mistakenly took to have characteris- 
tics they did not have in fact. McTaggart probably would have said 
that this is the way we learn the meaning of the expression “material 
thing.” And doubtless a study of the psychology of language would 
reveal still other ways of explaining the meanings of words. Such sug- 
gestions as these are not likely to seem unacceptable to one who can 
accept a paradoxical philosophy. 

Our philosopher, therefore, should not have great difficulty in coun- 
tering this type of refutation. And probably it is just as well: most 
philosophers are ready enough, as it is, to infer entities answering to 
the expressions which occur in ordinary language. 


Thus we have failed to find sufficient reason for believing that “any 
philosophical statement which violates ordinary language is false.” 

Many philosophical statements do violate ordinary language; as a 
result, they are misleading, they may seem more important than they 


are, and philosophers may become entangled in verbal confusions. 
One of Mr. Malcolm’s valuable contributions has been to show us how 
readily all of this does occur. But for the rest, so far as I can see, or- 
dinary language does not have the philosophical significance which he 
and others attribute to it. 


RODERICK M. CHISHOLM 
Brown University 





PHILOSOPHY FOR PHILOSOPHERS 


R. CHISHOLM has centered his attention on a paper con- 
AL taining certain claims that I no longer wish to defend. One 
such claim is that “the philosophizing of most of the more important 
philosophers has consisted in their repudiating ordinary language.’”? 
This was a most extravagant generalization. Another claim is that “a 
philosophical statement cannot be paradoxical and not be false.’’? 
Here I was using the words “philosophical” and “paradoxical” in very 
restricted senses. In Fielding’s novel Tom Jones there is a character 
known as “the philosopher Mr. Square.” It is one of Mr. Square’s 
opinions that “the true natural beauty of virtue. ..may exist independ- 
ent of any religion whatever.” Most people would call this opinion 
“philosophical” and many would call it “paradoxical.” But it does not 
follow either that it is false or that it “goes against ordinary language.” 
Rather than devote this paper to the study of dubious remarks of some 
years ago, it would be more profitable to take a fresh view of the 
subject. I shall first undertake an investigation of a well-known philo- 
sophical view and then use that investigation to illustrate the relation 
between philosophy and ordinary language. 


I 


It has been commonly held by philosophers that empirical proposi- 
tions about material things cannot be conclusively verified, whereas 
propositions about “sensations,” “sense-experience,” “impressions,” 
or “sense-data,” can be conclusively verified. It is held that I cannot 
completely verify that the stove is hot, but that I can completely verify 
that I feel hot ; and that I cannot conclusively verify that the tomatoes 
in the garden are red, but that I can conclusively verify that what look 


to me like tomatoes look red to me. I want to consider the second part 
of this view. 





*“Moore and Ordinary Language,” The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. 
Schilpp (“The Library of Living Philosophers,” Vol. IV; Evanston and Chica- 
go, Northwestern University, 1942), p. 365. 

* Tbid., p. 361. 
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To “verify” that something is true means to “find out,” “establish,” 
“make sure,” “determine,” that it is true. These are synonymous ex- 
pressions. To “completely verify” that something is true means to 
“find out for certain,” “establish beyond question,” “make absolutely 
sure,” “determine conclusively,” that it is true. For convenience I 
shall use the phrase “sense-datum statement” to designate any state- 
ment made by a person about his own “sensations,” “impressions,” or 
“sense-data.” “I feel hot,” “I have a cramp,” “It looks red to me” 
(uttered when I know or believe that it is not red) are examples of 
sentences that are normally used to make sense-datum statements. 

Let us ask whether I can find out, or make sure, or determine wheth- 
er I feel hot or have the cramps. If I complained of feeling hot you 
might place your hand on my brow or put a thermometer in my mouth 
and, as a result of these tests, assure me that my body is not hot. If I 
replied “I don’t care whether my skin feels cool to you or whether 
my temperature is normal, but I am telling you that I feel hot,” it 
would be clear that I was making a sense-datum statement. Would it 
not also be clear that it would be senseless for you to ask me to make 
sure that I feel hot? You might say “Are you sure that you feel hot ?” 
meaning by this “Are you telling the truth?” But I should not under- 
stand you at all if you said “Have you made sure that you feel hot?” 
How does one make sure that one feels hot? 

If I say that the stove is hot and you ask “Have you made sure?” 
I can reply “Yes, I have; I held my hand close to it.” There are a 
number of things that I can do to determine whether the stove is hot. 
In the same or similar ways I might determine that my body is hot, 
e.g., by touching my chest or brow with my hand. But my sense-datum 
statement “I feel hot” does not imply that my body is hot, or that it 
feels hot in the sense that the stove feels hot to my hand. If you said 
to me “I want you to find out whether you really feel hot,” your re- 
mark would be nonsensical. There is nothing that I can do to find out 
whether I feel hot, and this is not due to lack of ingenuity. It is due to 
the fact that there is no usage for the sentence “Find out whether you 
feel hot,” if the words “Do you feel hot?” are being used in the sense- 
datum way. There is nothing that we call “finding out whether I feel 
hot.” This we could term either a fact of logic or a fact of language. 
Because of it I cannot even try to find out whether I feel hot, and 
therefore I can neither fail nor succeed at finding out. 
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We can think of cases where it seems at first sight that one is being 
requested to verify a sense-datum statement. For example, I complain 
to a doctor that I have cramps whenever I walk. He gives me a hypo- 
dermic injection and then says “I want you to see now whether you 
still have cramps.” It looks as if he were asking me to find out whether 
I feel a cramp. But what would he want me to do? He would want me 
to take a few steps in order to see whether the pain comes again when 
I walk. He is asking me to determine the truth, not of the sense-datum 
statement “I feel a cramp now,” but of the conditional statement “If I 
walk I shall feel a cramp.” Many sentences have both a sense-datum 
and a conditional (or “dispositional” ) usage. The sentence “My knee 
is very sore” may be used to mean that my knee hurts right now or 
that it hurts whenever it is bent or pressed. 

Consider this case: I am the subject of experiments in a psychologi- 
cal laboratory. I am given various drugs and told to watch a spinning 
color wheel and to report the colors and configurations that appear. 
It is made clear that I should not try to determine what colors and 
configurations the wheel “really” presents but that I should simply 
say how it looks to me. Suppose that I report that I see bands of color. 
The experimenter asks me how many bands I see. I say “Well, I 
don’t know how many. I see several bands, but I can’t say what definite 
number.” Suppose that the wheel is stopped and then turned again at 
the same speed. This time I report that I see six bands. Would this 
show that I saw six bands the time before? Is watching the wheel a 
second time a way of finding out how it looked to me the first time? 
Not at all. There is nothing incomplete about the first report. In this 
context the sentence “I don’t know how many I see”’ is equivalent in 
meaning to the sentence “I don’t see any definite number.” The latter 
is a perfectly good sense-datum sentence. My statement “I don’t know 
how many I see” is an expression, not of ignorance, but of the in- 
definiteness of my experience. Suppose the experimenter said that 
what I really saw was four bands of color. Would this imply that I was 
mistaken either when I said that I saw no definite number or when I 
said that I saw six? What would be his criterion for asserting that I 
saw four? It might be that normal subjects (i.e., ones who are not 
drugged) always report that they see four bands of color when the 
wheel turns at that speed. Or it might be that the wheel is actually 
constructed of four colored bands. But my sense-datum statement had 
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nothing to do with the question of how the wheel appears to normal 
observers or of how it is constructed. 

Sometimes we say things that appear to imply that we can be mis- 
taken as to the truth of sense-datum statements. One says “Oh, I have 
a cramp!” and then a moment later says “I was mistaken; it wasn’t a 
cramp but just a slight twinge.” But we must go beneath the words to 
their usage. In what circumstances would one say such a thing? Per- 
haps it was that one felt a twinge of a sort that is commonly followed 
by ‘the severe pain of cramp. The sentence “I have a cramp!” was a 
prediction of worse to come. With predictions one can be mistaken, 
but when the sentence is used in the sense-datum way it does not 
express a prediction. If I should suddenly grab my leg and exclaim 
in anguished tone “I have a terrible cramp! It hurts like blazes!” 
then it would be an absurdity for anyone to suggest that I might be 
mistaken. What would show that I was mistaken? Something can 
show that I am lying, but a lie is not a mistake. It is not that I am so 
“experienced” in identifying my sensations or that they are so “close” 
to me that prevents me from making a mistake. What “prevents” me 
from being mistaken is that no criterion exists for determining that I 
am or am not mistaken. We have never learned a usage for a sentence 
of the sort “I thought that I felt hot but it turned out that I was mis- 
taken.” In such matter we do not call anything “turning out that I 
was mistaken.” If someone were to insist that it is quite possible that 
I am mistaken when I say that I feel hot, then I should say to him: 
Give me a use for those words! I am perfectly willing to utter them, 
provided that you tell me under what conditions I should say that I 
was or was not mistaken. Those words are of no use to me at present. 
I don’t know what to do with them. If I uttered them now I should 
be making an idle noise. 

It is important to keep in mind the distinction between the first- 
person statement “I feel hot” and the third-person statement “He feels 
hot.” I cannot find out that J feel hot but I can find out that someone 
else feels hot. The questions “How do you know that he feels hot?” 
“What is your reason for saying that he feels hot?” belong to the 
language that we use every day. We understand them as a demand for 
evidence ; and we know that there is something that is called “evi- 
dence” in such a case. If I say “He told me that he feels hot” or “He 
is perspiring and has just removed his coat,” then I am giving reasons 
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or evidence for saying that he feels hot. If I hear him exclaim, “Ouch!” 
and see him suddenly begin to limp then I have a reason for saying 
that he has a pain in his leg. 

It would be utter absurdity, however, for me to say “I know that I 
feel hot, because I am perspiring and I have just removed my coat” ; 
or to say “My reason for thinking that I have a cramp is that just now 
I said ‘Ouch!’ and grabbed my leg.” 

Why do these sentences sound so ridiculous? Because no one ever 
heard of giving “evidence” for or “confirming” first-person statements 
of this kind, just as no one ever heard of “remembering” that some- 
thing had happened before it happened. Sentences of the sort “What is 
your reason for thinking that you have a headache?” “I know that I 
have a headache because I just took more aspirin” have no place in 
the usage of ordinary language. Sentences of the sort “Why do you 
believe that he has a headache?” “I know that he has because...” do 
have a place. We are familiar with the practice of asking and answer- 
ing such questions. There is no practice of asking for the evidence for 
the first-person statements. It is not (as some would say) that I do not 
need evidence to know that I have a headache, nor that the headache 
is the evidence. The fact is that we do not call anything evidence for it. 
We do not use the word “evidence” in that way. Such a practice could 
come into existence ; but then it would be a new use of the word. 

The fact that sense-datum statements have no verification throws 
an interesting light on the claim that the meaning of a statement is its 
method of verification, which was taken by some at least as implying 
that a statement that is incapable of verification has no meaning. Not a 
day passes by that all of us do not make sense-datum statements: e.g., 
“T feel faint,” “Those faraway sheep look yellow to me,” “This weight 
seems heavier to me than that one.” It would be fantastic to hold that 
they are meaningless. Far from it, they are highly informative re- 
marks. If I say “I feel faint,” my companion will be able to make some 
useful predictions, e.g., that I shall want to sit down, that I shall want 
to cancel my tennis engagement, etc. But this informative statement 
cannot be verified (i.e., J cannot verify that J feel faint) not because 
the verification is too difficult, but because the concept of verification 
does not extend to it. 

We were considering the view that statements about material things 
cannot be completely verified but that sense-datum statements can be. 
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The second part of the view is quite wrong. Sense-datum statements 
are not subject to verification at all, let alone “complete” verification. 
The first part of the view is wrong too. There is such a thing as making 
absolutely sure that the door is locked and finding out for certain that 
the cat is in the well. It makes sense to ask “Have you made absolutely 
certain that the money is not in your wallet?” and to reply “I know it 
is not because I looked carefully in all of the pockets.” It does not make 
sense to ask “Have you made sure that the water you are standing in 
feels cold to you?” nor to reply “I know that it does because I am 
shivering.” 

This philosophical view has got the facts exactly backward. 

A closely related view holds that we cannot know that any state- 
ment about a material thing is true but that we can know that a sense- 
datum statement is true. When I feel a cramp do I know that I feel a 
cramp? When the faraway sheep look yellow to me do I know that 
they look yellow to me? How should I answer this question? Should 
I wait until I feel a cramp and then try to introspect in order to dis- 
cover whether “knowing” takes place in me? This would make it 
appear that knowing that I feel a cramp is a feeling or experience on 
a par with feeling a cramp. If this were so, nothing in logic would 
prevent either experience from occurring without the other. Therefore 
I might have the experience of knowing that I feel a cramp at a time 
when I do not feel a cramp — which is an absurdity. Introspection 
cannot answer our question because, for one thing, knowledge is not 
an experience. 

One is inclined to say that it is impossible that a man should merely 
believe and not know that he feels a cramp or feels hot. What would 
be the justification for saying this? Could it be proved by experiments, 
e.g., by causing people to feel hot and noting that they never report 
that they believe that they feel hot but are not certain of it? This ex- 
perimental truth would leave open the possibility that further experi- 
ments will reveal that sometimes men are in doubt as to whether they 
feel hot. But is not this “possibility” exactly what one wanted to deny? 
One wished to assert something that would have its justification in 
logic, not in experiment. And this justification consists in the fact that 
certain sentences do not make sense, e.g., “I am not sure whether I 
feel hot,” “I believe that I feel hot but I may be mistaken,” etc. That 
they do not make sense is, again, not to be determined by noting what 
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passes in one’s mind when one says them but by recognizing that they 
do not belong to our working language. 

But if the sentence “I don’t know whether I feel hot” is nonsense, 
does it follow that when I feel hot I know it? Not at all! It may turn 
out that the sentence “I know that I feel hot” is nonsense too. The 
question as to whether it is can be answered only by looking about us 
at the language we use in the commerce of daily life. Do we ever utter 
sentences of the sort “I know that I feel hot,” “I know that the sheep 
look yellow to me” ; and, if so, in what circumstances ? 

If you examine ordinary language you will find that that sort of 
sentence is almost never seriously uttered. I can think of only one sort 
of context in which it might be said. Suppose that you complain of 
feeling hot. Someone touches your brow and says, in a doubting tone 
as if to imply that you are faking, “I don’t believe that your skin is hot 
or that your temperature is above normal.” You might reply in annoy- 
ance “I don’t know whether my skin is hot or my temperature above 
normal; but I know that I feel hot!’ Now this is a peculiar use of 
“know.” Does it mean that you have investigated and made sure that 


you feel hot — that you have evidence for it ? Of course not! The utter- 
ance “I know that I feel hot!’ means, in this context, nothing more 
nor less than “I feel hot!” The word “know” is here a sort of rhetori- 


cal flourish, a stamping of the foot. It adds nothing in the way of 
information. 


The normal usage of “know” is quite different. The question “Do 
you know that the stove is hot or are you only guessing?” might re- 
ceive the reply “I know that it is ; I touched it.” “Have you made sure 
that that oak is a yellow oak?” might earn the answer “I know that it 
is; I cut into the tree and found that the inner bark is yellow.” “How 
do you know that he stole the books ?” might be answered by “Because 
we found them in his room and he confessed.” 

The normal usage of “I know it” is informative. If I say, “I don’t 
just believe that he stole the books; I know it,” this implies that I 
have investigated the matter, or that I am ready to offer evidence that 
he is the thief. The normal use of “know” is connected up with activi- 
ties of investigating, finding out, making sure, producing evidence. 
The concept of knowledge is closely joined to the concept of verifica- 
tion. The latter does not apply to sense-datum statements, nor does the 
former. It would be ludicrous if anyone tried seriously to ask or to 
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answer the question “How do you know that you feel hot?” In the 
sense of “knowledge” in which knowledge is contrasted with belief, 
we do not (and cannot) have knowledge of our own sensations. The 
only usage of “know” that exists with sense-datum statements is re- 
dundant and merely rhetorical, whereas with statements about material 
things there is a fruitful usage of “know.” “How do you know that 
there is a hole in the roof?” is a question that is full of sense, because 
there is something that is called “finding out” that there is a hole in 
the roof. 

The philosophical view that we can know truths about our “im- 


mediately given sensations,” but not about material things, has also 
got the facts backward. 


II 


I wish to try now to make a few things clear about the relation be- 
tween ordinary language and philosophy. 

1. The investigation that I undertook in the first part of this paper 
could be called a “conceptual investigation,” i.e., I wanted to under- 
stand certain things about the concepts of knowledge and verification. 
The people called “philosophers” have sometimes, at least, concerned 
themselves with the investigation of concepts. I do not wish to suggest 
that this type of investigation has been their only concern or that it 
exclusively deserves the name of “philosophy.” This kind of investiga- 
tion is sometimes called “logical” in order to distinguish it from em- 
pirical investigation ; but it must not be confused with formal logic. 

2. What is a concept? Some hold that it is a Platonic object, some 
that it a word, some that it is a psychological entity. I take Wittgen- 
stein’s view (without trying to defend it here) that a concept is none 
of these things, but that it is the use of a word. If we want to examine 
the use of a word we must study the use of the sentences in which the 
word occurs. We investigate the concept of knowledge by studying 
the usage of sentences in which “know” and cognate words occur. 

3. What do I mean by “the use of a sentence”? In the first place I 
distinguish between uttering a sentence and using it. For all I know 
the sentence “How do you know that you have a headache?” like the 


* Frege: “Only in the context of a sentence do words have any meaning” (Die 
Grundlagen der Arithmetik, Sec. 62). 

Wittgenstein : “Only the sentence has sense; only in the context of a sentence 
has a name meaning” (Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, *3.3). 
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sentence “How high is up?” has been uttered many times. But neither 
of these sentences has a usage. 

Let me give an example. Suppose that you said to me “Close the 
door!” Should I understand you? The answer is that I should — in 
certain circumstances. Long ago I learned that if someone points at an 
open door and says “Close the door” then he wants me to do a certain 
thing ; and that if I do not do it he will repeat those words or become 
angry with me; and if I do it he will appear satisfied. I learned that 
those words called for a certain reaction on my part. The function of 
the sentence is to produce that reaction. If you pointed at a door that 
both of us saw was closed and said “Close the door!” then I should 
not understand you. I was never taught to react to that sentence when 
uttered in those circumstances. I should regard your words as sense- 
less. That sentence has a use in some circumstances but not in others. 

Take as another example the sentence “I am here.” What is its 
natural usage? Roughly this: Someone wants to know where you are 
and, calling your name, says “Where are you?”’; you reply “I am 
here,” revealing your location by the sound of your voice. There are 


other related usages. Now a philosopher, seated in his study, searching 
for “absolutely certain knowledge,” may be inclined to say to himself 
or to someone with whom he is arguing, “A thing that I know for cer- 
tain is that I am here.” (By “here” he does not mean “in my study.’’) 


I should say that, far from arriving at an unshakeable truth, he has 
fallen into nonsense. 


The sentence “I am here” came to be used because its utterance 
served a certain purpose — namely, to inform someone of our where- 
abouts. Its meaning lies in this usage. When the philosopher utters it 
what purpose does it serve? Does he inform himself, or his companion, 
of his whereabouts? His present utterance of the sentence “I am here” 
could properly be said to be senseless, although the sentence itself is 
not senseless. 

That he says “I know that I am here” is merely an aggravation of 
nonsense. What does it mean? Can I find out that I am here? Can I 
find out that I am not here? Until we study the actual usage of “know” 
we do not see that this philosophical statement has broken away from 
that usage and has not provided another in its place. 

When we are investigating a concept we constantly want to know 
whether a certain sentence makes sense. The criterion that I am sug- 
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gesting for determining this is that the sentence has a usage; and not 
the form of the sentence, not that the sentence produces in us a mental 
picture or some other experience, not that the sentence is composed of 
familiar words in a proper grammatical construction. 

4. Sometimes, of course, we want to examine concepts that do not 
belong to ordinary language, e.g., the concept of the electron in physics 
or the infinitesimal in mathematics, in which case we need to study 
the use of certain sentences in those sciences. But most philosophers 
are intrigued by concepts that are familiar to the butcher and the baker, 
e.g., knowledge, belief, verification, perception, memory, thought, emo- 
tion, cause, obligation, justice, and so on. 

In the investigation of these familiar concepts we often make great 
mistakes. It might well be asked: How is this possible? How can a 
philosopher who is extremely well acquainted with the concepts of 
knowledge and belief, for example, who uses the words “know” and 
“believe” every day of his life, arrive at grossly false opinions about 
those concepts? I do not understand all of the causes of this sort of 
mistake, but the following are some: 

In the first place it is one thing to know the common use of a word 
in the sense of being able to use it, and it is another thing to know it 
in the sense of being able to describe that use, just as one may be able 
to tie a necktie without being able to tell another how one does it. 

Also, the usage of the philosophically interesting words is extremely 
complex. “Know,” for example, has many different uses in many dif- 
ferent contexts. When we are engaged in the intercourse of daily life 
we unconsciously adjust our use of the word to each context, so that 
the complexity of its usage causes us no trouble. But in philosophy it 
causes us infinite trouble ; for when we reflect on the word’s usage we 
are tempted to assume that its use in one sort of context is the whole 
of its usage, or we confuse one context with another. For example, 
because the question “How do I know that so and so?” is a good ques- 
tion in so many contexts, we assume that it is always a good question. 
Therefore we think that one can sensibly ask “(How do I know that 
my head hurts ?” ; and we assume that obviously one must either know 
or not know whether it hurts. 

For another thing, when we are doing philosophy certain classifica- 
tions appeal to us as necessary. It seems, for example, that all mean- 
ingful statements must be either a priori or empirical, and if they are 
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the latter that they must be capable of verification. That there should 
be informative statements that express “matters of fact,’ but are logi- 
cally incapable of verification, seems out of the question. But that great 
host of first-person utterances (that I called ‘“sense-datum state- 
ments’) simply cannc. be fitted into our narrow classification; nor 
can various other categories of statements. 

5. These assumptions and narrow classifications might well be called 
prejudices. They produce those astonishing errors that, in the article 
referred to by Mr. Chisholm, I called “philosophical paradoxes.” If a 
philosopher who is investigating a concept of ordinary language draws 
a conclusion that conflicts with ordinary language, then he has made a 
mistake. He has not accurately described that concept. A closer study 
of ordinary language will help him, not only by showing that particular 
mistake, but perhaps by knocking him loose from the prejudice that 
caused the mistake. 

6. Our devotion to ordinary language must not, however, obscure 
from us the insight that may be contained in a philosophical statement 
that is, strictly speaking, false. Suppose, for example, that someone 
argued that the proposition that he has a brain is a hypothesis. Now 
that proposition is simply not the sort of thing that we call a “hypothe- 
sis” and there is no possibility of proving that it really is one. But his 
argument may, nevertheless, show that there is a similarity between 
that proposition and the propositions that are hypotheses. When we 
call a proposition a hypothesis we mean in part that it is something 
tentative ; and by this we imply that it could turn out to be false. And 
this is a feature that the proposition in question shares with hypotheses. 
It could turn out to be false (although there is excellent evidence that 
it will not) that I or anyone in this room has a brain in his head; our 
skulls might prove to be absolutely empty. Therefore, we should not 
throw the philosophical statement out of the window simply because 
it goes against ordinary language. 


7. Furthermore, our attention to ordinary language can actually mis- 
lead us when it causes us merely to see that there is a certain use of 
words without seeing what that use is. For example, suppose that we 
noted the fact that in certain circumstances one might naturally say, 
“T don’t know whether I have a fever but I do know that I feel hot.” 
If we stopped there we might conclude that we can say that we know 
that we feel hot with just as much right as we can say that we know 
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that the dog is in the cellar. We should have failed to observe that there 
is in this respect any logical distinction between sense-datum state- 
ments and material-thing statements. But if we study the use of the 
above sentence we shall see that it is equivalent in meaning to the 
sentence “I don’t know whether I have a fever, but I do feel hot,” in 
which the second occurrence of “know” has disappeared ; and thus see 
that this second occurrence of “know” was pleonastic. Whereas if we 
study the use of “know” with material-thing statements we shall see 
that the word cannot be dropped, without loss, from the sentences in 
which it occurs. Therefore, if we explore those usages of “know” 
instead of merely noting that they exist, we shall discover that when 
“know” is used in its nonpleonastic sense we cannot legitimately say 
“I know that I feel hot.” 

8. Finally, I do not believe that the study of ordinary usage is suf- 
ficient for the solution of any important philosophical problem. A 
serious thinker will find himself drawn by certain reasoning and cer- 
tain analogies toward conclusions that conflict with actual usage. The 
more accurately he recalls his actual usage the more confused he may 
become. He perceives, for example, that according to the language 
that he has used all of his life he can sometimes know that another 
person has certain thoughts or feelings; but at the same time there 
forces itself upon him a line of reasoning that seems unassailable and 
that appears to prove that he cannot know such a thing. Rather than 
to be reminded of ordinary usage he needs to be freed from the reason- 
ing and the analogies that overpower him. What is required is, first, 
that this reasoning and these analogies be sympathetically and ac- 
curately reconstructed ; and, second, that they be examined in detail 
to find at what point the analogies deceive him and exactly where the 
reasoning is mistaken. This sort of work demands at least as much 
care and penetration as does the observation of actual usage. 

g. Whoever investigates the concepts of our ordinary language will 
light upon results that will surprise him — that is, they will be con- 
trary to his preconceived philosophical opinions of what was possible. 
In this sense those discoveries will be paradoxical, although not para- 
doxical in the sense of conflicting with ordinary language. 


NORMAN MALCOLM 
Cornell University 





THE EMPIRICAL BASIS 
OF ANSELM’S ARGUMENTS! 


pee MODERN student of philosophy who turns to the great 
thinkers of the past with more than an historical interest will 
find the speculations of Anselm of Canterbury particularly puzzling. 
In the Monologium, for instance, the great saint has barely introduced 
the point of departure of his argument, namely, the experience we 
have of the relatively good, the relatively great, and the relatively 
existent, when he expects the reader to feel compelled to affirm the 
existence of God. In the Proslogium, the alleged basis of the argument 
is the existence in the mind of the idea of a perfect being, and before 
one has an opportunity to question the foundation of the demonstra- 
tion, the reasoning process comes to an end and he is urged to admit 
that the objective correlate of that idea exists, in fact that it cannot 
be conceived not to exist. 

The inquirer who persists and seeks to be enlightened by the com- 
mentators is not likely to see his bewilderment diminish. For the 
experts not only manage to maintain a diversity of views, but often 
adopt an intransigent attitude toward any opinion opposed to their 
own. Vacherot,? for instance, suggests Plato’s philosophy as the source 
of the Anselmian arguments. This opinion Koyré® regards as utterly 
false and mentions it merely as an example of a completely outmoded 
interpretation. Koyré himself favors Plotinus, via St. Augustine, as 
the philosophic ancestor of Anselm.* Koyré’s claim, in turn, although 





The word empirical, as here used, is to be understood in the broader sense as 
suggested by Irwin Edman: “There is no good reason why the term empiricist 
should be confined to those who find their data in bits of sensory discriminations 
or emotional vividness. It is only provincialism of the spirit encased in a body 
and moving in the practical confines of space and time that makes the fact of 
thought appear less real than the things touched by the fingers or exciting to the 
heart” (“The Logic of Mysticism in Plotinus,” Studies in the History of Ideas 
[New York, 1925], II, 55). 

* Alexandre Koyré, L’Idée de Dieu dans la philosophie de saint Anselme 
(Paris, 1923), p. 61; cf. pp. 14-15. 

® Tbid., p. 61. 

* Ibid. 
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not denied, is treated with scant regard by Karl Barth, who labors to 
strip Anselm’s reasoning processes of all philosophic elements and to 
reduce them to purely theological speculations.' Etienne Gilson, finally, 
suspects Karl Barth of being motivated in his interpretation of An- 
selm by interests arising out of modern theological trends which are 
alien to the problems and concerns of a thinker of the early Middle 
Ages.® 

The conscientious investigator thus finds himself in a doubly awk- 
ward situation. First, how is he to choose; what principle of selection 
is he to apply ? Second, even if he were to succeed in attaching himself 
to one position to the exclusion of all others, what explanation could 
he offer for the fact that evidently earnest and competent men find the 
other positions equally tenable? 

It is no doubt true that the factors on which these divergent views 
rest are, for the most part, factors which can actually be found in the 
writings of Anselm. A new attempt at offering an interpretation could, 
therefore, justify itself only if it did succeed in arriving at a point of 
view from which the various interpretations so far offered appear, not 


only less antagonistic, but perhaps even contributory tg a more pro- 
found understanding of the philosophic insights which Anselm is try- 
ing to express. A brief consideration of the more important com- 
mentators might, therefore, prove profitable. 

Now the oldest of these interpretations is no doubt also the one 
which offers the most destructive criticism. This criticism is directed 
against the Proslogium and maintains: 


(1) it is impossible to deduce the knowledge of the existence of a 
thing from a knowledge of its essence ; 

(2) even if such a deduction were legitimate, it would, in the case 
of the Anselmian argument in the Proslogium, presuppose a 
clear and distinct idea of God. But such an idea of the essence 
of God is not available to man, for God is incomprehensible. 

These objections are too well known to warrant any discussion at 

this point. It is also a well-known fact that they were brought before 





* Karl Barth, Fides quaerens intellectum: Anselms Beweis der Existenz Gottes 
im Zusammenhang seines theologischen Programms (Muenchen, 1931), p. 59. 

* £tienne Gilson, “Sens et nature de l’argument de saint Anselme,” Archives 
@histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age (Neuviéme Année; Paris, 1944), 
pp. 28-30. Cf. Adolf Kolping, Anselms Proslogion-Beweis der Existenz Gottes 
(Bonn, 1938), p. vi. 
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Anselm by one of his contemporaries, the monk Gaunilon. Anselm 
neither altered his demonstration as a result of the objections nor did 
he, in his reply to Gaunilon, attempt much more than a restatement of 
his position. This raises the question of whether he failed to compre- 
hend their full significance or whether he regarded them as irrelevant 
to his inquiry. Fundamentally the same criticism is offered by Thomas 
Aquinas’ and, resting, however, on a radically different metaphysical 
background, reappears in the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. The sheer 
weight of the prestige of such thinkers as Thomas Aquinas and Kant 
would be enough to assure this interpretation a widespread following. 
It has, in fact, maintained itself to the present day. Bernhard Geyer 
in Ueberweg’s Grundriss® presents it as a valid criticism of the “onto- 
logical” argument, and so do some more recent writers on philosophy.® 
But quite apart from the stature of its advocates, the criticism seems to 
carry considerable weight. It is unquestionably true of ordinary ex- 
perience that the fact that we have an idea of a thing does not warrant 
the assertion of the existence of that thing. What, then, are the reasons 
which induced Anselm to hold that what is true of ideas arising out 
‘of ordinary human experience is not true of the idea of God? It seems 
likewise evident that we do not possess a clear and distinct idea of 
God. Anselm, no doubt, recognized that fact. How, then, does he con- 
ceive that idea of God which of its very nature is inadequate to express 
the nature of God and yet, for Anselm’s purposes, must be able to sup- 
port the proof for the existence of God? 

Karl Barth, at least on the surface, appears more sympathetic to An- 
selm’s thoughts than the critics of the type of Gaunilon. But while he 
does not deny their logical validity, he deprives them of their philo- 
sophic character. According to Barth, Anselm begins and ends with 
faith. The starting point of the argument is said to be not a common 
experience, accessible to all, but part of revelation.1° Some articles of 
faith are selected for discussion. One of them is regarded as unknown 
and then Anselm is said to show that it can be deduced from those 





7 Etienne Gilson, Le Thomisme: Introduction a la philosophie de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin (Cinquiéme Edition revue et augmentée; Paris, 1947), p. I10. 

’ Friedrich Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Zweiter 
Teil (Berlin: Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Geyer, 1928), p. 199. 
*John Wild, Introduction to Realistic Philosophy (New York, 1948), pp. 
355ff. 

” Barth, op. cit., p. 138. 
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regarded as known."* Thus, the purpose of the Anselmian enterprise, 
Barth claims, is simply to reveal the inner intelligibilty of dogma, the 
mutual implication of its various elements. If it is apologetic at all, it is 
so only incidentally.1* The traditional Anselm, Anselm the philoso- 
pher-theologian, is thereby reduced to a theologian pure and simple. 
Barth has no difficulty in quoting Anselm in support of his view. 
There is first of all the prayer which precedes the “ontological” argu- 
ment in the Proslogium. While it is not surprising that a saintly man 
should offer a prayer before going about any task whatever, it seems 
difficult to explain why he should devote all of the first chapter to it. 
Does he not thereby make it a part of the argument? And what part 
could a prayer possibly play in a philosophical discussion? Then there 
is the oft quoted statement at the conclusion of the first chapter: “For 
I do not seek to understand that I may believe, but I believe in order 
to understand. For this I also believe —that unless I believed, I 
should not understand.”!* Here, clearly, faith is made a condition of 
the argument, and again it seems difficult, if not impossible, to explain 
how a philosophical argument can be made to rest on an act of faith. 


In spite of Barth’s penetrating and richly suggestive analysis, his 


results have not been generally accepted.1* The reason for this is, 
perhaps, the very ingenuity to which he is compelled to have recourse 
in order to maintain his position. For there are numerous statements 
in Anselm’s writings which, when taken in their obvious meaning, fly 
in the face of a purely theological interpretation. In the Preface of the 


" Tbid., p. 112. 

* Tbid., p. 69; cf. Koyré, op. cit., p. 195. 

* Proslogium, ch. i (Proslogium; Monologium; an Appendix in Behalf of the 
Fool by Gaunilon; and Cur Deus homo, trans. Sidney Norton Deane [Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1926], p. 7). 

Other passages supporting the theological interpretation: “And after frequent 
consideration, I have not been able to find that I have made in it any statement 
which is inconsistent with the writings of the Catholic Fathers, or especially with 
those of St. Augustine” (Monologium, Preface [Deane, p. 36]). 

“As the right order requires us to believe the deep things of Christian faith 
before we undertake to discuss them hy reason; so to my mind it appears a 
neglect if, after we are established in tiie faith, we do not seek to understand 
what we believe” (Cur Deus homo, bk. I, ch. ii [Deane, p. 179]). 

“Christianus per fidem debet ad intellectum proficere, non per intellectum ad 
fidem accedere aut, si intelligere non valet, a fide recedere. Sed cum ad intellec- 
tum valet pertingere, delectatur ; cum vero nequit, quod capere non potest, ven- 
eratur” (Ep. II, Flor. Part. XXVIII; 40, 10-13). 

“ Gilson, “Sens et nature,” pp. 18ff. 
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Monologium, for instance, Anselm describes the method which, at the 
request of “certain brethren,” he has chosen to adopt: 

Nothing in Scripture should be urged on the authority of Scripture itself, but 
that whatever the conclusion of independent investigation should declare to be 


true, should, in an unadorned style, with common proofs and with a simple argu- 
ment, be briefly enforced by the cogency of reason, and plainly expounded in the 


light of truth.” 
In the first chapter of the same work, Anselm remarks that if a man 
has no knowledge of God “either from ignorance or unbelief... he can 
at least convince himself of these truths in great part, even if his men- 
tal powers are very ordinary, by the force of reason alone.’’® That the 
same method was to be applied to the Proslogium is evident from the 
following: “Monologium scil. et Proslogium, quae ad hoc maxime 
facta sunt, ut, quod fide tenemus de divina natura et eius personis 
praeter incarnationem, necessariis rationibus sine scripturae auctori- 
tate probari possit... .””27 

Quite startling is Etienne Gilson’s interpretation which, in the main, 
is directed against a theological interpretation of the Monologium and 
the Proslogium. Gilson is quite positive that the two treatises are not 
theological in nature. Treatises, the conclusions of which are expressly 
said to owe nothing to the authority of Scripture can, in his view, not 
be classified under theology,!® for it is of the very nature of theology 
to argue on the basis of the authority of Scripture. From this, one 
might be tempted to conclude that not only the Monologium and the 
De Veritate, but also the Proslogium are philosophical works. But 
Gilson refuses to draw this conclusion. A type of knowledge, he says, 
which, though not deduced from faith, nevertheless requires faith at 


every step of its development, cannot be regarded as philosophical 
knowledge.” 





5 Monologium, Preface (Deane, p. 35). 

* Tbid., ch. i (Deane, pp. 37-38). 

 Epistola de incarnatione verbi, c. vi. 

Other passages supporting the philosophical interpretation: “Fecit quoque 
libellum unum quem Monologium appellavit. Solus enim in eo et secum loquitur, 
ac tacita omni auctoritate divinae Scripturae quid Deus sit, sola ratione quaerit 
et invenit ; et quod vera fides de Deo sentit, invincibili ratione sic nec aliter esse 
probat et astruit” (Vita S. Ans. auctore Eadmero III, 25 [PL 158, 63 A]). 

“The properties of the supreme Nature, which have occurred to me in follow- 
ing the guidance of reason...” (Monologium, ch. xxix [Deane, p. 89]). 

“..as reason leads the way...” (Monologium, ch. i [Deane, p. 38]). 

For a more complete list of such passages, see Kolping, op. cit., pp. 5ff. 

® Gilson, “Sens et nature,” p. 46. * Ibid., p. 48. 
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The Proslogium, at least, is for Gilson neither philosophical nor 
theological. What is it then? Gilson chooses to restrict himself to a 
description of this type of speculation rather than give it a name. A 
study of the history of thought, he suggests, might reveal other thinkers 
whose speculations show characteristics similar to those of Anselm, 
and in the work of these men a suitable name might be discovered.*° 

Gilson exhibits remarkable restraint and it is no doubt preferable 
to describe the thought of Anselm rather than force it into a precon- 
ceived system. His results, moreover, though inconclusive, hold out a 
hope for future investigators. But even if this hope should be ful- 
filled and other thinkers akin to Anselm found, the main task would 
still remain undone: How are we to understand a kind of speculation 
which arises out of faith, which without faith would not be possible, 
but which nonetheless unfolds itself without appeal to authority, re- 
lying on reason alone, and yields results which, even if faith should 
cease to exist, would still be understood ?74 


A fourth attempt to throw light on Anselm’s arguments is that of 
Alexandre Koyré. Koyré shows convincingly that Anselm’s specula- 


tions are Neoplatonic in character, and that this Neoplatonic influence 
has found its way to Anselm, not through John Scotus Eriugena, nor 
through Pseudo-Dionysius, but through Saint Augustine, and more 
remotely through Plotinus.?? But to the modern inquirer, the Neo- 
platonists are no less puzzling than Anselm.** Plotinus, too, has barely 
mentioned the ground of his reasoning, when his thought soars beyond 
ordinary human experience and dwells upon the absolute.** If we were 
in search of a more empirical form of Anselm’s arguments, we would 
have to pursue the inquiry beyond the Neoplatonists to Plato. There 





* Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

= “T now so understand by thine illumination, that if I were unwilling to believe 
that thou dost exist, I should not be able not to understand this to be true” 
(Proslogium, ch. iv [Deane, p. 10]). 

= Koyré, op. cit., p. 166; cf. p. 178. 

* The inference which Koyré draws from his investigation is rather disappoint- 
ing. For he comes to a conclusion which is similar to those of Karl Barth and 
Etienne Gilson, inasmuch as he claims that Anselm’s work is not apologetic, that 
it is not even purely philosophical, and that it is impossible to distinguish between 
the —— and the theological elements in his thought (Koyré, op. cit., 
p. 36). 

*“Tn his passionate though austere mythology, the ultimates of art, passion 
and thought are not simply the final flowers, but the original roots of all experi- 
ence and all being” (Edman, op. cit., p. 79). 
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the ideas which served so well the religious interests of both the Neo- 
platonists and the Christians appear in a nonreligious garb, born of a 
spirit which is more cautious and skeptical and therefore more akin to 
our own. Plato becomes more hesitant as the argument advances, as 
the distance from the basic experience increases. Anselm moves boldly 
forward, with sustained assurance. There are none of the various de- 
grees of felt certitude which we find in Plato, none of the hestitations, 
of the sense of daring, of the momentary overconfidence and the sub- 
sequent fear of having gone too far, of a frequent retracing of steps 
and final resignation to more modest claims than the discussion seemed 
to promise at the outset. With Plato one has the feeling of a man who 
climbs out on a limb and, looking back, becomes afraid of falling and 
making himself ridiculous. With Anselm the trend is almost reversed ; 
if anything, it is the starting point, that is, ordinary human experience, 
which is precarious and the feeling of security increases as we reach 
the conclusion. For the conclusion is not merely an assertion based on 
a chain of ideas. The conclusion itself is an experience ; it is the experi- 
ence of a faith enlightened by reason, the rationalized belief in a reality 
without which man’s endeavor, nay, his very existence, would come 
* to naught. 


However different the spirit may be in which the Anselmian argu- 
ments are conceived, their basic elements are essentially the same as 
those found in the dialogues of Plato. In the Monologium our attention 
is directed to the experience of things which are more or less good, and 
the existence of these things is said to imply the existence of a supreme 
good, from which the things experienced as good derive whatever 
goodness they possess. In fact, anything which possesses an attribute 
to a greater or less degree, Anselm maintains, possesses that attribute 
by virtue of a being which has that attribute not through anything else 
but through itself. This truth he holds to be “most certain and clear, 
for all who are willing to see.”*5 And why is this so evident? Because, 
he continues, things which are more or less just can be understood only 
in the light of the idea of perfect justice. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the empirical basis of Anselm’s argu- 
ment is to be sought, not in the realm of being, but in the realm of 
knowing. An analysis of the manner in which man knows reveals as 


* Monologium, ch. i (Deane, pp. 38-39). 
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one of the factors of that process the idea of a perfect being in terms 
of which imperfect beings are understood. This idea is the condition 
of human knowledge, for without it no judgment would be possible. 
But, if such an idea functions in the knowledge process, does this 
mean that there exists a thing corresponding to this idea in reality? 
Anselm seems to think that it would be absurd to deny this correspond- 
ence. He does not give a reason for his view, possibly because to him 
the absurdity of denying this correspondence is too obvious: for to 
deny it would imply that the condition of knowledge is not the condi- 
tion of being as well, that our knowledge is ultimately subjective and 
hence not real knowledge at all. If knowledge is to be truly knowledge, 
then the condition of thought must also be the condition of the intelli- 
gibility of the world. 

As indicated in the first chapter of the Monologium, the argument 
could have started with any other attribute.*® The second chapter, 
therefore, which argues from the more or less great, adds nothing new 
in principle. For it is not the attribute which is vital to the argument, 
but the attribute in so far as it cannot be understood through itself 
alone and needs another idea for its intelligibility. And hence the 
thing, in so far as it possesses the attribute, does not have the reason 
for its existence within itself, but needs another thing by reason of 
which it is whatever it is.27 In the third chapter, therefore, Anselm 
speaks about things not in so far as they have this or that attribute but 
in so far as they exist. For their existence in general, just as any 
particular attribute, needs a reason. The things which we experience 
do not contain within themselves the reason for their existence, and 
hence: “Whatever is, apparently exists through something that is one 
and the same.”?® Again, the passage from the things which exist to that 
which explains their existence is based on the assumption that reason 
cannot do otherwise: “For it is altogether inconceivable that anything 
should not exist by virtue of something.”*® To understand the con- 





* Ibid. (Deane, p. 38). 

** Compare: “Whatever things are said to possess any attribute in such a way 
that in mutual comparison they may be said to possess it in greater, or less, or 
equal degree, are said to possess it by virtue of some fact, which is not under- 
stood to be one thing in one case and another in another, but to be the same in 
different cases, whether it is regarded as existing in these cases in equal or 
unequal degree” (ibid. [Deane, p. 39]). 

* Tbid., ch. iii (Deane, p. 41). 

* Ibid. 
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tingent things which constitute the objects of our experience, the 
mind must necessarily assert the absolute. It is not possible to explain 
the lower by the higher and the higher by the still higher, and so 
ad infinitum. For if no absolute is postulated which can be understood 
through itself, which does not demand something beyond itself, the 
contingent series, no matter how few or how many members it may 
contain, remains unexplained. This, then, is the alternative: Either we 
postulate an absolute, or else whatever is the object of human experi- 
ence is unintelligible. If knowledge is to be possible, the world must 
be intelligible ; and, if the world is to be intelligible, there must be a 
being from which all else derives its intelligibility. Such is the reason- 
ing of the fourth chapter of the Monologium: 

Therefore, although it cannot be denied that some natures are superior to others, 
nevertheless reason convinces us that some nature is so preeminent among these, 
that it has no superior. For, if the distinction of degrees is infinite, so that there is 
among them no degree, than which no higher can be found, our course of reason- 
ing reaches this conclusion: that the multitude of natures themselves is not 
limited by any bounds. But only an absolutely foolish man can fail to regard such 


a conclusion as absurdly foolish. There is, then, necessarily some nature which 


is sO superior to some nature or natures, that there is none in comparison with 
which it is ranked as inferior.” 


So far it seems that Anselm can truthfully say that nothing in his 
writings is inconsistent with Saint Augustine,*! nor, he might have 
added, with Plato or the Neoplatonists. And it also appears evident 


that he has faithfully followed the method which he stated in the 
Preface to the Monologium: 


Nothing in Scripture should be urged on the authority of Scripture itself but that 
whatever the conclusion of independent investigation should declare to be true, 
should, in an unadorned style, with common proofs and with a simple argument, 


be briefly enforced by the cogency of reason, and plainly expounded in the light 
of truth.” 


If Anselm succeeded in offering, in the Monologium, a proof which 
was supported by the best Neoplatonic tradition, why did he find it 
necessary to make a renewed attempt, in the Proslogium, at reconcil- 
ing reason and faith? It is not that he considered the original argu- 
ment as invalid, for what reasons could he have offered to regard it as 
such? Had he not carefully laid the foundation of the argument by 





™ Tbid., ch. iv (Deane, p. 43). 
* Tbid., Preface (Deane, p. 36). 
* Ibid. (Deane, p. 35). 
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securing it in ordinary human experience, by resting it on an empirical 
fact accessible to anyone willing to analyze the manner in which the 
knowledge process takes place? And had he not made use of a prin- 
ciple which he could never repudiate, the principle that human knowl- 
edge is valid and that the human mind has access to a universe which is 
thoroughly intelligible? That the universe might be incompletely real- 
ized, that even in its highest aspects it might still struggle for perfec- 
tion, this is an alternative which to Anselm seemed altogether too ab- 
surd to be entertained.** 

Anselm himself claims to have been motivated by a desire for greater 
economy in the argument: 
Considering that this book [the Monologium] was knit together by the linking 
of many arguments, I began to ask myself whether there might be found a single 


argument which would require no other for its proof than itself alone; and alone 
would suffice to demonstrate that God truly exists. 


Anselm must have known that the greater simplicity and economy of 
the new argument also made it more difficult to understand. That this 
proved to be the case is borne out by the fact that the controversy about 
the “ontological argument” arose early and has not quite abated even 
at this late date. Why, then, was he willing to risk misunderstanding ? 
What did he hope to gain by incurring that risk? 

The greater economy of the argument in the Proslogium, as com- 
pared with that of the Monologium, seems at first glance evident. In 
the Monologium the argument passes from the existence of contingent 
things to the existence of an absolute, and this passage is justified by 
the fact that we cannot judge the contingent except in the light of the 
idea of a perfect being. In the Proslogium, on the other hand, imper- 
fect beings do not seem to enter the argument at all. The passage, it 
seems, is effected directly from the idea of a perfect being to the exist- 
ence of that being. This procedure often raises the two objections to 
which reference has already been made above: (1) We do not have 
such an idea; (2) If we had it, the argument would involve a passage 


* Compare: “Yes, although the dead cannot change their minds, I would re- 
spectfully beg the shade of Spinoza himself to suspend for a moment that strict 
rationalism, that jealous, hard-reasoning, confident piety. ..and to imagine —I do 
not say admit—that nature may be but imperfectly formed in the bosom of 
chaos, and that reason in us may be imperfectly adapted to the understanding of 
nature” (George Santayana, “Ultimate Religion,” Readings in Philosophy, ed. 
Randall, Buchler, and Shirk [New York, 1946], p. 370). 

“ Proslogium, Preface [Deane, p. 2]. 
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from idea to existence. To answer these objections, some such argu- 
ment as that contained in the Monologium would have to be repeated. 
It would have to be shown that although this idea is not directly 
known, it is known to function in the knowledge process, and it is, 
upon analysis of that process, found to be the very condition of human 
knowledge. It would, furthermore, have to be pointed out that, while 
it is true that the passage from idea to reality is not legitimate when 
we deal with ordinary ideas, it is legitimate in the case of the idea of a 
perfect being because of the disastrous consequences for knowledge 
which the denial of its objectivity would involve. The empirical basis 
of both arguments would seem to be the knowledge process and noth- 
ing would be gained by starting with one phase or factor of that 
process. For such a procedure would be possible only if the listener 
could be expected to presuppose the broader basis of the Monologium 
and would have to be abandoned just as soon as doubts as to the ex- 
istence in the mind of the idea of a perfect being were raised. A mere 
abridgment of the argument, which gains economy by taking a great 
deal for granted, offers no real advantage. 


However, to say that Anselm starts with an abstract phase of the 


knowledge process, that is, with the idea of “a being than which noth- 
ing greater can be conceived’ is true only if we disregard the first 
chapter of the Proslogium and the prayer which it contains. But by 
what right can we simply ascribe the first chapter to a verbose out- 
burst of a saintly man’s devotion, which, at best, is irrelevant to a 
philosophical discussion ? 

While prayer cannot directly express a truth, it does imply a funda- 
mental relationship of dependence, a state of inferiority on the part of 
the one who offers the prayer. With the opening words, “Up now, 
slight man!’ Anselm recognizes himself as deficient. But is not man 
the crowning achievement of Nature, at least on this earth on which 
he finds himself? It is not by comparing himself with other beings 
that man’s inadequacy becomes evident to himself. “Enter the inner 
chamber of thy mind. ...”°* There you will find this standard of per- 
fection in the light of which man’s shortcomings are made manifest. 
Only in that light can he appreciate the immensity of his aspiration 
which nothing short of the perfect can arrest: “He longs to come to 





% Thid., ch. ii (Deane, p. 7). 
* Ibid., ch. i (Deane, p. 3). ** Tid. 
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thee, and thy dwelling place is inaccessible. He is eager to find thee, 
and knows not thy place. He desires to seek thee, and does not know 
thy face.’’38 

Without the supreme good he cannot be happy, and yet he does not 
know how to attain it: “That has departed without which nothing is 
happy, and that remains which, in itself, is only miserable.’’*® 

If left to his own resources, man seems ultimately doomed to frus- 
tration, for his life is without aim or purpose: “We suffer want in 
happiness, and feel a miserable longing, and alas! we remain empty.’’4° 

This, then, is the function of the idea of a perfect being: to reveal 
oneself to oneself. The idea itself may be “seen as through a glass 
dimly,”* it may be merely a rule as to how not to conceive the supreme 
being ;** but the light it sheds is sufficient to reveal the self in all its 
futility and helplessness. And the prayer is the recognition of that 
utter state of dependence. This, then, is the incontrovertible fact : man 
is dependent. This every reasonable man knows with complete cer- 
tainty. No reasoning is necessary to lead him to that truth, for he ex- 
periences it all too vividly in the agony of unfulfilled desire. 

Anselm, therefore, far from starting in the Proslogium with an ab- 
stract phase of the knowledge process, begins with the whole man, 
with man in possession of a host of desires and aspirations which it is 
not in his power to realize. The Neoplatonists recognized the self- 
transcendence of man and indicated the goal. Anselm prays as if he 
had followed the road which they pointed out and gone astray: “I 
strove toward God and I stumbled upon myself.”*? The Stoics exalted 
the self-sufficiency of man: “It is,” says Marcus Aurelius, “in thy 
power whenever thou shalt choose to enter into thyself and be im- 
mediately in perfect tranquility.”** As if he had in vain heeded the 
advice of the philosopher-king, Anselm cries out: “I sought calm in 
privacy, and I found tribulation and grief, in my inmost thoughts.”* 





* Ibid. (Deane, p. 4). 

® Ibid. 

Ibid. (Deane, pp. 4-5). 

“ Compare: Plato, “Phaedrus,” The Works of Plato, ed. Irwin Edman (New 
York: The Modern Library, 1928), p. 291. 

“ Compare Barth, op. cit., pp. 81, 82, 113. 

* Proslogium, ch. i (Deane, p. 5). 


“The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antonius, trans. George Long 
(Philadelphia), p. 1209. 


* Proslogium, ch. i (Deane, p. 5). 
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The Greeks had glorified contemplation as the greatest source of hu- 
man happiness.*® To Anselm it brought disappointment: “I wished to 
smile in the joy of my mind, and I am compelled to frown by the 
sorrow of my heart.’’47 

The Greeks, the Neoplatonists, and the Stoics had recognized the 
greatness of man. But Anselm had also seen that this very greatness 
reveals more clearly his status as a creature, his impotence to realize 
the very desires of which his greatness consists. He recognized that 
God is man’s only hope: “Restore thyself to us, that it may be well 
with us, — thyself, without whom it is ill with us.’’4* In germ, the dem- 
onstration is contained in the prayer,*® for fundamentally it con- 
sists in the presentation of an alternative: either man is doomed to 
frustration, a living paradox, a freak of nature, fraught with possi- 
bilities of development to which his fragile frame seems to give the lie, 
or God exists and through an act of love satisfies man’s deepest 
cravings. 

We can now see why the argument in the Monolgium left Anselm 
dissatisfied. Its philosophical elements are carried over into the Pros- 
logium; but the spirit in which the argument moves is different. The 
Monologium was still Greek in nature, for it rested the argument on 
the glory and power of man. The Proslogium is Christian, for, al- 
though dealing with the same man, it starts with the shortcomings, the 
inadequacies, the dependence of man. The Christian naturally prays, 
and, from his awareness of his dependence as expressed in the prayer, 
his mind rises directly to an understanding of the existence of God. It 
is this directness of the route from man to God, nay, the Christian man 
to God, in which the economy of the argument consists. 

The dependence of man is manifest in all his activities, but more 





“ Compare: “But if happiness consists in activity in accordance with virtue, it 
is reasonable that it should be activity in accordance with the highest virtue; and 
this will be the virtue of the highest part in us;...this activity is the activity of 
contemplation” (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics). 

* Proslogium, ch. i (Deane, p. 5). 

“ Ibid. (Deane, pp. 5-6). 

““Uebrigens eine eigene Art zu beweisen. Anselm sagt: Ich will Gottes 
Dasein beweisen. Zu dem Ende bete ich zu Gott, mich zu staerken und mir zu 
helfen — aber das ist ja ein viel besserer Beweis fuer Gottes Dasein, dass das 
so gewiss ist, dass man Gott zu Hilfe haben muss, um es zu beweisen; wenn man 
ohne Gottes Hilfe sein Dasein beweisen koennte, waere das gleichsam weniger 


gewiss, dass er da ist...” (cited from Kierkegaard by Walter Ruttenbeck, 
Soeren Kierkegaard [1930], p. 130). 
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particularly so in his highest activity, in knowing. Anselm, as in the 
Monologium, chooses the knowledge process as a basis for his demon- 
stration of the existence of God. 

After the prayer, there is no need to establish the idea of a perfect 
being in the mind. It is true that we cannot say what that perfect being 
is, but we know how it functions in human knowledge: without it, 
man would not be aware of his impotence and would not pray. And 
because we experience only its function, and not its content, it is best 
stated as negatively as possible: “That than which nothing greater 
can be conceived,’’®® as an injunction of how not to think God. Now, 
if knowing contingent things implies the idea of an absolute being, 
then whatever we say of that absolute being must be said in such a 
way that it does not reduce the absolute to the status of a contingent 
being, for to do this would be to try to explain the contingent in terms 
of the contingent, which, as shown in the Monologium, is impossible. 
Now, to think of that standard, of that than which nothing greater can 
be conceived as existing in the mind only, is to make it capable of 
being judged in terms of the idea of a greater being, namely a being 
which exists in the mind and in reality. But by so judging it, we reduce 
that which we found to be the condition of knowledge, and hence of 
being, to the status of the conditioned. Anselm might also argue that 
to conceive the condition of knowledge as purely subjective would 
imply that the knowledge of which it is the condition, such as, for in- 
stance, the knowledge of the self as dependent, must also be denied 
objectivity. This would mean that, while we experience ourselves as 


dependent, we are not really dependent, that this most certain truth is 
an untruth. 


Again, to conceive the condition of knowledge in terms of a being 
which exists, but does not necessarily exist, i.e., can be conceived as 
not to exist, is to judge it in the light of an idea of a being which 
necessarily exists and to find it wanting. 


Thus God, as the condition of knowing, cannot be said to exist in 
the mind alone: to be the condition of knowing, he must be the condi- 
tion of being as well. And being the condition of being, he must 
necessarily be, or else nothing would be now. Having thus demon- 
strated the existence of God, Anselm has also said something of the 





© Proslogium, ch. ii (Deane, p. 7). 
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nature of God, albeit in a purely negative way. Moreover, he has found 
a method which will guide him in regard to anything further he may 
wish to assert or deny of God; the denial or assertion must be such 
that it does not impair God’s status as the unconditioned: ‘Therefore, 
thou art just, truthful, blessed, and whatever it is better to be than not 


to be. For it is better to be just than not just; better to be blessed than 
not blessed.”’>! 


Let us now turn to Gaunilon’s criticism of the argument for the 
existence of God which Anselm offers in the Proslogium. Gaunilon 
fastens his attack upon what appears to be the starting point of the 
argument: the fact that we have in the mind an idea of the being whose 
existence is to be demonstrated. Gaunilon claims that nothing can be 
proved from the fact that we have an idea in the mind, for we have 
ideas in the mind of things whose existence is uncertain or which do 
not exist at all.5* Anselm’s argument, according to Gaunilon, rests on 
even weaker ground than if it rested on the idea of a thing whose 
existence is uncertain or which does not exist at all. For we can, for 
instance, form some conception of a man who is completely unknown 


to us, in as much as we have knowledge of other men. But “this being 
which is greater than all which can be conceived” is unique, and, since 
it is not directly known, it cannot be known at all.5% 


It is evident that Gaunilon is far from willing to grant to the idea 
under consideration the special and exclusive status which it must 
have in order to be able to play its assigned role in the argument. He 
does not even seem to be aware of the significance which Anselm 
ascribes to it, for he carelessly substitutes for Anselm’s expression, 
which indicates the transcendent character of the idea, an expression 
which brings it down to the level of ideas of contingent things. For 
“that than which nothing greater can be conceived” is the greatest in 





= Tbid., ch. v (Deane, p. 11). 

Compare: “Therefore, O Lord, although thou art not a body, yet thou art 
truly sensible in the highest degree in respect of this, that thou dost cognize all 
things in the highest degree; and not as animal cognizes, through a corporeal 
sense” (Ibid., ch. vi [Deane, p. 11]). 

= In Behalf of the Fool (Deane, p. 147). 

5 “T so far as actual knowledge of the object, either from its specific or gen- 
eral character, is concerned, am as little able to conceive of this being when I 
hear of it, or to have it in my understanding, as I am to conceive of or under- 
stand God himself: whom, indeed, for this very reason I can conceive not to 
exist” (Jbid. [Deane, p. 148]). 
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the absolute sense ; a “being greater than all other beings’”®* may sim- 
ply be the highest of all contingent things. The idea to which Gaunilon 
compares the idea of that than which nothing greater can be conceived, 
namely, the idea of a perfect island, is not even the idea of the highest 
of all contingent things, but simply the highest of a given class.5° That 
from such an idea, be it of a perfect island or any other perfect thing in 
that sense, nothing can be proved as to its existence, Anselm readily 
admits.** 


While it is thus evident that Gaunilon misunderstood Anselm and 
that his objections missed their mark, it is generally held that Anselm 
in turn was unaware of the fact that he was misunderstood. Although 
this may well be the case, it does not follow that Anselm failed to fur- 
nish an answer to the objections. For the view that Anselm misunder- 
stood Gaunilon appears to find support not so much in the content of 
his reply to Gaunilon, but rather in the arrangement of the various 
parts of that reply. Had Anselm known that Gaunilon adopted a posi- 
tion different from his own, one would have expected him to start out 
by making every effort to win the objector over to his point of view, 
to make him see that there is a fundamental difference between the 
idea of a being than which a greater is inconceivable and all other 
ideas, and to show him how this idea can be discovered, that is, how 
it can be found to function in experience. Instead Anselm briefly ap- 
peals to Gaunilon’s “faith and conscience” in support of the fact that 
we have such an idea’ and then launches into a review of that part 
of the original argument, albeit with certain variations,®5* which tries 
to prove that to deny objective validity to the idea of a being than 
which a greater cannot be conceived, is to fall into contradiction. That 





Tid. 

Ibid. (Deane, p. 150). 

® “For the real existence of a being which is said to be greater than all other 
beings cannot be demonstrated in the same way with the real existence of one 
that is said to be a being than which a greater cannot be conceived” (Anselm's 
Apclogetic, ch. v [Deane, pp. 161-162]). 

* Tbid., ch. i (Deane, p. 154). 

* Compare, for instance: “For that than which a greater is inconceivable can- 
not be conceived except as without a beginning. But whatever can be conceived 
to exist, and does not exist, can be conceived to exist through a beginning. Hence 
what can be conceived to exist, and does not exist, is not the being than which a 


greater cannot be conceived. Therefore, if such a being can be conceived to exist, 
necessarily it does exist” (ibid.). 
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such reasoning is wasted on Gaunilon, who does not acknowledge the 
existence of that idea even in the mind, is obvious enough. 

It is nonetheless true that Anselm does establish the existence in the 
mind of the idea in question. However, his more detailed argument to 
that effect appears not at the beginning, where one would think it 
belonged, but in the later chapters of his reply to Gaunilon. In the 
eighth chapter, for instance, he repeats the Neoplatonic argument 
which, based on the knowledge of the more or less good, leads the 
mind to a knowledge of the supreme good.®® And even if this argument 
were incapable of unveiling the nature of the absolute, it would still 
give us some knowledge, for even the ineffable, so Anselm reasons in 
the ninth chapter, if known to be such, is not altogether inconceivable. 
In this manner, Anselm makes more explicit a notion which he has 
indicated briefly in the first chapter by means of the traditional Neo- 
platonic metaphor which stresses the functional aspect of the idea of 
the absolute : 

But if you say that it is not understood and that it is not in the understanding, 
because it is not thoroughly understood; you should say that a man who cannot 


face the direct rays of the sun does not see the light of day, which is none other 
than the sunlight.™ 


These Neoplatonic arguments, however, are necessary only for the 
fool, the unbeliever who “does not accept sacred authority.” 
For the Christian, there is a more direct way: 


But if any Catholic would deny this, let him remember that the invisible things 
of God, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.™ 


Why the Christian can dispense with the Neoplatonic argument, An- 
selm does not say. However, this apparent appeal to Scripture need not 
cause us any concern. Anselm may simply wish to say that the Chris- 





* “For, you say, you neither know such a being in itself, nor can you form an 
idea of it from anything like it.— But obviously this is not true. For everything 
that is less good, in so far as it is good, is like the greater good. It is therefore 
evident to any rational mind, that by ascending from the lesser good to the great- 
er, we can form a considerable notion of a being than which a greater is incon- 
ceivable” (ibid., ch. viii [Deane, p. 167]). 

“There is nothing to prevent one’s saying ineffable, although what is said 
to be ineffable cannot be spoken of. Inconceivable is conceivable, although that 
to which the word inconceivable can be applied is not conceivable” (ibid., ch. ix 
[Deane, p. 168]). 

™ Tbid., ch. i (Deane, p. 156). 

© Tbid., ch. viii (Deane, p. 168). % Ibid. 
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tian has an idea of God in the mind, as a matter of fact, and that the 
origin of the idea is irrelevant to the discussion. More disturbing is the 
famous statement which concludes the first chapter of the Proslogium: 
“For this I also believe, — that unless I believed, I should not under- 
stand.”’*+ Here the dependence of the argument on faith is expressed 
emphatically, and it is this expression which, when read in conjunction 
with some less specific utterances, lends a measure of plausibility to 
the theological interpretation of Karl Barth and E. Gilson’s refusal to 
regard the argument of the Proslogium as philosophical. But does 
dependence on faith, more specifically on Christian faith, necessarily 
destroy the philosophical character of the argument? 

It does not seem difficult to conceive the function of faith as purely 
psychological. Anselm was aware of the fact that God’s existence 
could be denied, although such denial would involve contradiction. 
Had not the fool said in his heart: “There is no God” ?® But the fool, 
according to Anselm, can make the denial precisely because he is “dull 
and a fool.’’®* He is first of all dull; he does not really know what he is 
saying ; and in his ignorance he contradicts himself: “So, then, no one 
who understands what God is can conceive that God does not exist; 
although he says these words in his heart, either without any, or with 
a foreign, signification.”’®* 

What, then, makes the fool dull, what interferes with his vision so 
that he cannot see that which in itself is so evident ? The answer to this 
question brings us back to the prayer of the first chapter of the Pros- 
logium, which is an expression of man’s radical dependence. It is this 
dependence of which the fool is ignorant. The performance of man’s 
ordinary activities does not require a full awareness of the fundamental 
problems of life and death. It is in the narrow view of his daily routine 
that man can regard himself as self-sufficient. Through faith in re- 
vealed truth, he sees himself in the broader context which embraces 
his origin and his ultimate destiny. As his horizon widens, his sense of 
self-sufficiency tends to diminish. However, this more integral percep- 
tion of man, although it introduces the problem of Anselm’s argument, 
is not sufficient to compel assent to its conclusion. Plato keenly felt 
the need of an ultimate explanation, and yet, when placed before the 
alternative of accepting the existence of an absolute reality or of sacri- 





“ Proslogium, ch. i (Deane, p. 7). * Thid. 
* Ibid., ch. iii (Deane, p. 9). * Tbid., ch. iv (Deane, p. 10). 
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ficing the intelligibility of the world, he hesitated and remained un- 
decided. Had he looked in vain for an experience in which he might 
confirm the ideas of reason, an experience which the empirical world 
cannot supply? In any event, where Plato’s quest failed to reach certi- 
tude, Anselm succeeded. It may well be that Anselm’s faith tipped the 
scale in favor of the existence of an ultimate reality. For to Anselm, 
faith was more than an intellectual acceptance of the truths of revela- 
tion ; it was a life consecrated to the service of the supreme being. Is it 
too much to say that this life provided him with the experience which 
gives sustenance to the ideas of reason? That is to say, could Anselm 
assent so readily because his reason merely confirmed the existence of 
a reality of which his whole being so keenly felt the need? Shall we say 
that in a mind which dwelled upon the reality of the supreme being in 
thought and prayer, the cry of the desire for self-realization, fulfill- 
ment, and salvation became so urgent that it drowned out the cautious 
skeptical voices of the scientific spirit, which was so much alive in 
Plato and was to become again so dominant in our times? 


There is, however, a more fundamental way in which the role of 
faith in the arguments can be construed. In both the Monologium and 
the Proslogium, Anselm endeavors to establish the existence of the 
condition of knowing and being. Now, strictly speaking, the demon- 
stration of the condition of knowledge is not possible ; for the demon- 
stration of the condition, from the very beginning, would have to 
assume the condition to be demonstrated. The absolute cannot be 
judged to be or not to be, for that would involve judging it in terms 
of, and thereby making it dependent upon, something other than itself ; 
it would mean conditioning the unconditioned. It is the circular and 
self-contradictory character of such a procedure which Anselm seems 
to express when he says: “For, if a mind could conceive of a being 
better than thee, the creature would rise above the creator ; and this is 
most absurd.’’6§ 

How, then, does Anselm avoid this difficulty? Anselm does not 
demonstrate in the sense of starting with a self-evident principle, from 
which a series of propositions are deduced. In such a procedure, the 
mind is compelled to assent to each step in the argument, and, willy- 
nilly, to accept the conclusion. Instead, he sets out from an empirical 


* Ibid., ch. iii (Deane, p. 9). 
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fact, the knowledge process. Through an analysis of that process, he 
discovers a factor, the idea of a perfect being, without which the knowl- 
edge process would not be possible. The discovery of that principle 
confronts him with an alternative: either to attribute objective validity 
to that idea, or to deny the ability of the mind to know reality. A man 
can choose the second of the two alternants, although his choice implies 
a view of the world as ultimately unintelligible or of truth as inaccessi- 
ble to the human mind. Of course, in denying the existence of God, he 
claims to utter a truth, while at the same time he denies the condition 
of truth. But to say to such a man that he contradicts himself is in- 
effectual, for he rejects the ultimate validity of the laws of human 
reason. From a purely logical point of view, the Anselmian argument 
ends with the alternative. A choice between the two alternants is possi- 
ble only subsequent to an act of faith in ultimate rationality. Once the 
choice is made, once we view the world not with the self but with 
God as the center, then human experience, which before appeared self- 
contradictory, takes on meaning and human desires, which seemed 
doomed to ultimate frustration, become capable of fulfillment. Faith 
merely leads the way; as soon as the position is reached, the light 


which emanates and reveals man’s fragmentary experiences as parts 
of a whole justifies the choice. Faith, though necessary to the argu- 
ment, thus leaves the rational character of the conclusion unaffected, 
and Anselm can say: 


I thank thee, gracious Lord, I thank thee; because what I formerly believed by 
thy bounty, I now so understand by thine illumination, that if I were unwilling 


to believe that thou dost exist, I should not be able not to understand this to be 
true.” 


Just how Anselm conceived the part which faith played in his argu- 
ments, no one can say with certainty, for Anselm chose to state the 
fact without giving the reasons for the fact. But if it is granted that 
the main body of the arguments is philosophical, then a few stray 
remarks of Anselm as to their dependence on faith do not necessarily 
overthrow this view. If it can be shown that this dependence can be 
conceived in a manner which leaves the philosophical character of the 
arguments intact, then we can avoid the tour de force of Karl Barth 


and the paradoxical position which Etienne Gilson felt compelled to 
accept. 





* Ibid., ch. iv (Deane, p. 10). 
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This, then, is the conclusion which our inquiry seems to yield: the 


empirical basis of the arguments both in the M onologium and the Pros- 
logium is the idea of a perfect being which, upon analysis, is found to 
function in the knowing process. In selecting this factor as a point of 
departure for his speculations, Anselm pursues a type of inquiry which 
in Western civilization appears for the first time in the dialogues of 
Plato, and which, if Alexandre Koyré is right, reached Anselm through 
the Neoplatonists by way of Saint Angustine. In the Monologium, the 
argument appears more or less in its traditional form. Dissatisfied with 
this form, Anselm recasts it by infusing it with a spirit typical of the 
Christian who is disturbed by a shocking awareness of his need for 
redemption. Anselm, like Plato, seems to realize that the scientific 
mind cannot reach the conclusion. But where Plato suspends judgment 
or has recourse to myth, Anselm boldly asserts with the aid of faith. 
Faith so used, however, is not necessarily antithetical to reason, for 
although reason cannot wholly justify that faith, without that faith 
reason would not be possible. It is as necessary to the philosopher as 
the faith in the uniformity of nature is necessary to the scientist. This 
latter faith the scientist cannot wholly justify by his procedure, but, 
without it, he could not engage in scientific inquiry. 


HENRY G. WOLZ 
Wagner College 
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DISCUSSION 
CARNAP’S THEORY OF PROBABILITY 


ROFESSOR CARNAP’s latest book, Logical Foundations of Probabil- 
Pix: is the first volume of a projected two-volume work on the 
problems of probability and induction. It is a formidable book of more 
than 600 pages. It is marked by the same lucidity of style, thorough- 
ness of learning, and skill in conducting arguments which are char- 
acteristic features of the author’s earlier publications. Carnap takes 
great pains to explain in minutest detail his' basic concepts and the 
arguments which take him to his main conclusions. This makes read- 
ing easy in spite of the extensive use of logical and mathematical sym- 
bols. The main emphasis is on the formal aspect of the subject. The 
philosophical discussion is somewhat in the background; the reader 
may feel that a further penetration into the epistemological and onto- 
logical aspects of the subject is needed in order to make the applica- 
bility and relevance of the theory clear. 

In this review I shall proceed according to the following plan: First 
I shall say some words about Carnap’s general conception of the very 
subject matter of his work, viz., the logical study of inductive think- 
ing. I shall try to show that his view on inductive logic as being the 
same as probability logic is, in one respect at least, too narrow. There- 
upon I shall present the essentials of Carnap’s formal theory of prob- 
ability. The presentation will be in two steps. First a number of pre- 
liminary concepts will have to be introduced. This done, the basic con- 
cepts of a measure and confirmation function can easily be defined and 
their relation to the idea of probability explained. Finally, I shall 
make some remarks about Carnap’s concepts probability, and prob- 

I regret that three chapters in Carnap’s book will have to be al- 
together omitted from presentation and discussion in this review. 
These are Chapter VI (pp. 346-427), dealing with the ideas of relev- 
ance and irrelevance ; Chapter VII (pp. 427-482), in which a system 


*LOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF PROBABILITY. By Ruvotr Carnap. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xvii, 607. $12.50. 
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of comparative (nonquantitative) inductive logic is developed; and 
Chapter IX (pp. 511-561), treating the problem of estimation. These 
chapters contain a number of original contributions to the subject. 
Toward the end of Chapter VII there is also an interesting discussion 
of the concept of confirming evidence. 


I 


Carnap’s reflections on the nature, “possibility,” and importance of 
a logical study of induction are, on the whole, illuminating and useful. 
He shows? why the fact that there is no mechanical procedure for 
finding a suitable hypothesis for the explanation of a given observa- 
tional report does not stultify the demand for an inductive logic con- 
taining exact rules. These rules, broadly speaking, concern the support 
which a given hypothesis (inductive conclusion) gains from given 
data of observation or experiment. Inductive logic, Carnap rightly 
points out, is in many ways analogous to deductive logic, when the 
latter is conceived of as a study of the concept of logical consequence ; 
one important similarity lies in the fact that the relation between 
premises and conclusion in a deductive and inductive argument alike 
is independent of the question of truth and knowledge of truth in the 
premises. Carnap also convincingly shows* why many arguments 
against the possibility of a numerical evaluation of the support (degree 
of confirmation) afforded by given data in favor of a hypothesis are 
either wrong or irrelevant from the point of view of logic. I would 
agree with Carnap that a quantitative approach of the kind which his 
c-functions exemplify is probably more fruitful than a purely “topo- 
logical” approach to the problem of confirmation. 

Carnap makes‘ a distinction between inductive logic and the metho- 
dology of induction. “The latter gives no exact rules but only advice 
how best to apply inductive procedures for given purposes.” I am 
not certain that the distinction is an altogether happy one; it seems 
to me that the term “methodology” is used by Carnap to cover a host 
of questions, some of which are really subordinate to logic and con- 
cern the application of inductive rules in practice, but others of which 
are epistemological problems basic to his own undertaking in inductive 
logic. 

In connection with the distinction mentioned Carnap makes a fac- 
tual mistake which I think should be corrected. He writes: 


One of the purposes in emphasizing the distinction between inductive logic 
proper and the methodology of induction is to make it clear that certain books, 





* Ibid., sec. 43. ® Tbid., sec. 46. * Ibid., sec. 44. 
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investigations, and discussions concerning induction do not belong to inductive 
logic although they often are attributed to it. This holds in particular for the 
works of Francis Bacon and John Stuart Mill; their discussions on induction, 
including Mill’s methods of agreement, difference, etc., belong chiefly to the 
methodology of induction and give hardly a beginning of inductive logic.® 


The last sentence, I think, is an error. It is true that the works 
mentioned, in particular those of Bacon and to a lesser extent those 
of Mill, are obscured by a failure to distinguish clearly between the 
two tasks of analyzing inductive inference with the instruments of 
logic on the one hand and of promoting the invention of new truths 
in science on the other hand. It is further the case that downright 
logical errors are found, particularly in the writings of Mill and oc- 
casionally also in those of Bacon. All this, however, ought not to 
obscure the essential fact that the core of Bacon’s and Mill’s treatment 
of induction is an exact logical theory. It is the theory of a characteris- 
tic sort of inductive argument, proceeding by “the elimination of con- 
current possibilities.” It is a theory of invalidation and can, as such, 
be regarded as a branch of inductive logic complementary to the theory 
of confirmation as studied, e.g., by Carnap. The logic of elimination 
or invalidation is neither trivial nor unimportant. That it is not trivial 
is shown, negatively, by the numerous breaches against its principles 
committed both by professional logicians in their theories of induction 
and by scientists in their reasoning from experiments and observations 
and, positively, by the fact that it is still capable of and in need of 
further development. That its study is important follows from the fact 
that a great part of so-called inductive reasoning both in science and 
in everyday life is actually based on it. 

Carnap’s failure to recognize the theory of elimination as an in- 
dependent branch of inductive logic is probably connected with the 
fact that he pays comparatively little attention to the kind of induction 
which he calls the universal inference and which concludes from a 
finite number of “instances” to a universally valid “law.” It may be the 
case that the importance of this kind of induction has been traditional- 
ly overrated ; it seems to me certain that Carnap, on the other hand, 
much underrates it. I am inclined to believe that Carnap’s attitude 
toward universal induction is connected with the further fact that in 
his own theory no finite positive evidence can ever raise the degree of 
confirmation of a numerically unrestricted universal law above 0. We 
shall have occasion to return to this point later. 

It is thus hardly possible without an essential addition or modifica- 





® Ibid., p. 205. 
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tion to assent to Carnap’s contention in the preface to his book that all 
inductive reasoning is reasoning in terms of probability and that con- 
sequently inductive logic is the same as probability logic based on the 
notion of degree of confirmation (probability) of a hypothesis relative 
to some given evidence. 


II 


In order to understand Carnap’s formal theory of the concept of 
degree of confirmation, we must first define a number of preliminary 
concepts. Carnap’s own exposition is extremely concise and thorough- 
going in formal matters. The summary, given in this and the next 
section, cannot pretend to reach the same level of logical rigor. Many 
points will have to be either simplified or omitted altogether. 

Let us consider a “language’”’ which contains, beside the customary 
logical constants, two names of individuals ‘a’ and ‘b’ and three primi- 
tive predicates ‘P;’, ‘P2’, and ‘P3’. We shall assume that the predicates 
are one-place predicates, i.e., designate properties. This language is 
one which Carnap calls 2%. 

By a state-description in 2°. we understand a sentence in 2°. which 
states in a certain order for each one of the individuals a and b and for 
each one of the properties P;, P2, and P3, whether or not this indi- 
vidual has this property. Thus, e.g., the sentence ‘P,a.P2a.~P3a.~ 
P,b.P2b.~P3b’ is a state-description in 2%. (‘.’ is the symbol for con- 
junction and ‘~’ for negation. ) 

The total number of state-descriptions in 2*2, obviously, is 64. Gen- 
erally speaking, if there are N names of individuals and x primitive 
one-place predicates, the number of state-descriptions is 27. 

By the range of a sentence in 2*2 we understand the class of state- 
descriptions in which the sentence in question holds. (The meaning of 
“holds” is readily explained by reference to “truth” and ought to be 
clear from the example which we give.) For instance, the range of the 
sentence ‘P,a V P2b’ is the 48 state-descriptions, which contain at least 
one of the sentences ‘P,a’ and ‘P2b’ unnegated. (‘V’ is the symbol for 
disjunction. ) 

The number of sentences in 2%. is infinite, but the number of dif- 
ferent ranges is finite. It is 2°*. This means that the infinitely many 
sentences express a finite number only of propositions. Generally 
speaking, if there are ¢ state-descriptions in a language, there are 2¢ 
ranges (expressible propositions). 

Two sentences in 2%, are isomorphic, if we get the one from the other 
by replacing in it ‘a’ by ‘b’ and ‘b’ by ‘a’. For instance, ‘P;a V P2b’ and 
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‘Pb V Pea’ are isomorphic. Of particular importance are isomorphic 
state-descriptions. To any given state-description in 2% there cor- 
responds (at most) one isomorphic state-description. Generally speak- 
ing, to any given state-description in a language £*y where N is the 
number of names of individuals and z the number of primitive one- 
place predicates, there correspond (at most) N !-1 isomorphic state- 
descriptions. 

It is of some importance to observe that the number of isomorphic 
state-descriptions may be less than the maximum. For instance, there 
is no (other) state-description isomorphic to ‘~P,a.P2a.P3a.~P,b. 
P2b.P3b’. 

By a structure-description in 2°. we understand the disjunction 
(the terms being taken in a certain order) of a given state-description 
and all state-descriptions which are isomorphic to the given one. 
For instance, ‘P,a.P2a.~P3a.~P1b.P2b.~P3b VP \b.P2b.~P3b.~Pya. 
P.a.~P3a’ is a structure-description in 2%». 

By the Q-predicates in 2%. we understand the 8 molecular predicates 
‘P;.P2.P3’ and ‘P;.P2.~P3’ and...and ‘~P;.~P2.~P3’.® The 8 prop- 
erties designated by the 8 molecular predicates we call Q-properties. 
Generally speaking, if there are z primitive one-place predicates in a 
language, there are 2 Q-predicates in the language. 

Every predicate in 2*,, whether primitive or not, designates the 
same property as a certain disjunction of Q-predicates in 2*5. By the 
width of a predicate in 2°, we understand the number of Q-predicates, 
the disjunction of which designates the same property as the given 
predicate. The width of a predicate divided by the total number of 
Q-predicates is called its relative width. 

Example: ‘P;.~P,2’ designates the same property as ‘P;.~P2.P3 V 
P,.~P2.~P3’. Hence the width (in 2°.) of the predicate ‘P;.~P,’ is 
2. Its relative width is 2:8 or 1: 4. 

A set of predicates designating mutually exclusive and jointly ex- 
haustive properties are said to form a division. The simplest kind of 
division is the dichotomous division formed by a predicate and its nega- 
tion-predicate. 

By an individual distribution in Q%4 for all the names of individuals 
with respect to a given division we understand a sentence stating for 
each one of the individuals a and b which of the properties in the divi- 
sion it has. For instance, ‘P,a.~P,b’ is an individual distribution in 


* We can, for the purposes of the present review, ignore Carnap’s distinction 
between Q-predicates and Q-predicate-expressions. 
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%*, for all the names of individuals with respect to the dichotomous 
division formed by the predicates ‘P;’ and ‘~P,’. 

By a statistical distribution in 2%, for all the names of individuals 
with respect to a given division, we understand a disjunction (the 
terms being taken in a certain order) of isomorphic individual dis- 
tributions for all the names of individuals with respect to the same 
division. For instance, ‘Pya.~P,b V P,b.~P,a’ is a statistical dis- 
tribution in 2%, for all the names of individuals with respect to the 
same dichotomous division as above. 

It follows from what has been said that 

(i) the Q-predicates in a language constitute a division (the Q- 
division) ; 

(ii) any state-description is an individual distribution of all the 
names of individuals with respect to the division constituted by the 
QO-predicates ; 

(iii) any structure-description is a statistical distribution of all the 


names of individuals with respect to the division constituted by the 
Q-predicates. 


We arrange the (Q-properties and) Q-predicates in 2%, in a certain 
order: the first,..., the eighth. Given a state-description in 2%2, we | 
can tell of how many individuals the first Q-property is predicated in 
this description, of how many the second, and so on up to the eighth 
Q-property. Thus we produce a sequence of eight numbers. The sum 
of the numbers in the sequence is 2 (since each one of the two in- 
dividuals has one and only one of the properties designated by the 
Q-predicates). Generally speaking, in a language with N names of 
individuals and zw primitive one-place predicates, we get for every 
state-description a sequence of 2* numbers, the sum of which is N. 
We call the sequence in question a sequence of O-numbers. 

To isomorphic state-descriptions answers the same sequence of Q- 
numbers. Thus a structure-description in a language of the kind which 


Carnap calls 27y is completely characterized by a certain sequence of 
QO-numbers. 


We need not in this review consider how the above concepts apply 
to languages with an infinite number of names of individuals or primi- 
tive predicates designating relations. 


III 


We call m a regular measure function (m-function) for the state- 
descriptions in a language, if the following two conditions are fulfilled: 
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(i) For every state-description the value of m is a positive’ real 
number. 

(it) The sum of the values of m for all state-descriptions is 1. 

Example: In 2%, there are 64 state-descriptions. One way of choos- 
ing m is to assign the same value — in this case 1:64 —to all state- 
descriptions. This particular m-function Carnap calls m7. 

Having defined m for the state-descriptions, we declare that the 
value of m for any sentence is the sum of the values of m for those 
state-descriptions in which the sentence in question holds. For in- 
stance, in our 2%, the value of mf for the sentence ‘P;a V Pob’ is 48: 64 
or 3:4. 

Remembering that the range of a sentence is the class of state- 
descriptions in which the sentence holds, the m for a sentence thus is 
a measure of its range. (By convention, the value of m for a logically 
false sentence is 0.) 

Let m be a regular measure function and let e and h be any two 
sentences in a language. Consider the ratio of the value of m for the 
conjunction e.h and the value of m for e alone. We write c(h,e) = 
m(e.h) 


m(e) 
on m for the language in question. (By convention, c has no value, if 
m of e is 0.) 

Example: The ¢ based on mf Carnap calls cf. In our 2°, — and in 
any other language 27y which contains ‘a’ and ‘b’, and ‘P,’, ‘P2’, and 
‘P;’ —the value of ct for the pair of sentences ‘P,a’, ‘P,a V Pb’ is 
2:3. This value can be given the following interpretation: Of a num- 
ber of equally possible cases in which ‘P,a V P2b’ holds, two-thirds are 
favorable to ‘Pa’. This brings out a connection between cf and a cer- 
tain “classical” definition of probability. The general concept of a regu- 
lar confirmation function can, accordingly, be interpreted as a generali- 
zation of the “classical” definition to possibilities of any relative 
magnitude. 

By the null confirmation of the sentence (“hypothesis”) h, we un- 
derstand the value of c(h,t) where ¢ is a tautological sentence. It is 


. We call ¢ a regular confirmation function (c-function) based 





*If for “positive” we substitute “nonnegative” we get a more comprehensive 
concept mt which may be called the concept of a measure function (without the 
qualifying adjective “regular”). Carnap does not consider it. He seems to think 
(p. 287) that the possibility m—o for a state-description would somehow violate 
the “explicative adequacy” of his probability theory. No convincing reasons are 
given. The point will probably receive further discussion in Volume II. 
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easy to show that, c being based on m, the value of c(h,t) must be the 
same as the value of m(/). 

The concept of null confirmation answers to one of the many mean- 
ings of the phrase “probability a priori.” Considering this, we can 
say that the choice of a measure function m is tantamount to an as- 
sumption about the a priori probabilities of the state-descriptions in 
a language. The choice of mj, accordingly, means that all the a priori 
probabilities in question are equal. 

For regular c-functions a number of theorems can be proved which 
correspond to our intuitive notions of the formal properties of the con- 
cept of probability. The values of ¢ are in the interval between 0 and 1, 
the limits inclusive. If the range of e is included in that of h, the value 
of c(h,e) is 1. The Addition and Multiplication Theorems, known from 
the traditional theory, hold for all regular c-functions. So also the 
Inverse Theorem which is sometimes called Bayes’s Theorem. Carnap 
says® of the last theorem that it is “famous and much.debated.” The 
famous debate, however, is not directly concerned wish the formula 
in question,® but with a certain use of it for the purpose of deriving, in 
combination with a number of additional assumptions concerning ir- 
relevance and equal probability, another theorem which was also 


proved by Bayes and generalized by Laplace. The proof and discussion 
of this further theorem belong, I understand, to the second volume of 
Carnap’s work. 

A regular measure function m for the state-descriptions in a lan- 
guage is called symmetrical, if it has the same value for any two 
isomorphic state-descriptions. 


A regular confirmation function ¢ is called symmetrical, if it is based 
on a symmetrical measure function m. 

Example: It is clear that m7 fulfills the criterion of a symmetrical 
m-function and hence cf the criterion of a symmetrical c-function. 

Symmetrical m- and c-functions can be said to fulfill a requirement 
of nondiscrimination among individuals or to satisfy a demand that 
all individuals “ought to be given equal rights before the tribunal of 
logic.”2° Thus, e.g., if ¢ is symmetrical, then its value for the pair of 
sentences ‘P,a’, ‘P,a V Pob’ will equal its value for the pair ‘Pb’, 
‘Pb V Pea’. Speaking loosely, the probability of the “hypothesis” that 
a is P; on the “evidence” that either a is P; or b is Pe will equal the 
probability of the “hypothesis” that b is P; on the “evidence” that 
either b is P; or ais Po. 


® [bid., p. viii. ® [bid., p. 331. * Ibid., p. 485. 
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For symmetrical c-functions Carnap proves, inter alia, the following 
important theorem. 

Consider a population of m individuals. e states that n; of those in- 
dividuals have a certain property. h states that a certain proportion of 
the individuals in a certain sample or subclass of the population have 
the property in question. It can be shown that the value of (any sym- 
metrical) ¢ for the pair h,e reaches its maximum, when the proportion 
mentioned in h is equal, or as near as possible, to the value »;: or to 
the proportion of individuals in the whole population which have the 
property in question. 

This result is closely related to the Binomial Law and Bernoulli’s 
Theorem of the classical theory. Carnap readily proves these theorems 
also within the frame of his theory of symmetrical ¢-functions. 

The “inference” from the relative frequency of a property in a popu- 
lation to its relative frequency in a sample Carnap calls the direct 
inference. It is one of the five principal kinds of inductive inference 
which he distinguishes. The others are: the predictive inference (from 
one sample to another), the inference by analogy, the inverse infer- 
ence (from a sample to the population), and the universal inference. 

The direct inference, according to Carnap, is the only main form of 
inductive reasoning which can be adequately treated within the frame- 
work of the theory of c-functions, so far outlined. The treatment of the 
other types of induction requires a further specification of the c- 
functions in addition to the requirement of symmetry. This specifica- 
tion is introduced in the Appendix to the present volume, but the 
further elaboration of the logic of inductive inference is reserved for 
the second volume. 

By m* we understand that symmetrical m-function which ‘has the 
same value for all structure-descriptions in a language. 

Example: There are in all 36 structure-descriptions in 2%. Hence 
the value of m* for any structure-description is 1: 36. As will be re- 
membered, a state-description in 2%, has at most one isomorphic pair. 
The value of m* for any given state-description in 2%, is, consequently, 
either 1:36 or 1:72. It is, eg., 1:36 for the state-description 
‘P,a.P2a.~P3a.~P1b.P2b.~P3b’ and 1: 72 for ‘~P a.P2a.P3a.~ Pb. 
P2b.P3b’. 

By c* we understand the symmetrical c-function based on m*. 

Carnap’s system of inductive logic, to be constructed in the forth- 
coming second volume, will be based on c* as a proposed quantitative 
explicatum of the concept of degree of confirmation. 

Speaking in terms of probability, the choice of m* is tantamount 
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to an assumption that the structure-descriptions of a language are 
equally probable a priori. Remembering that a structure-description 
(in a language of the type 27x) is equivalent to a statistical distribution 
for all the names of individuals with respect to the division constituted 
by the Q-predicates, we can also say that the choice of m* is tantamount 
to an assumption of equal probabilities a priori of certain statistical 
distributions (proportions in a population). 

From the equiprobability of all statistical distributions with respect 
to the Q-division there does not follow their equiprobabiljty with re- 
spect to every division. If the predicates in the division are of unequal 
widths, the “balance of equiprobability” will, in general, be disturbed. 
If, however, all predicates in a division are of the same width, then 
the equiprobability of the statistical distributions with respect to this 
division follows from their equiprobability with respect to the Q- 
division. 

To students of probability, the assumption underlying c* or Carnap’s 
quantitative concept of degree of confirmation will be familiar from 
the history of the subject. It is one of the cornerstones of the classical 
theory of so-called inverse probability, associated chiefly with the 
names of Bayes and Laplace. It is, therefore, to be expected that Car- 
nap’s system of inductive logic, based upon c*, will in some essential 
features resemble this truly “famous and much debated” theory. One 
can safely assume that his new version will possess many virtues miss- 
ing in the old one. But it remains to be seen whether Carnap. will be 
able to evade the vices of apriorism, characteristic of the traditional 
doctrine, that have been subjected to severe criticism by many writers. 

It should be observed that the concepts of m- and c-functions are 
first defined by Carnap for languages with a finite number of names of 
individuals only. The definitions can, with due caution, be extended to 
infinite systems by means of a limit procedure. 

The extension of Carnap’s theorems of inductive logic to infinite 
systems leads to a remarkable consequence about universal induction 
which has a certain relation to Carnap’s general conception of the 
subject matter of his study and therefore ought to be mentioned here, 
although its exact proof and further elaboration belong to the second 
volume. If a scientific law of universal form applies to an unrestricted 
number of cases, then the degree of confirmation (the value of c*) of 
the law, relative to any (finite) number of confirming instances as 
evidence, is bound always to be 0. This result is based upon a con- 
ception of the law as a conjunction of individual instances. The more 
cases there are “ahead” of present confirmation, the less does con- 
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firmation probabilify the law. In the limiting case, when confirmation 
can cover only an infinitesimal part of the law’s range, the probabilify- 
ing effect vanishes. 

There is nothing unnatural or unplausible in such a view. But it 
seems to me quite certain that it cannot be “the whole truth” about 
the probability of universal laws relative to confirming evidence. For, 
in science as well as in everyday life, we do as a matter of fact dis- 
criminate between various probabilifying effects of confirming evi- 
dence on laws, regardless of the number of future cases to which the 
laws are thought to apply. 7 

Carnap’s conclusion in view of his result is that universal induction 
is relatively unimportant. (Cf. above.) A more appropriate conclusion 
would presumably be that there exists at least one kind of inductive 
inference with which Carnap’s theory of c-functions is not capable of 
dealing adequately. This does not exclude his theory from being an 
adequate approach to other aspects of induction. 


IV 


According to Carnap, there are two (chief) meanings of the word 
“probability.” The first, or probability,, is the degree of confirmation 
of a hypothesis relative to given evidence. The second, or probabilitys, 
is the relative frequency of an event within a long sequence of events. 
The theory of c-functions might be called a general theory of probabil- 
ity;. The function c* is a proposed quantitative explicatum of prob- 
ability,;, which makes it possible to calculate the numerical value of the 
degree to which a given hypothesis is confirmed by given evidence. The 
calculation is a logico-mathematical operation and its result a logico- 
mathematical truth. This constitutes a characteristic difference be- 
tween the two kinds of probability. The determination of a relative 
frequency is sometimes a mathematical operation too, but sometimes 
it is the result of an empirical observation or conjecture. 

Carnap’s dichotomy and the use he makes of it seems to me debatable 
from several points of view. I shall here only mention one point which 
relates to the history of the subject. 

Carnap repeatedly says! that “probability” originally meant only 
probability;, but that later a shift in its meaning took place and it 
came to be used in certain contexts to mean probability». 

As a statement of historical fact this is rather doubtful. Aristotle 
says that “what men know to happen or not to happen, to be or not 
to be, for the most part thus and thus, is a probability’’!* and that “a 


* Ibid., pp. 29, 182, 187, 497. ® Analytica priora, 70%. 
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probability is a thing that usually happens.’’!* This, certainly, is more 
in the spirit of probability, than of probability;. A similar attitude 
toward probability is, furthermore, typical of those logicians and phi- 
losophers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, who were not 
influenced by the mathematicians’ invention of a calculus of chances. 
Locke, e.g., says that “probability is nothing but the appearance of 
such an agreement — whose connexion is not constant — but is, or 
appears, for the most part to be so.’’!4 


It was, so it seems to me, not till the subject of probability fell into 
the hands of mathematicians in the middle of the seventeenth century 
that a use of the word resembling Carnap’s probability, emerged. The 
resemblance, however, is fairly remote and appears to me to lie in the 
explicatum rather than in the explicandum. It is not very natural to 
call the probability concept of Pascal and Huyghens, Jac. Bernoulli 
and Laplace, the prototype of which is probability in games of chance, 
by the name of degree of confirmation. But it is true that the “classical” 
definition of probability as a ratio of favorable to possible cases bears 
a certain resemblance to Carnap’s definition of a c-function. (Cf. 
above. ) 

A forerunner, of whom Carnap apparently has not been aware, is 
Bernard Bolzano. His conception of probability as a relation of 
vergleichungsweise Giiltigkeit between sentences (Satze) is directly 
reminiscent of probability, or degree of confirmation, and Bolzano’s 
explication of this relation is substantially identical with the choice of 
ct as the adequate c-function.!® Bolzano’s definition of probability re- 
appears in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. 

A generalized form of the Bolzano-Wittgenstein definition, which 


answers to Carnap’s general concept of a regular c-function, was pro- 
posed by Waismann.%? 


A distinctive merit of Carnap’s theory as compared with its prede- 
cessors is that it does not consider (atomic) sentences as “unanalyzed 
wholes” but as attributing certain properties (or relations) to certain 
individuals. This makes it possible for Carnap to pay due attention in 





% Rhetorica, 1357%. 

* An Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. IV, ch. xv, sec. I. 

* Wissenschaftslehre (1837), Secs. 147, 161, and 167. 

%* A conception of a priori probability which corresponds to the choice of 
my is found in Moses Mendelssohn’s essay, Ueber die Wahrscheinlichkeit 
(Philosophische Schriften II; Berlin, 1771). 

* Logische Analyse des Wahrscheinlichkeitsbegriffs (Erkenntnis, 1, 1930- 
1931). The paper is mentioned by Carnap in several places. 
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his logic of probability and induction to the important concept of width, 
which has been neglected by most earlier authors. 


The general theory of regular and of symmetrical c-functions is not 
as such applicable for the purpose of computing actual numerical val- 
ues of degree of confirmation. In order to work for this purpose, a 
particular c has to be chosen. Then the problem of “adequacy” in the 
choice arises. Waismann suggests, in the paper mentioned, that the 
choice should be such as to accord with statistical experience, thus 
trying to “bridge the gap” between what Carnap calls probability, and 
probability2. Carnap, on the other hand, seems to regard the choice 
as “a purely logical question.”?® 

The question of adequacy of a proposed c (and m) seems to me to 
be the most serious philosophical problem confronting Carnap’s theory 
of probability. His brief remarks on this question in the present book 
do not fail to challenge criticism. The reader, therefore, looks forward 
to a fuller discussion of the general nature of the problem as well as to 
arguments for and against particular proposals of adequacy of c-func- 
tions in the second volume of Carnap’s work. 


GEORG HENRIK VON WRIGHT 


Cambridge University 


* Logical Foundations of Probability, p. 299. 
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FORMAL LOGIC AND DEWEY’S LOGIC 


O«= oF the aims of John Dewey’s logical theory is to “order and 
account for” what he calls the “proximate subject-matter of 
logic,” which “is the domain of the relations of propositions to one 
another.”! These are “the relations expressed by such words as is, 
is-not, if-then...”* and, presumably, the logical topics elaborated in 
systems of formal logic, such as the one contained in Russell and 
Whitehead’s Principia Mathematica. About the core at least of this 
proximate subject matter of logic, Dewey says there is general agree- 
ment. The questions he is dealing with are questions about “the ulti- 
mate subject-matter of logic,” such as the questions whether these 
logical terms or forms are forms of something, and if so, of what they 
are forms. Thus Dewey’s Logic contains, among other things, a phil- 
csophical theory about formal logic. And it is explicitly specified by 
Dewey as one of the conditions that “a hypothesis about ultimate logi- 
cal subject-matter must satisfy. ..that it be able to order and account 
fior...the proximate subject-matter. If it cannot meet the test thus 
“imposed, no amount of theoretical plausibility is of avail.”* Now there 
"are some difficulties which indicate that Dewey’s theory cannot meet 
“this test, that instead of explaining formal logic, or the proximate 
“subject matter of logic, Dewey’s theory actually undermines it. 

On Dewey’s theory, “inquiry is the controlled or directed transfor- 
mat,on of an indeterminate situation into one that is so determinate in 
its ¢onstituent distinctions and relations as to convert the elements of 
the original situation into a unified whole.”* An indeterminate situ- 
ation is oné that is “inherently” doubtful, problematic, confused, un- 
settled, etc. “The determinate situation. ..is a closed. ..finished situ- 
ation.”’® The settled outcome of inquiry is a judgment, and a judgment 
must be distinguished from a proposition. Propositions are among the 
means or instruments for instituting final or warranted conclusions, as 
are telescopes, microscopes, hammers, etc. “Like any physical tool or 
physiological organ, a proposition must be defined by its function.’’® 


*John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1938), pp. I, 3. 

® Ibid., p. 1. 

* [bid., p. 3. 5 [bid., p. 105. 

* Ibid., pp. 104-105. * Ibid., p. 136. 
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A judgment is warrantably assertible if it is the objective resolution of 
a problematic situation. Thus, since propositions are not judgments 
but are the means of attaining judgments, they are not capable of being 
warrantably assertible, but are either effective or ineffective as means 
to the institution of unified determinate situations. Judgments war- 
rantably assertible as the outcome of previous inquiries may be and are 
used as means for the resolution of further indeterminate situations, 
but as so used they are propositions and not judgments, and according- 
ly have the properties of propositions. That is, they are either effective 
or ineffective as means to further judgment. (Compare Chapters VI, 
VII, and XV.) 
In accordance with this theory, Dewey says: 


Since means as such are neither true nor false, truth-falsity is not a property 
of propositions. Means are either effective or ineffective; pertinent or irrelevant; 
wasteful or economical, the criterion for the difference being found in the conse- 
quences with which they are connected as means. On this basis, special proposi- 
tions are valid (strong, effective) or invalid (weak, inadequate) ; loose or rigor- 
ous, etc. 

Validity-invalidity is thus to be distinguished not only from truth-falsity but 
from formal correctness. Any given proposition is such that it promotes or retards 
the institution of final resolution. It cannot be finally adjudged, therefore, merely 
on the basis of its formal relations to other propositions... .” 


But if propositions were neither true nor false, if they were describ- 
able only as effective or ineffective, formal deduction, the elaboration 
of the logical consequences of propositions, would be impossible. It 
would be impossible to distinguish between a valid deduction, or argu- 
ment, and an invalid one.® As the terin “valid” is used in formal logic, 
an argument is said to be valid if and only if it is logically impossible 
(self-contradictory) for the premises to be true and the conclusion 
false. Formal deducibility is thus a relation between propositions which 
is such that if a proposition is true then any proposition deducible from 


7 Ibid., pp. 287-288. 

® As used in this sentence the term “valid” is applicable to arguments, and is 
used differently from the way Dewey uses the term. Dewey applies the term to 
propositions, not to arguments. The term “valid” in application to arguments 
corresponds to Dewey’s term “formally correct.” (Compare ibid., p. 288, and 
infra.) Wherever there appears to be danger of confusion, the locutions “valid in 
Dewey’s sense” and “formally valid” will be employed. It may be mentioned that 
“valid” in the sense of formally valid can also be applied to propositions. In this 
usage propositions which are the conclusions of valid arguments are said to be 
valid. However, whether a proposition is valid in this sense has nothing to do 
with its truth or with its validity in Dewey’s sense. Logically true propositions, 
or propositions which state that the premises of a valid argument imply the con- 


clusion, may also be said to be valid. In this sense as well “validity” differs from 
effectiveness. 
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it must be true. It is important to realize this, for otherwise it cannot 
be explained how counterexamples can prove an argument invalid. A 
counterexample to an argument is, roughly, an argument of the same 
form which has true premises and a false conclusion. That the argu- 
ment “Everything has a cause; therefore, there is something which 
causes everything” is invalid is shown by the counterexample “Every 
(natural) number has a number greater than it; therefore, there is 
some number which is greater than every number,” in which the 
premise is true and the conclusion false. It is not, of course, necessary 
to use the terms “true” and “false” in defining the term “valid argu- 
ment.” One can say that an argument is valid if and only if the premises 
are inconsistent with the denial of the conclusion. (One might still 
maintain that to say that two propositions are inconsistent is to say 
that if one is true then the other must be false.) However, emphasizing 
that for an argument to be valid it must be impossible for the premises 
to be true and the conclusion false makes clear how counterexamples 
can be used to prove an argument invalid, while the other formulation 
cannot. Moreover, in many cases it is much harder to show that the 
premises of some argument are consistent with the denial of the con- 
clusion than it is to state an analogous argument with true premises 
and a false conclusion. To give another example: The argument “If 
Socrates was a kangaroo, then Socrates was mortal, and Socrates was 
mortal; therefore Socrates was a kangaroo” is invalid because its 
premises are true and its conclusion false. This shows that any argu- 
ment of the form 
PDO 
Q 


es 


is invalid. (That it is often difficult to tell when two arguments have 
the same form is true, but irrelevant.) 

Now there is no general relation between truth and effectiveness, 
or between truth and relevance. That is, a proposition can be true 
without being effective as a means to some end or relevant to the solu- 
tion of some problem, and a proposition can be quite effective as a 
means to a certain end without being true. As Dewey well points out, 
“It is notorious that a hypothesis does not have to be true in order to 
be highly serviceable in the conduct of inquiry.”® In addition, though 
the proposition that this paper is a criticism of Dewey’s logical theory 
is a true proposition, it is hardly relevant to the problem of determin- 


® Ibid., p. 142. 
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ing the origin of the solar system. It is true that Dewey denies that 
the terms “true” and “false” are applicable to propositions. The point 
is that if we are to speak of propositions only as being “valid” or “in- 
valid” in Dewey’s sense of effective or ineffective for the attainment of 
some purpose, or relevant or irrelevant to the solution of some prob- 
lem, then it would seem that we have to say that an argument is valid 
or “formally correct” if and only if it is impossible for the premises 
to be effective and the conclusion ineffective. But then how are we to 
specify what “impossible” means here? We cannot say that if a propo- 
sition is effective for some purpose then the proposition which con- 
tradicts it must be ineffective for that purpose, for it does not follow 
with respect to any other specific proposition that it is ineffective for 
that purpose. Nor can we say that if a proposition is irrelevant its 
contradictory must be relevant. It might be (and undoubtedly is) just 
as irrelevant. What is relevant will depend on the specific nature of the 
problem in hand and cannot be deduced from what is irrelevant, or 
from the statement that some specified proposition is irrelevant. Thus 
“contradiction” cannot be defined in these terms. If the proposition 
that some Chinese are communists is irrelevant to the problem of de- 
termining the specific gravity of silver, the proposition that no Chinese 
are communists would seem to be equally irrelevant. 

It is of course not necessary that the specific terms “true” and 
“false” be applicable to propositions for deduction to be possible, or 
for “contradiction” and “inconsistency” to be specifiable. What is 
necessary is that some symbolic equivalent, such as I and 2, or T and 
F, or perhaps “is the case” and “is not the case,” be so applicable. A 
symbolic equivalent of “true” is a symbol which preserves certain 
formal properties of truth, three of which are the following. 

1) From true propositions only true propositions follow or are de- 
ducible. No true proposition entails a false proposition. 

2) If, for example, the proposition that iron is a metal is true then 
iron is a metal, and if iron is a metal then the proposition that iron is a 
metal is true. Thus, if iron is not a metal then the proposition that iron 
is a metal is false. In general, where P is any proposition, if it is true 
that P then P, and if P then it is true that P. (That is, it is false that P 
if and only if ~ P.) 

3) Ifa proposition is true then it is always true irrespective of the 
purpose for which it is used. This is usually expressed by saying 
that truth is timeless, a statement which is no more “transcendental” 
than Dewey’s statement that “in such a proposition as ‘Justice is a 
virtue’, is...stands for a relation between two abstractions or mean- 
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ings, and accordingly is non-temporal,”?® or his statement that “the 
relation of the observed fact as evidential to the inference drawn from 
it is non-temporal. The same holds of every logical relation in and of 
propositions.” (p. 45). 

Thus it is irrelevant to the present argument that in abstract formal 
systems or calculi deduction is a matter of substitution of symbols in 
accordance with certain rules. The difficulty with the elimination of 
“true” and “false,” or any symbolic equivalents, most certainly arises 
when a calculus is interpreted, and the symbols “1” and “2” cannot be 
interpreted as “effective” and “ineffective,” in either order. For effec- 
tiveness, or relevance, or “validity” as Dewey has defined it, does not 
have any of these formal properties of truth. 


In the first place, it is not the case that from effective propositions 
only effective propositions follow, or that no ineffective proposition is 
deducible from an effective proposition. Dewey repeatedly emphasizes 
that the purpose of deduction or of “transformation in discourse” is 
to obtain a proposition applicable to the problem in hand in a way 
that the “initial set’ of propositions, or premises, is not. Thus from less 
effective, or even ineffective propositions, more effective ones are 
deducible.!* (Just as true propositions are deducible from false ones.) 
But it is likewise the case that ineffective propositions are deducible 
from effective ones, though Dewey does not explicitly note this. For 
instance, he says that “certain arrangements of terms within a proposi- 
tion are more effective than are other arrangements in carrying for- 
ward the needed progression to a terminal proposition.... This ac- 
counts for the logical importance of the changes in position called con- 
version, obversion, . ..contraposition....”?% But a proposition of the 
form PDQ is logically equivalent to its contrapositive, which has 
the form ~QD~P. Thus if for some purpose the contrapositive 
~Q2D>~P is more effective than PDQ, which logically implies it, 
then for some purpose a proposition of the form P DQ may be less ef- 
fective than its contrapositive, from which it is deducible. Indeed, on 
Dewey’s own grounds, a proposition of the form P2Q may be in- 
effective while its contrapositive, which entails it, is effective. More- 
over, Dewey says that “An example of sub-implication is the follow- 
ing: ‘The sum of three angles of a Euclidean triangle is two right 
angles.’ Hence, ‘The sum of the three angles of a scalene triangle is 
two right angles.’ Here the second form does follow by implication. 





” Tbid., p. 135. = Compare ibid., pp. 314-315, 395, 445. 
4 Tbid., p. 45. * Tbid., p. 321. 
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...’ 214 But when the problem has to do with the properties of an equi- 
lateral triangle, the proposition about scalene triangles is both ineffec- 
tive and irrelevant, while the proposition from which it follows may be 
both effective and relevant. If one is comparing Euclidean with non- 
Euclidean triangles, the premise is relevant and the conclusion irrele- 
vant. This, however, has nothing to do with the validity or formal 
correctness of the deduction. It merely reflects on its pertinence, or 
effectiveness. Thus an ineffective proposition is deducible from an 
effective one, and an irrelevant proposition is deducible from a rele- 
vant one. In addition, while every proposition deducible from a true 
proposition is a true proposition, not every proposition deducible from 
a proposition “valid” in Dewey’s sense is a “valid” proposition. 
Secondly, though the proposition that iron is a metal is irrelevant to 
the problem of determining how many times Julius Caesar visited 
Great Britain, it does not follow that iron is not a metal. Though the 
proposition that G. E. Moore knows he has a hand is an ineffective 
means of resolving the indeterminate situation constituted by the pres- 
ence of communism in the world, it does not follow that G. E. Moore 
does not know he has a hand. Neither does it follow that the proposi- 
tion that G. E. Moore does not know he has a hand is an effective 


means of converting “the elements of this indeterminate situation into 
a unified whole.” 


In the third place, while if a proposition is true it is always true, or 
true in every situation, the statement that a certain proposition is effec- 
tive or relevant is, as it stands, incomplete. It is incomplete in the sense 
that it always requires reference to a purpose or a problem. A proposi- 
tion may be relevant in one situation and not in others. Thus a propo- 
sition is always relevant to something, or effective for something. And 
it would seem that a proposition cannot be “valid” in general unless it 
is relevant or effective in every inquiry. As Dewey points out, a propo- 
sition “may have proved completely valid in dealing with some prob- 
lems and yet not be the fit means for dealing with problems which 
prima facie present the same features.”!5 This, however, does not show 
the proposition to be false. It is strictly nonsense to say that a proposi- 
tion may have been completely true in some contexts and yet may not 
be true in others. This holds no matter what term is substituted for 
“proposition” (such as statement, idea, belief, assertion, etc.). 


Hence “effective,” or “valid” as a technical term in Dewey’s logical 





* Ibid., pp. 322-323. 8 Tbid., p. 141. 
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theory, cannot serve as the symbolic equivalent of “true” necessary for 
formal deduction.1® 


In the above presentation of the formal properties of truth, the term 
“proposition” need not have been used. One can say instead: “From 
whatever is true only what is true is deducible,” “For any P, if it is 
true that P then P,” etc. Thus even though Dewey denies that the 
term “true” is applicable to propositions, no question has been begged. 
In replying to some criticisms made by Russell, Dewey says that he 
would apply the term “true” to warrantably assertible judgments, the 
conclusions of inquiry, and not to what he considers mere means of 


arriving at these warranted assertions. This is stated explicitly in the 
following passages. 


The conclusion or end of inquiry has to be demarcated from the intermediate 
means by which inquiry goes forward to a warranted or justified conclusion. ... 
The intermediate means are formulated in discourse, i.e., as propositions, and... 
as means they have the properties appropriate to means (viz., relevance and 
efficacy — including economy)....Truth and falsity are properties only of that 
subject-matter which is the end, the close of the inquiry by means of which it is 
reached. ... 

Propositions. ..are not final or complete in themselves but are used as means 
to an end —the resolution of a problem; while it is to this resolution, as conclu- 
sion of inquiry, that the adjectives “true” and “false” apply.” 


But “judgment,” in Dewey’s sense, cannot be substituted for “propo- 
sition” in a statement of the formal properties of truth. Nor can 
“warranted assertibility” serve as a symbolic equivalent of “truth” 
for purposes of deduction. For warranted assertibility is a property 
only of judgments, which are the conclusions of inquiry, and not of 
propositions, and nothing is deducible from a “judgment.” When a 
judgment warrantably assertible as the conclusion of one inquiry is 
used as a premise in any argument, or as a hypothesis in another in- 


“It is worth noting that the difficulties raised here affect Dewey’s former 
“pragmatic theory of truth” as well. While in the Logic it is held that truth is 
not a property of propositions, since propositions are merely instruments, and like 
hammers, looms, etc., can only be said to be fit or unfit for certain ends, Dewey 
formerly held that “truth” meant effective as a means to certain consequences. 
Compare Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1920), p. 156: “If ideas, meanings, conceptions, notions, theories, systerns are 
instrumental to an active reorganization of the given environment, to a removal 
of some specific trouble and perplexity, then the test of their validity and value 
lies in accomplishing this work. If they succeed in their office, they are reliable, 
sound, valid, good, true....Demonstrated capacity for such guidance is precisely 
what is meant by truth.” But for reasons already given, on this earlier view it 
would similarly be impossible to perform a deduction. 

% John Dewey, “Propositions, Warranted Assertibility, and Truth,” Problems 
of Men (New York, Philosophical Library, 1946), pp. 340 and 347, n. 18. 
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quiry, in this new context it is a proposition, and in this new context 
it is not warrantably assertible, or “true,” since it is now a means for 
resolving another indeterminate situation. At the most it can be de- 
scribed as valid in the sense of an effective instrument for the resolu- 
tion of this new problematic situation. However, it may not be valid 
in this new situation. It may be irrelevant to it, or an ineffective means. 

The continuity of inquiry involves...that conclusions in one problem or set of 
problems become starting points of discourse in dealing with new problems.... 
The “settlement” of a particular situation by a particular inquiry is no guarantee 
that that settled conclusion will always remain settled. ...The fact that they have 
fulfilled the demands imposed upon them in previous inquiries is not a logical 
proof that, in the form in which they have emerged, they are organs and instru- 
mentalities which will satisfy the demands of a new problematic situation. ...* 


Thus, warranted assertibility will not do as a substitute for truth for 
purposes of deductive inference. Neither will what is “accepted as 
knowledge,” or what is “accepted by scientists on reliable evidence,” 
or any such notion.?® Indeed, this is evident on other grounds. One 
can believe a proposition P and not believe a proposition Q even 
though Q is logically implied by P. In the same way, a proposition P 
may be “accepted” and a proposition (or statement) Q rejected, or 
not accepted, even though Q is logically implied by P. There have been 
instances of inconsistent theories. 

The characterization of propositions as true or false, moreover, 
seems to be necessary for Dewey’s discussion of the role of contra- 
dictory propositions in inquiry. In his discussion of contradictory 
propositions, Dewey says that they “‘are such that if one is valid, the 
other is invalid, and if one is invalid the other is valid.””*° It has already 
been shown that if “valid” is construed in the sense Dewey has given 
it, then the relation of contradiction cannot be defined. If a proposition 
is relevant to the solution of some problem then the proposition which 
contradicts it would seem to be relevant also. (Note that this is not to 
say that the contradictory of the solution of a problem is also the solu- 
tion of the problem.) Hence it would seem that in referring to contra- 
dictory propositions Dewey is using “valid” in the sense of “true.” 
And it would seem to be necessary for him to do so in order to state 





*% Logic, pp. 316, 8, 141. 

*In Foundations of the Social Sciences, vol. II, no. 1 of the International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Otto Neurath suggests that the “ ‘absolutely’ 
used term ‘true’ ” be eliminated in favor of “accepted by us at a certain time and 
at a certain place” (p. 12). The fear of “absolutisms’ can become absolutely 


irrational. Are those who warn against hypostatizing, themselves hypostatizing 
“absolutisms” ? 


” Logic, p. 195. 
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plausibly his theory of scientific inquiry and his indeed discerning 
analysis of how and under what conditions scientific generalizations 
and principles are revised. 


At a given stage of scientific inquiry, an exception is discovered to some 
previously accepted generalization. If careful inquiry substantiates the authentic- 
ity of the exceptional singular, then the generalization in its previous form is 
certainly negated. But no scientific inquirer would suppose...that this negation 
was equivalent to establishment of a valid universal proposition. The question at 
once arises as to the exact conditions under which the exceptional and negative 
case occurs.” 


The aim is to discover a new generalization, of the type “All x’s with 
certain traits are y’s,” to replace the former generalization of the type 
“All x’s are y’s.” 

The discovery of...a singular that negates a generalization is but the ante- 
cedently conditioning means to further inquiries. The proposition in which it is 
embodied is not final or complete, for it functions as occasion or stimulus of 
further inquiries to determine how and why the exception occurs. When these 
inquiries are satisfactorily concluded, then and only then do we have a final 
proposition, which takes the form of a new general proposition. 

In no case of controlled inquiry is a flat negation of a generalization taken to 
be final. If it were so taken, a former generalization would simply be abandoned 
and that would be the end of the matter. What actually happens is that the 


prior generalization is modified and revised by discovery of the contradictory 
instance.” 


Now this is undoubtedly both sound and important. But unless a 
singular proposition did formally contradict a general proposition, so 
that both could not be true, there would be no reason to inquire further. 
What careful inquiry does when it “substantiates the authenticity” of 
the exceptional singular is to substantiate the truth of the singular or 
particular proposition. This is sufficient to substantiate the falsity of 
the heretofore accepted general proposition. The fact that a substanti- 
atud singular proposition does formally contradict an A proposition is 
the reason why the 4 proposition is modified or revised. Unless one 
knew in advance, on the basis of the traditional formal logic, that one 
proposition must be valid (true) and the other invalid (false), there 
would be no occasion for, or stimulus to, further inquiry. 

To say that a proposition is true is not to say that it is final, in the 
sense of eliminating the need for further inquiry into its subject mat- 
ter. Whether it is final depends on the purposes of the inquiry or prob- 
lem in hand, as Dewey’s Logic soundly maintains. But the purposes of 
the inquiry do not determine its truth. Dewey points out that 





“ Tbid., p. 106. * Tbid., pp. 196-197. 
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institution of a contradictory negation is...a step in the continuation of inquiry 
towards final judgment. The final effect is to revise the generalization reached 
in earlier inquiries. Through this modification a generalization becomes applicable 
to both the old evidential material which supported it and to the new evidential 
material which contradicts the earlier generalization.” 


But institution of a contradictory negation could not be treated as a 
step toward “final judgment,” toward revising the generalization 
reached in earlier inquiries, if “contradictory” were defined in terms of 
“effective” and “ineffective,” and not in terms of “true” and “false.” 

Since Dewey does define “contradictory” in terms of “valid” and 
“invalid,” and since, as has been shown, in this connection “valid” 
cannot mean effective, there is reason to believe that the difficulty in 
Dewey’s theory which has been pointed out has been obscured by cer- 
tain unconscious shifts in the use of this key term. Sometimes “valid” 
is used in the sense of true, and at other times in the sense explicitly 
given it, namely, revelant or effective. In reference to the universal 
proposition “If anything is human, then it is mortal,” Dewey states 
that this proposition “would be valid, if valid at all, even if no men 
existed, since it expresses a necessary relation of abstract characters,” 
that it “is valid. ..if valid at all, by definition of a conception.’’** But 
in this usage “valid” cannot mean relevant or effective. A proposition 
cannot be relevant by definition. Yet when Dewey says that “‘the valid- 
ity of a proposition in discourse, or of conceptual material generally, 
cannot be determined short of the consequences to which its functional 
use gives rise,”*5 in this usage “valid” seems to mean relevant or 
effective. If a proposition is “valid by definition of a conception,” then 
its validity can be determined “short of the consequences to which its 
functional use gives rise.” And if “execution of the operation that is 
prescribed and directed by the universal proposition. ..tests the force 
and relevancy of the universal proposition as a means of solution of the 
problem undergoing resolution,”** then the proposition so tested is not 
“valid” by definition, or necessarily “valid.” If it were, there would be 
nothing to test. 

From the preceding considerations it would appear that Dewey’s 
logical theory cannot order and account for formal logic, or the proxi- 
mate subject matter of logic. For it cannot order and account for the 
relation of deducibility, or logical implication, a relation between 
propositions essential to formal logic. When Dewey says that “the 
syllogism ‘All satellites are made of green cheese ; the moon is a satel- 


*% Thid., pp. 197-198. ei Ibid., Pp. 490. 
* Tbid., p. 256. * Tbid., p. 264. 
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lite; therefore, it is made of green cheese’ is formally correct,”** the 
question that arises is, on what basis within Dewey’s theory of inquiry 
can this argument be said to be “formally correct” ? It would seem that 
in order to determine formal correctness or validity Dewey has to 
import considerations from outside “the context of inquiry” as he has 
defined it, for there appears to be nothing either in this context or in 
Dewey’s logical theory that can account for it. 


MARCUS G. SINGER 


Ithaca, New York 





* Tbid., p. 288. 











WAS SPINOZA A NOMINALIST? 


M:* Haserot’s paper, “Spinoza and the Status of Universals,” 
in the October, 1950, issue of this REviEw is an excellent piece 
and ought to be carefully considered. This is certainly philosophical 
discourse in the grand manner, and any disputant must approach it 
with humility. Nevertheless it will need examination, for it does not 
exactly prove what it sets out to prove. 

Has not Mr. Haserot fallen into his own “disjunctive trap” in 
assuming that if he can prove Spinoza no nominalist, then he has 
proved him a realist? What if there are three positions, realism and 
idealism as well as nominalism, and not merely two? Realists and 
idealists differ with respect to the degree of reality they accredit to 
universals. It is not necessary to be a nominalist to take the view that 
there is as much difference between idealism and realism as there is 
between nominalism and realism, in other words, that considering uni- 
versals alone real or superior in reality to actual individual things is as 
much distinct from the equal reality of universals and actual things as 
the latter is from considering actual individual things as alone real or 
superior in reality. If it be asserted that the difference is irrelevant, 
because in either case the universals are real, which is all that is 
claimed, I reply that even this has not been shown. What Mr. Haserot 
has done is to set forth the position of nominalism in some of its details 
and then to argue that Spinoza would have accepted none of them. 
The argument runs as follows. Here are some of the things nominalists 
believe. Spinoza did not believe these things. Therefore he was no 
nominalist. Was Spinoza as consistent as all that? Is any philosopher ? 
Granted the ideal of consistency, we are not entitled to use it as a 
standard ; for little thinkers are apt to show much more consistency 
than big ones. Perhaps the less you have on your mind, the more high- 
ly you are able to organize it. Those who discover important axioms do 
not always do so on grounds of consistency. The argument stated 
above has the weight of supporting evidence rather than of a conclu- 
sive argument. A conclusive argument of this form would require him 
to show all of the details of nominalism, and then to demonstrate why 
Spinoza could not have accepted any of them. This might have been a 
more difficult if not impossible task, for who can say exhaustively 
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what nominalism involves? Instead, Mr. Haserot has argued that 
Spinoza was not a nominalist of certain familiar sorts, which is a much 
more modest conclusion. 

Even here, however, it might be argued, there is evidence that Spi- 
noza was a nominalist of certain other sorts. If, as Mr. Haserot con- 
tends, universals for Spinoza are not dependent on the mind, he spends 
a great deal of his time and language on the mind. Spinoza seems to 
have been greatly occupied with three topics: God, man, and the rela- 
tions between them, In addition to the topic of God, the five parts 
of the Ethics purportedly treat of the mind, the affects, the strength 
of the affects, and the power of the intellect. Are these the headings 
proper to an exposition of the independence of universals from the 
mind? Mr. Haserot’s contention that in Spinoza ontology precedes 
epistemology and that “the Ethics becomes an ontology based on logi- 
cal presuppositions”? must face the fact that the axioms of the Ethics 
are shot through with the terminology of mentalism. Of the seven 
axioms, only the first and third avoid this terminology. The others are 
stated in terms of conceptions, knowledge, and understanding. If ontol- 
ogy precedes epistemology, at least it does so in the language of episte- 
mology. 

Mr. Haserot argues that a rationalist is not a nominalist and that 
Spinoza was a rationalist and not a nominalist “whatever language 
Spinoza used (and he was not obliged to use the language of Plato).’”’* 
Is Mr. Haserot suggesting that terminology is irrelevant to ideas? Just 
the opposite seems to me to be true. For once you have accepted a 
terminology you have committed yourself to a certain philosophy. And 
the terminology of Spinoza is that of subjective rationalism. He em- 
ployed the language and to some extent the ideas current in his time, 
as Wolfson has been at such pains to show, the language of subjectiv- 
ism and of rationalism. 

The incompatibility that Mr. Haserot professes to find between 
nominalism and rationalism is only between nominalism and certain 
kinds of rationalism. Subjective rationalism, for instance, could be 
perfectly consistent with nominalism. I could believe that the sole 
reality of physical particulars was confined to certain physical particu- 
lars called human beings and that in human beings the real was further 
confined to the reasoning powers of their minds. Was this not what 
some of the later Greeks actually did believe ? 

If I may invoke authority before proceeding to a more rational argu- 


1“Spinoza and the Status of Universals,” Philos. Rev., LIX (1950), 470. 
* Tbid., p. 476. 
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ment, Peirce, a self-confessed realist, asserted that Spinoza was a 
nominalist.* Spinoza, Peirce claimed, denied the reality of firstness, 
i.e., quality. No realist could confine his ontological categories to re- 
action and representation. 

Here we find another neat argument. Nominalists do not affirm 
universals. Spinoza affirms universals. Therefore Spinoza was no 
nominalist. Not, that is, if we can first show that the man was con- 
sistent. But was he? It seems to me that there is some ground (other 
than what Mr. Haserot has treated) for asserting that so far as 
Spinoza is concerned, the issue of realism versus nominalism is at 
least unclear. Spinoza’s attributes, thought and extension, are after 
all, like Descartes’ res cogitans and res extensa, mere terminological 
disguises for mind and matter. Now, mind and matter are epistemo- 
logical categories, and we cannot call realist anyone who assigns these 
an ontological status, nor can we, as Mr. Haserot claims on other 
grounds, admit the clear case that Spinoza puts ontology before epis- 
temology and derives the latter from the former. Mind and matter 
belong to existence and not to essence. Mind in Spinoza is chiefly 
thought, and matter is substance.* If these are the universals selected 
for belief, then the proposition that a man who believes in universals 
is no nominalist is less simple than we had supposed. 

We have already discussed the function of thought in Spinoza’s 
philosophy in this connection ; now let us turn to extension. Extension, 
like substance, is a category of existence and not of essence. Thought 
and extension as ontological categories are definitely nominalistic. 
Thought takes place in bodies and bodies are extended, both instances 
of physical particulars; and the superior, or sole, reality of physical 
particulars is the definition of nominalism. The category of substance 
plays an enormous role. This would seem to place Spinoza closer to 
Aristotle than to Plato. A substance philosophy must tend to be a 
nominalistic philosophy. Plato dealt in relations rather than in sub- 
stances. 

This seems to be a good place to point out also that the real for 
idealists is (exhausted by) the rational. But no realist could accept 
that position ; the realist would rather say that the rational is part of 
the real, which is an altogether different statement. Idealists would 
confine the real to the rational ; realists on the other hand might admit 


the reality also of qualities, as Peirce indicated, without falling into 
the error of nominalism. 





* Collected Papers, 5.81. 
* Ethics, Pt. I, Prop. XV. 5 Tbid., Prop. VII. 
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In their search for consistency, rationalists of the idealistic stripe 
tend to be too exclusive and to forget the importance of the demand for 
completeness: one might achieve consistency by the stringent pro- 
cedure of omitting a very great deal. It is another thing to find con- 
sistency once you are sure everything is in. Philosophers have tended 
to be too partisan in their considerations. Surely the nominalists seem 
to men like Mr. Haserot and myself to have put forth the wrong philos- 
ophy, but to me at least they have called attention to the urgency of 
some of the elements which the rationalists have overlooked or re- 
jected. The three traditions of realism, nominalism, and idealism have 
had long histories. They are opposed to each other, it is true; but the 
resolution of such opposition might be effected more easily by assimi- 
lation than by open conflict. 

There are, then, three views that could be taken of Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy with respect to the issue between realism and nominalism (for 
this purpose setting aside idealism as a third position and one which is 
as opposed to realism and nominalism as they are to each other). 
These are that he was a realist, that he was a nominalist, and that he 
was not clearly either. The last view is the one that I claim emerges 
from the conflicting evidence of his writings. The over-all conviction is 


that he was realistically bent but that he struggled helplessly and in the 
end hopelessly in the toils of nominalistic presuppositions which were 
handed to him unconsciously by the implicit dominant ontology of the 
cultural date and place at which he lived and thought. 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
Tulane University 
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THE FAITH OF A SCHOLAR. By Davin F. Swenson. Edited by 


Littian M. Swenson. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1949. Pp. 
160. $2.50. 


Here is a slender but exceptionally stimulating and challenging col- 
lection of essays and speeches by one of this country’s most profound 
and original thinkers, which must be considered a major contribution 
to our understanding and appreciation of a genuinely religious view of 
life. Revealing something of the author’s deepest and most basic convic- 
tions to the unfortunates who never had the privilege to listen to, con- 
verse with, or even, for that matter, correspond with him, it will doubt- 
less evoke mingled emotions in not a few of its readers: gratitude to 
Mrs. Swenson for thus helping to perpetuate his ideas for the benefit 
of future generations and sadness evoked by the untimely death of the 
author himself, before he had had time and opportunity to commit the 
whole range of his thoughts to the quasi immortality of print. 

Important as its contribution to the philosophy of religion unques- 
tionably is, it should not, of course, be assumed that it gives the reader 
anything like a complete picture of Professor Swenson’s views either 
on the subjects herein discussed or on related ones. Like her husband 
before her, Mrs. Swenson has stressed in her Preface his great debt to 
the now world-famous nineteenth-century Danish existentialist to a 
point which unfortunately may blind some less discerning readers to 
his real originality and powers of thought. It is true of course that 
many a reader of this little volume will be far more struck by the com- 
pleteness of its author’s agreements with the Danish philosopher than 
by the intellectual and spiritual stimulus that he derived from the latter, 
since one can often owe an immense debt to another without therefore 
having become a “disciple” in the full and true sense of this word. But 
Professor Swenson was not, for all that, a mere expositor of the 
“Gospel according to Kierkegaard.” Though his philosophy of religion 
course at the University of Minnesota was in the main based on Kier- 
kegaard’s theory of the “stages on life’s way,” at least as early as 1924 
he introduced a number of improvements and refinements particularly 
as regards the delineation of the aesthetic view of life, implementing 
Kierkegaard’s discussion with reference to writers like Emerson and 
Nietzsche, not to mention others. Neither his students, his colleagues, 
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nor the audiences that first heard the addresses here reprinted, or 
printed for the first time, could ever doubt that Professor Swenson’s 
main interest was in truth as he saw it, rather than in any purely 
academic question like “What would Kierkegaard have thought about 
this?” For Professor Swenson, being a true Christian existentialist, 
like Kierkegaard before him, was not interested in the mere construc- 
tion, exposition, or defense of a purely intellectual or theoretical 
“system” ; what he tried to find was a philosophy one could live by 
and not merely talk about. If few of his contemporaries could boast of 
as wide and thorough a knowledge of the whole range of philosophic 
speculation — an amazing learning that caused the late Professor 
Woodbridge of Columbia to compare him, according to a well-known 
anecdote, to Aristotle — fewer still could match his spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual fervor, his rare “common sense” (always a rather un- 
common possession), his full-blooded humanity, which made him a 
philosopher in the classical rather than in the watered-down modern 
sense of this term, or, for that matter, his utter contempt for intel- 
lectual dishonesty and self-deceit, laziness, pomposity, shallowness, 
and subterfuge. And if Kierkegaard supplied him with a perspective 
and a point of view that, as he thought, far outweighed his debts to any 
other philosophers, everything else, from his rare dialectical acumen 
to his intense preoccupation with moral and spiritual fundamentals, 
was assuredly his very own. 

Of the seven essays in this volume, the first, ““The Dignity of Human 
Life,” introduces the reader at once to one of the cardinal tenets of 
existentialism, stressing the differences between thought and exist- 
ence, speculation and life; between the values which no mere intel- 
lectual activity or comprehension can create or directly affect and the 
ones rooted in such activities. “Man lives forward, but he thinks back- 
ward.” “A view of life is not acquired as a direct and immediate result 
of a course of study, the reading of books, or a communication of 
results. It is wholly a product of the individual’s own knowledge of 
himself as an individual, of his individual capabilities and aspirations” 
(pp. 13, 14). But the essay is equally important because it reveals the 
principal reason for Professor Swenson’s acceptance of Kierkegaard’s 
view of existence. As he himself told his audience at Gustavus Adol- 
phus College in June, 1929, 


As the fundamental source of inspiration of my life, I need something that is not 
exclusive and differential, but inclusive and universal. I require to drink from a 
spring at which all men may refresh themselves; I need an aim that reconciles 
me to high and low, rich and poor, cultured and uncultured, sophisticated and 
simple; to the countless generations of the past as well as to the men and women 
of the future. I need a spiritual bond that binds me to all human beings in a 
common understanding of that which is fundamental and essential to human life. 
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No wonder if an existentialism so rooted in an ideal of democracy and 
ideal opportunities for all took a form quite different from that of, 
say, Monsieur Sartre! 

The second essay, “Progress in Religious Thought,” has a twofold 
emphasis. It begins by stressing the difference between thought about 
religion and religious thought, which latter, as Professor Swenson 
says, may be “about anything — politics, the present task, myself, the 
world, my neighbors, and so forth — in so far as this thought is imbued 
by religious passion and dominated by religious categories” (p. 31), 
and ends up by stressing the differences between those areas of in- 
terest, or fields of human endeavour, in which progress is possible from 
one generation to another, and those in which progress is possible only 
within an individual’s own life. Neither idea is novel, of course, even 
if Greek philosophy on the whole implicitly or explicitly is based on a 
repudiation of the first — Thomas a Kempis gave what for many will 
be the classical expression of the first, while J. M. Barrie’ put an 
equally memorable expression of the second into the mouth of his 
“Mr. Carfrae” in The Little Minister — but as the history of mankind 
in general and of philosophy in particular both seem to show how 
easily these important truths tend to be forgotten by all classes and 
conditions of men, we can but be thankful for receiving so vigorous 
and neatly phrased a reminder of both as Professor Swenson here 
provides. 

The third essay, “Evolution and Life Values,” is, if possible, even 
more important than either of the two previous ones, giving us the 
best discussion I know, of the philosophical implications, positive and 
negative, of the theory of evolution as interpreted by various thinkers 
— high praise indeed when one considers the many excellent dis- 
cussions now available on this subject (I need but mention that of 
Professor Elton D. Trueblood, in his Logic of Belief among others). 
But Professor Swenson also managed to touch on some other topics 
in the course of his discussion, such as, for instance, the relationship 
of science and religion in general, in a manner which must leave the 
reader enriched and enlightened by his wisdom and rare maturity of 
judgment. 

The fourth essay, “Functions of Intelligence,” may at first sight 
seem rather slight, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, but a more 
discerning reader will soon discover that one here meets with one of 
the basic ideas of any genuine existentialism: the equal need for both 
abstract and concrete thinking. In Professor Swenson’s own words: 


Real intelligence is at the same time both concrete and abstract; for it the 
road is always open between the observed concrete particular and the conceived 
abstraction, so selected as to be relevant and fruitful. Genuine intelligence travels 
this road with equal ease in both directions — from the particular to the universal 
and from the universal back to the particular again; by which process the particu- 
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lar is illuminated and made ready to be understood. The most liberal conception 
of intelligence is that it is the control of experience by means of ideas. The 
quality and power of such intelligence depends on not less than two separate 
factors; the depth and scope of experience on the one hand, and the precision and 
sweep and absoluteness of our ideas on the other.” 


(The italics are my own.) In other words, where neither experience, 
nor intellectual power is present, or where either is found without the 
other, worthwhile and significant ideas are not to be expected — 
surely a most timely reminder for our own generation! 


The fifth essay, “Objective Uncertainty and Human Faith,” is, as 
the editor remarks in her Preface, “one of the most weighty addresses 
in this collection.” Here we again find a discussion of the nature of 
philosophy, the differences between life and thought, the uncertainties 
and the precariousness of existence, and the consequent need of a 
faith that is frankly and honestly venturesome. But here we also have 
a defense of a realistic epistemology, without which a Christian ex- 
istentialism, in any case, seems impossible, and a delineation of religion 
utterly at variance with the one universally encountered in philosophies 
of religion of an earlier type. American readers at least may perhaps 
be reminded of William James’s famous essay, “The Will To Believe” ; 
but despite the obvious similarities between them it is assuredly no 
less obvious that the tone, temper, and emphasis in Professor Swen- 


son’s essay are quite different from those in James. James’s concern 
was with the establishment of a sphere where faith would be free or 
entitled to act; Swenson’s with establishing the superiority of the 
faith-ruled sphere of life over that ruled by “real knowledge.” A few 
sentences will give some, not all, of the basic ideas of the essay: 


Uncertainty, insecurity, risk are characters that qualify human existence essen- 
tially, and rank as constituting factors in its metaphysical structure (p. ror). 

Wherever there is life, there is uncertainty. ... Knowledge mitigates insecurity 
without abolishing it, and the wisest possible use of the most reliable knowledge 
conceivable involves the taking of risks.... Existence discloses its precariousness 
in a twofold manner. It confronts us as we face the future, and propose to utilize 
knowledge for the realization of some human end. The certainty or uncertainty 
of the knowledge we use has no essential bearing upon the uncertainty inherent 
in its application....But the body of knowledge is itself also permeated by un- 
certainty, so that the highest attainable truth is an approximation (p. 102). 

In their relations to life axioms become hypotheses, and all knowledge becomes 
a system of possibilities (p. 103). 

Strife and struggle, anxiety and hope, fear and trembling, despair and faith, 
are the disciplinarians that fashion the personality (p. 120). 

Life teaches that noble enthusiasms are seldom born out of the calculations of 
the understanding (p. 122). 

Belief in the improbable is not self-contradictory; neither is it unethical 
(p. 123). 

The more fundamental the faith, the less does a difference between more or 
less of knowledge and of objective reflection play a decisive role in its adoption 
(p. 124). 
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It is not the perfection, but the imperfection of the world, that stirs the mind to 
a search for communion with the divine (p. 128). 


Passion rather than knowledge is the more adequate and concrete expression 
of the existential situation, since it is the mark of transition, and human exist- 
ence is essentially in transition (p. 129). 

The sixth essay, “Supernaturalism: Source of Moral Power,” af- 
firms that supernaturalism, or the belief that “life is a gift as well as a 
task” (p. 133), is “a concrete synthesis of receptivity and activity, 
expressed in terms of the human life of a self that knows itself as 
derivative, not original or self-posited” (p. 133). This supernaturalis- 
tic religion consequently “cultivates thankfulness as a virtue” (p. 
133), thankfulness, that is, to a personal God, since “love and right- 
eousness do not attach to impersonal things or essences” (p. 134). 

The seventh and last essay, “The Transforming Power of Other- 
worldliness,” finally points out that “religion claims a place in human 
life, but the place it claims is not one of tolerance but of supremacy” 
(p. 146), “an inclusiveness, a suppleness, a quality of penetration, an 
absolute commensurability, which makes it at home in every situation” 
(p. 147). But the religion for which Professor Swenson made this 
claim was not one of sentimental daydreaming, wishful thinking, 
pious emotions, voices, and visions, any more than one of what an 
Episcopal minister recently has referred to as “holy faces and funny 
voices” but rather “a challenge to live yet more deeply and intensely. 
The essence of daydreaming is the separation of the imagination from 
the will, its development in isolation from the rest of life. The essence 
of a religious faith in an external order is its transforming power over 
the rest of life, an influence that dares ignore no single detail as too 
small or unimportant” (p. 149). 

All in all, I should say the present volume is one which no student 
of the philosophy of religion can afford to miss, one which no phi- 
losopher or student or teacher of philosophy, should want to miss. 
Few volumes as slender as this embody as much in the way of chal- 
lenge or stimulus. 


SvEN NILSON 
Unionville, Connecticut 


LANGUAGE AND PHILOSOPHY. Studies in Method. By Max 
Brack. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiii, 264. $3.50. 


It is good to have these essays in the form of a book. Most of them 
have appeared previously, but they are of sufficient importance to war- 
rant their retention in permanent form. It is a pleasure, also, to have 
so forceful a reminder that analytic philosophy need not be dull. 

These papers cover a variety of subjects relating to philosophy of 
language. Two of them are new, one concerning the justification of 
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induction, the other on Korzybski’s general semantics. Another sets 
forth a general linguistic approach to philosophy. A theoretical meas- 
ure of vagueness is proposed in another. Other essays discuss linguistic 
theories of Tarski, Russell, Wittgenstein, Morris, Richards, and Stev- 
enson. Where, as often occurred, these essays provoked criticism and 
discussion on their original appearance, Black summarizes the criti- 
cisms and adds replies of his own. The total effect is to provide a keen 
and lively discussion of the entire philosophy of language. 

In his discussion of the justification of induction, Black first raises 
the question of the standard by which induction is to be justified. He 
concludes that, in the case of most critics of induction, the standard 
has been deductive. There is no trouble, of course, in showing that an 
inductive argument cannot yield a certain conclusion in the manner of 
deduction and Black turns to probability interpretations of induction. 
Here the justification depends on the theory of probability employed 
and, again, there is no difficulty in showing that inductive reasoning is 
presupposed, rather than explained, on a frequency interpretation of 
probability. A priori theories are discarded, since they make the prob- 
ability judgment relative solely to its evidence and not corrigible by 
any future experience. Black concludes that inductive reasoning is sim- 
ply different from deductive and that, once this fact is accepted, there 
is no further problem of induction. The appearance of a problem has 
arisen by a confusion between the ordinary sense of “justification” and 
a stricter logical sense. Though different, induction is neither superior 
nor inferior to deduction ; both are required for knowledge. Finally, he 
argues, particular inductive methods may receive inductive confirma- 
tion by reference to other inductive results. 

In its major contention, that induction requires no justification, 
there can be no doubt of the soundness of this essay. Any candid person 
must admit that he is more sure of the validity of induction than of 
any theory of induction thus far proposed ; and it is well to be reminded 
of this. But the problem of induction need not and, I believe, most often 
has not been conceived as a problem of justifying induction. Rather, 
the problem is the problem of explaining inductive reasoning and ex- 
plaining much in the sense that an eclipse is explained (not justified ) 
by astronomical theories. Thus the problem is not to prove to a recal- 
citrant reader that he must believe in induction, but rather to show the 
connection between induction and other phenomena. The gain, in such 
an investigation, is not reassurance, but comprehension, just as, after 
reading an elementary book on astronomy, I am not more sure of the 
existence of an eclipse that I have witnessed, but I understand it better. 
If the explanation of induction can be given in terms of logic and 
probability alone, as Williams has argued and Lewis held in 1929, 
then one might be said to have a deductive theory of induction. If, 
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however, principles are required which are true in some but not all 
possible universes, then the theory can be said to be deductive only 
in the sense that a science is deductive when it deduces one of its laws 
from others. Keynes’s theory, for example, is of this type, basing induc- 
tion not merely on logic but adding postulates about the nature of the 
universe. It is not at all clear in what sense theories of this type repre- 
sent a reduction of induction to deduction. 

The objection to theories of this type — that they involve a concept 
of probability in which probability judgments are not verifiable — is 
also curious. It is clear that at least some probability judgments are 
incorrigible, standing as valid or invalid irrespective of the course of 
experience. Thus a man is not thought foolish for having taken out 
fire insurance even though his house did not burn down. Or, to take a 
purer case, since expectancies are involved in the preceding illustra- 
tion, Newton’s theories were probable on his evidence and even today 
must seem a proper inductive inference from that evidence. It is true 
that we have additional evidence now and in view of this new evidence 
we would assess the probability differently, but this is to say that on 
new evidence we are making a different probability judgment, not 
correcting an old one in the light of subsequent experience. To hold the 
contrary view would be to claim that the reasoning in past scientific 
work is to be judged not by the usual inductive canons, but by its agree- 
ment or disagreement with our results. Granting this type of prob- 
ability judgment, there is no reason that it should not be taken as 
basic in a theory of induction. 

Though some reservations are necessary in connection with Black’s 
remarks on induction, nothing of the sort is required in the other new 
essay of the collection, “Korzybski’s General Semantics.’ Here, after 
pointing out the unhistorical character of Korzybski’s objections to 
Aristotle, Black takes up the theory of abstraction on which general 
semantics is based. He points out with complete clarity that there is no 
uniform relationship between Korzybski’s various levels and that, in- 
deed, no one of the relationships is properly called “abstraction.” This 
essay might well serve as a model for polemic writing. It is scrupulous- 
ly fair to the view it attacks, it is clear and polished, it understates 
rather than overstates its case, and, above all, it is overwhelmingly de- 
cisive. 

Among the previously published essays in the book, perhaps the 
most important is the first, “Linguistic Method in Philosophy.” The 
essay claims that a wide variety of philosophical problems can be 
solved by linguistic analysis and proposed to illustrate the solution by 
a so-called “skeptical paradox” to be found in C. I. Lewis’ Mind and 
the W orld Order. The paradox is Lewis’ claim that the immediate data 
of sensation need not be qualitatively similar from one individual to 
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another and that such differences will not interfere with knowledge or 
communication provided there are no differences in powers of dis- 
crimination. Thus, if I have astigmatism and you have normal vision, 
things may look different to me than they do to you, but we may both 
agree that a given object is two feet long. Black claims that this view 
leads to skepticism since “Lewis has told us in effect that another 
person never succeeds in conveying all that he intends to say; for he 
means to refer to the felt and enjoyed content of his experiences, while 
we are able to apprehend only their relational structure” (p. 4) and 
this inability to communicate, it is argued, must lead to complete un- 
intelligibility of other people since, if the given qualities of sense ex- 
perience cannot be communicated, neither can the general classes to 
which they belong. Thus the fact that communication is possible and, 
in particular, that we can communicate with Lewis, proves that Lewis 
is wrong. Next, Black argues, such a doctrine leads easily to solipsism ; 
once one doubts that the contents of another person’s mind are similar 
to his own, it is easy to question whether they exist at all. Argument 
by analogy to the consciousness of another person is of no avail, since 
Lewis’ argument proves that overt behavior is not decisive as to an- 
other person’s consciousness. 

The difficulty, Black finds, in this and other cases lies in what he 
calls using concepts in a “limiting sense.” Empirical criteria of the 
application of a concept are arbitrary in marginal cases and this arbi- 
trariness gives rise to the suggestion of more refined criteria. This 
process might be continued indefinitely, finally leading to distinctions 
which transcended all empirical evidence. Thus if one were to speak 
of a color blindness so slight that no empirical test could discover it, 
he would be using the term “color blindness” in a limiting sense. Such 
senses, Black argues, are meaningless. In some such limiting sense, he 
holds, the solipsist is using the term “evidence” when he holds there 
can be no evidence for the existence of other minds. While this analysis 
alone is not enough to dispose of skeptical objections, Black maintains 
that a similar analysis of the whole complex of terms used to formulate 
the skeptical argument would be. This in briefest outline is the lin- 
guistic approach to philosophical problems. 

Lewis’ doctrine of immediately perceived qualities was chosen mere- 
ly as an illustrative example to show the force of the linguistic ap- 
proach, but even so the choice of example was unfortunate, for Lewis’ 
argument is an argument against skepticism, not for it. If Lewis had 
argued, as the quotation from Black suggests, that we were trying to 
convey the content of our immediate perceptions and that we could not 
be sure that these were shared by anyone else, then the argument 
would have been skeptical. Lewis’ entire point, however, is that our 
language refers not to the private data of sensation but to objective 
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properties. Our private data act as cues to these, but it is the objective 
properties we are trying to express, not these private data. To take an 
analogous case, images sometimes accompany our use of abstract 
concepts and these images may vary from person to person. This differ- 
ence does not, however, prevent agreement as to the meaning of the 
concept since the image is not the meaning of the concept but merely 
the vehicle of its use. Lewis holds a similar view regarding the content 
of sense data. 


Neither is it the case that there is no empirical evidence for the 
existence of such differences in sense perception. If a man with defec- 
tive eyesight wears glasses for the first time, things look different. The 
glasses need not enhance his powers of discrimination, though often 
they do, and so there need be no difference in what things he calls 
round before or after getting the glasses. In this sense his concept of 
round has not changed but the way in which round things appear has. 
Given this discoverable difference in the case of one individual as to 
the way in which things appear, there is no reason for not at least 
entertaining the possibility of similar differences between individuals. 

Granting, however, that the discussion of Lewis was merely illus- 
trative, there are further difficulties with the linguistic approach. Black 
not merely illustrates the process whereby one comes to the limiting 
sense of a concept, but he actually sets forth this sense. Yet he claims 
it is meaningless. In so doing, he involves himself in the kind of pre- 
dicament of which he accuses Lewis. If this theory concerning the 
limiting sense of concepts is correct, his illustrations of them must be 
unintelligible ; if the illustrations can be understood, the theory is ipso 
facto proved wrong. One may, of course, think he understands some- 
thing without actually doing so, but, even so, I am reasonably sure I 
understood the illustrations. 

The difficulties found in this essay do not affect the remainder of the 
book. In particular, the critical essays seem committed to no par- 
ticular doctrinaire method. For the most part they represent keen 
and sound criticism employing arguments which might be used by a 
philosopher of any school — if he had the acumen to marshal them and 
the literary skill thus to present them. 


PauL HENLE 
University of Michigan 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF COMMUNICATION. 
By CLaupe E. SHANNON and WARREN WEAVER. Urbana, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. 117. $2.50. 


It would be a mistake for philosophers to conclude from the title of 
this book that it contains little of interest for them. Dr. Shannon’s 
mathematical theory of communication is a beautiful example of a 
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theory that unifies hitherto separate branches of physical science, and 
Dr. Weaver makes important suggestions as to how this unity may be 
extended to include semantics and pragmatics. 


Unity is achieved among the sciences by extending concepts and 
laws developed in one field to cover situations of other fields. In his 
part of this book Shannon develops a concept of information which, 
surprisingly enough, turns out to be an extension of the thermo- 
dynamic concept of entropy. A good example of the use of this unifica- 
tion to resolve significant puzzles is the solution proposed by N. Wien- 
er and L. Brillouin of the problem posed by Maxwell’s demon. Max- 
well suggested that a demon could violate the second law of thermo- 
dynamics by opening and closing a trap door between two gas cham- 
bers in such a way as to cause fast molecules to accumulate in one 
chamber and slow molecules in the other. The generalization of en- 
tropy to include information shows that the situation represented by 
Maxwell’s demon (though logically possible) is not causally possible : 
in order to act in the way postulated the demon would have to receive 
information about the speed of the molecules approaching the trap 
door, and when this information is counted as entropy it cancels the 


decrease of entropy achieved by the demon’s manipulation of the trap 
door. 


In his part of the book Weaver gives an excellent nonmathematical 
summary of Shannon’s chief results and then shows how the mathe- 
matical theory of communication could be extended to provide solu- 
tions to more general problems of communication than the one Shan- 
non deals with. Shannon’s concept of information is purely syntactical ; 
thus the amount of information (in his sense) that may be com- 
municated by a given number of character tokens of a specified lan- 
guage depends not at all on the ideas that may be expressed in that 
language, but only on such factors as the size of the alphabet and what 
combinations of characters are permissible or probable (e.g., in English 
an initial “j” is never followed by a “b’”). What Weaver seeks is a 
general theory of communication which will answer the semantic ques- 
tion “How precisely do the transmitted symbols convey the desired 
meaning?” and the pragmatic question “How effectively does the 
received meaning affect conduct in the desired way?” as well as the 
syntactic question “How accurately can the symbols of communication 
be transmitted?” (p. 96). He does not attempt to provide such a 
theory but does make a number of interesting and valuable suggestions 
to this end. 


The reviewer would like to mention two further points which show 
the bearing of the mathematical theory of communication on the 
broader problems of semantics. Shannon develops a precise concept 
of redundancy according to which the English language is approxi- 
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mately fifty per cent redundant. This means that in English we nor- 
mally use twice as many letters to express information as are ideally 
necessary. (Basic English is even more redundant; this is the price 
one pays for having a simpler vocabulary.) A certain amount of re- 
dundancy is desirable for a number of reasons. One is that no com- 
munication system transmits a message with perfect accuracy; for 
example, it is because of redundancy that we can understand a badly 
mutilated telegram. But too much redundancy makes expression 
wasteful and cumbersome. This gives rise to the question: Is a re- 
dundancy of fifty per cent the most efficient value for a language 
employed in ordinary communication? It seems clear that the design 
of a universal or ideal language should be based on a well-grounded 
empirical answer to this question. 

Redundancy is also important from a philosophical point of view. A 
language cannot be used to express novel information unless it obeys 
the following principle: The meaning of any nonidiomatic compound 
symbol is a function of (depends on) the meanings of its element 
symbols and of their arrangement. Exactly what kind of functional 
relation is involved here? It might seem that we could express the 
nature of this relationship by saying that to understand a nonidiomatic 
compound symbol one must understand all the rules of syntax govern- 
ing its composition and the meanings of all its element symbols. But in 
the light of Shannon’s result concerning redundancy this formulation 
would hold only for an ideal language which contained no redundancy. 


ARTHUR W. Burks 
University of Chicago 


GOOD WILL AND ILL WILL. A Study of Moral Judgments. By 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1950. Pp. 248. $5.00. 


Students of Sharp’s previous books and articles will find little new 
material in this volume, but it is a welcome addition to the literature 
because it includes synopses of his earlier studies rather less formid- 
able than the originals and because of its systematic statement of 
Sharp’s ethical views as a whole (although some problems discussed 
in his Ethics, e.g., his value theory, are here ignored). The author 
himself intended this book as the final expression of his views for his 
professional colleagues. Sharp did not live to complete or polish the 
book. 

Sharp regarded his work as essentially a continuation of the Hume- 
an tradition, and his views are most readily understood in that light. 
The content of this book can be summarized under four topics. 
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(1) His Questionnaire Studies. The book reviews Sharp’s studies 
testing the role of teleological considerations in ethical deliberation, 
the connection in ordinary thinking between a person’s excellence and 
his rights, the importance of retributive and deterrence conceptions for 
ordinary beliefs about the justification of punishment (a study made 
in collaboration with M. C. Otto), and the dependence of judgments 
of right and wrong upon the admirability of the motives of an act. This 
material, here presented in a form more condensed and readable than 
that of the original studies, probably deserves more attention from 
both philosophers and psychologists than it has received. 


(2) The Psychology of Ethical Approval. Sharp defines moral ap- 
probation as a “fusion of satisfaction and thankfulness aroused by the 
gratification of the desire for a certain kind of conduct” (p. 153), but 
he also thinks it correct to say we “approve” of something if we merely 
believe we should feel approbation in the above sense, under certain 
conditions. Sharp is particularly anxious to show that prestige sug- 
gestion, or social imitation, is not responsible for moral approval to 
any large extent, and his chapter on authority (which contains an 
interesting critique of Piaget’s views) includes impressive reasoning 
and documentation for his view. Sharp’s discussion of his own 
(Humean) view that moral approval is a consequence of benevolence 


suffers from failure to relate his conclusions to current psychological 
conceptions, and his interpretation of his questionnaire results is some- 
times rather speculative. But some of his facts (e.g., the ones men- 
tioned above on the role of teleological considerations) are sufficiently 
solid to deserve serious consideration. 


(3) The Analysis of Moral Predicates. Sharp’s empirical assertion 
theory of ethical judgment is most fully formulated in this book. He 
is here not as detailed as one could wish. But he holds that ethical 
terms designate empirical properties, not in the sense that people have 
formulated definitions of them in mind, but in the sense that people 
behave as if ethical terms designated such properties, when they change 
their minds ethically or are trying to resolve their doubts or are chal- 
lenged by others (p. 158). Roughly, Sharp thinks we call an act 
“right” if it is one we think we should want everyone to perform in 
the circumstances, if we knew all the facts and were consistent in our 
desires. Evidently this analysis is intended not to involve any essential 
reference to the speaker, for Sharp seems (p. 164) to hold that ethical 
judgment implies the conviction that the conduct in question cannot 
without error be differently judged by any other mind. Sharp also 
seems sometimes to suppose that human beings who knew all the facts 
and were consistent and impartial would always reach the same ethical 
conclusion. This view, however, overreaches his evidence, for his 
evidence suggests only that the psychological processes responsible for 
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ethical approbation are everywhere the same. (One weakness of 
Sharp’s criticism of prestige-suggestion theories is that, although he 
succeeds only in showing that the influence of this process is over- 
rated, he proceeds to ignore it, as if he had proved more.) Moreover, 
if this (apparent) supposition is mistaken, then his analysis is open 
to objections he does not discuss. 


(4) The Proof of Utilitarianism. Sharp then tries to show that his 
psychology and analysis lead to utilitarianism. He argues that, once 
his views on these points are granted, it must be conceded false to 
suppose that we have special obligations, say, to family except in so 
far as utilitarian considerations justify this, or that personal excellence 
as such deserves reward, or that punishment can be justified by 
retributive considerations, etc. Of particular interest is a brief final 
chapter criticizing Ross’s view that there is a prima facie obligation, 
independent to some extent of utilitarian considerations, to keep one’s 
promises. These arguments are not wholly convincing to the reviewer, 
but the details cannot be considered here. 


The book abounds in homely examples which will make theoretical 
problems vivid to student readers. Sharp is also well aware of popular 
misconceptions and deals with them skillfully. For professional read- 
ers, this book would have been more helpful if Sharp’s health had per- 
mitted discussion of current controversial issues. But Sharp was a 
pioneer in the investigation of the ordinary moral consciousness, and 
his systematic view of ethics, particularly in its psychological aspects, 
merits serious consideration. Altogether, Sharp’s contribution to ethi- 
cal thought has been substantial, and his stature as an original thinker 
in this area is an impressive one. 


RicHArp B. BRANDT 
Swarthmore College 


ETHICAL THEORIES. A Book of Readings. Edited by A. I. MEL- 
DEN, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. x, 386. $4.00. 


In this book of readings, Professor Melden has solved most of the 
difficult problems which confront any editor attempting to collect and 
select, from the writings of ethical theorists, a set of texts adequate for 
an intensive philosophy course in ethics. Because he has solved these 
problems, Melden’s book will be widely adapted as a standard fext and 
will be employed as a model for similar texts of the future. 

The problems which have been solved by Melden are three: the 
problems of scope, judicious selection, and scholarly translation. 
There are extensive selections from Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Epicte- 
tus, Hobbes, Butler, Hume, Kant, Bentham, Mill, Sidgwick, Moore, 
Prichard, Perry, Bradley, Dewey, and Schlick. Of these, no selection 
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is so fragmentary as to be seriously misleading or incomplete. From 
Plato’s Republic, Books I and IX are given in their entirety, From 
The Nicomachean Ethics, Books I, II, and X are complete. From 
Butler’s Fifteen Sermons, Melden has selected the first, second, third, 
and ninth. Kant’s Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals is printed 
without omissions. And each of the contemporary writers is repre- 
sented by an entire chapter from one of his works. The English trans- 
lation of Plato is Cornford’s ; of Aristotle, Ross’s ; and of Kant, Beck’s. 

The major defect of the Melden book is not, as he himself seems to 
believe, the absence of any selection by Spinoza. In an anthology of this 
kind, the failure to include selections from some one author, no matter 
how important the author may be, is not a serious omission. What is 
serious is Melden’s failure to include any material from the tradition 
of Hebrew-Christian ethics. It is true, of course, that neither the Old 
nor the New Testament formulate philosophical theories of moral good 
and obligation. But these Biblical writings do contain a distinctively 
moral content which later philosophers undertook to isolate and justify. 
Melden gives the modern student no access to this content and no 
understanding of the philosophical problem of justifying it. In fairness 
to Melden, however, it must be said that, while other texts of this sort 
have offered solutions to the problem, none of the solutions has been 
wholly adequate. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


THE BOND OF BEING. An Essay on Analogy and Existence. By 
James F, Anperson. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. 
Xvi, 341. $4.00. 


At a Phi Beta Kappa dinner recently, a young initiate in the Ameri- 
can honor society asked my opinion about the extent of St. Thomas’ 
influence in the world of philosophy today. My answer was that I 
believe it to be greater than it has ever been, even in the heyday of 
scholasticism. This surprised and delighted him who in turn surprised 
me by his own admission that he had been reading privately in Aquinas 
for answers to certain pressing problems. The present essay undertakes 
to make clear the key concept in St. Thomas ; and its author has done 
an excellent job of it. The Bond of Being, in other words, deals with 
the human intellect on the natural plane of metaphysical knowledge 
and the need of its recourse to purely analogical concepts. Dr. Ander- 
son explains both the soundness of the Thomist principle of analogy 
and the fatal consequences in various philosophical systems that main- 
tain wrong attitudes toward that principle. 


Though the Angelic Doctor wrote no treatise on analogy, for him 
all properly metaphysical and theological terms must remain analogi- 
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cal ; and what is of equal import to the student of Thomism is that the 
arguments in which these terms are used are themselves analogical. 
Thus it is of the greatest importance in understanding St. Thomas’ 
thought to know in just what sense he employed analogy. The object 
of Anderson’s book is to explain both the absolute need for the analogi- 
cal term and the analogical argument and, through this mode of reason- 
ing, to show that the philosopher and theologian may indeed use words 
properly applying to God. All our ideas of created perfects may indeed 
signify imperfect likenesses of the divine essence; between creatures 
and God there may be — indeed there is — no common measure or 
community of essence. Yet there remains something in God which 
really corresponds to a “plurality of attribution”; and this agreement 
we call analogical. Accepting this fact — which is actually one of stable 
epistemological reality, the fact that man knows the material creation 
for precisely what it is and thus holds in fee a divinely given intellect, 
one that thinks God’s thoughts after Him — the metaphysician needs 
to know how to hold the weasel word “analogy” in proper focus. In 
his Introduction Dr. Anderson agrees with J. S. Mill that there is no 
word used more loosely or variously than this word; and he shows 
here its use in popular ways and in science, including mathematics. 

The book proper is in four parts, each one taking up a different type 
of metaphysical analogy, all but the last of which suffers from inade- 
quacy as compared with the Thomist principle of analogy. These 
analogies are respectively: Analogy of Inequality, Analogy of Propor- 
tion or Attribution, Analogy of Metaphor, Analogy of Proper Propor- 
tionality. In each division, until the last, 


The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what worlds away 


from the Thomist teaching appears. For example, in Part I, we have 
trenchant criticism of Plato, Plotinus, Spinoza, Hegel, Bradley, and 
H¢ffding for their failures to rest their respective philosophies on 
right reasoning involving right use of analogy. The critique of this 
type of analogy (which is characterized by “univocity”) is that of 
“the unequal participation of all things in a common univocal perfec- 
tion: the one Substance, the infinite, immanent God.” 

Part II is an explication of the futility of trying to solve metaphysi- 
cal problems on the basis of the analogy of attribution alone. The 
fallacies of intrinsic attribution (blurring the distinction between at- 
tribution and proportionality) and extrinsic attribution (actually pos- 
iting only an extrinsic denomination) are dealt with in connection with 
the non-Thomist character of Suarezian analogy. Eckhart, St. Bona- 
venture, and Leibniz come in for criticism in this division. Indeed St. 
Bonaventure’s “divine illumination” principle is like that of Al Ashari 
and Maimonides (or of Spinoza, Cotton Mather, and Malebranche) 
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in entailing a destructive element for real knowledge. In this discussion 
we find an illuminating definition of St. Thomas’ “Five Ways” of 
knowing God. Many critics, Anderson says, argue on the assumption 
that these ways are logical, whereas they are metaphysical in that they 
show the existence of something inferred from the existence of some- 
thing else. It is not universals that are here considered but rather 
analogicals signifying concepts capable of realization in essentially 
diverse modes. At the terminus of the “Five Ways” is the Mover 
that moves, the Cause that causes, and so on. From the Prime Analo- 
gate descends the whole finite order of creatures like a chain linked 
to it. And here we are in the order of proper proportionality since we 
do not regard the relation itself between the terms of this all-embracing 
analogy but the proportional likeness between the related terms, the 
interior harmony of relations where these terms stand vis-a-vis in their 
respective acts of being. It is only when the analogy of attribution is 
mingled with that of proper proportionality that it is “safe.’”” Even here 
the metaphysical value of the demonstration rests wholly on the analo- 
gy of proportionality involved. 

The meaning of metaphorical proportionality, of symbol and sym- 
bolism, plus (in the final chapter) the particular symbolism of Mai- 
monides, comprise Part III, which comes close to metaphysical pred- 
ication but is still at a definite distance from it. In fact metaphorical 
proportionality is not proper but improper proportionality. It is the 
dynamic order of action ; but the order of analogy is the order of being. 
Hans Vaihinger’s System of Fictions is shown here to be itself a 
fiction. Berdyaev also is proved to repeat some of the Neoplatonists’ 
worst mistakes. For Berdyaev presents a psychological relativism 
which has no basis for absolute truth judgments. In this section occurs 
an excellent appraisal of poetry as philosophy (which is, properly, not 
direct but indirect philosophy) : with it is a plain-spoken treatment of 
the Zolaesque theory of art in Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Verlaine, and 
Rimbaud as each abuses the symbolism principle of nature in trying to 
make poetry fill philosophy’s and even religion’s role. Maimonides 
(whom St. Thomas held to be a thinker of the first order) is praised 
for always distinguishing between the essence and the attribute in 
metaphysical matters. His error—and that of all such symbolist 
logicians — is to suppose that to attribute essential perfections to God 
is to destroy His essence. The opposite is the truth. “What Maimo- 
nides failed to see is that God is not a univocal but an analogical 
cause, some of whose effects can be attributed to Him truly, since, in 
a supereminent mode He is that which they are.” 


It is not too far from Maimonides to Part IV, the conclusion of the 
argument in this profound essay. The analogy of attribution and meta- 
phor do in divers ways participate in analogy ; but when St. Thomas 
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formally compares the analogy of attribution and proper proportional- 
ity (with which this last part deals as the truly Thomist principle) in 
his Commentary on the First Book of the Nichomachean Ethics he 
says that there are two ways in which predication by proportion oc- 
curs: One is where all things good are taken as dependent on the First 
Principle they derive from or are ordered to as their end; the other is 
where all things good are not good in virtue of dependence on the First 
Principle but in virtue of inherent goodness. While the analogy of the 
good actually participates in both analogies, yet the principle of in- 


herent goodness is the one preferred by Aristotle and his Christian 
interpreter. 


For the analogy of proper proportionality is the only metaphysical 
analogy ; yet logically speaking (since being, of course, does contain a 
virtual analogy of attribution) the analogy of attribution is the cate- 
gory par excellence. If the analogy of attribution is present (meta- 
physically speaking) — virtually, not formally, for the First Being 
remains that transcendent Prime Analogate on which all things depend 
—this neither is contradictory nor means that metaphysical terms are 
predicated by a dual analogy. “Thanks to the principle of analogy we 
can acquire some knowledge of God. ..as He presents Himself to the 
human intelligence through certain created perfections which are real- 
ized proportionately in Him. This is the clear doctrine of St. Thomas.” 


The short Epilogue to this work insists that outside Thomism no 
doctrine of analogy rightly so-called is to be found. One of the solid 
findings of modern research is that St. Thomas does not echo Aristotle 
but instead develops his thought in a new, and in certain fundamentals 
(of which the analogy principle as basic is outstanding), original way. 
Thus the Thomist analogy is not to be held reducible to that of Aris- 
totle. The various other influences which it was the task of Thomas 
to combat — the nominalist influence above all — made it imperative 
to establish this epistemological principal on firm grounds. That he did 
so Dr. Anderson is assured; and to those who agree with his argu- 
ments in The Bond of Being the reason is given for St. Thomas’ saving 
of both philosophy and theology from pantheism, monism, anthropo- 
morphism, and agnosticism. If, as the author of the essay holds, the 
philosophers who have wielded the great general influence since the 
Renaissance have neglected analogy as a metaphysical principle and 
problem, present-day philosophers are given in the present book an 
opportunity to catch up on it with a minimum of reading and a maxi- 
mum of compact reasoning. 


M. Wuitcoms HEss 
Athens, Ohio 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ARTS. By Morris Weitz. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xv, 239. $4.00. 


A good indication of the scope of Professor Weitz’s book is to be 
found in his prefatory statement : “The nature of art is our main prob- 
lem. Around it we shall deal with such related questions as those of 
the meaning of form and content, representation versus nonrepresen- 
tation, the meaning of music and abstract art, the special importance of 
the medium in art, the conception of art as a language and the nature 
of appreciation. These problems are considered in relation to the arts 
themselves: painting, poetry, music, the motion pictures, etc.” 

The book is excellent. Despite its brevity, it is more meaty and com- 
prehensive than most aesthetic treatises of considerably greater length. 
It is clear, concise, broad-minded, and especially rich in pertinent illus- 
trations drawn from the arts and contemporary aesthetic theories. Its 
speculative vigor matches its analytic precision. 

Professor Weitz begins with a meticulous examination of the aes- 
thetic formalism of Clive Bell and Roger Fry. He shows that they have 
rejected current doctrines which conceive of form as: relations versus 
elements, and that they understand form as certain elements in certain 
relations. To this extent they are superior to their critics, namely, the 
voluntarists, emotionalists, Thomists, and Marxists who still, to some 
extent, accept a mechanical form-content distinction in terms of rela- 
tions versus elements. Weitz believes, however, that Bell and Fry have 
too narrowly circumscribed art. In their attempt to rule out certain 
representational, dramatic, and nonplastic spiritual values, they have 


failed to realize that these can contribute as much to art as line and 
color. 


Weitz advances an “organic theory” of art as an alternative to the 
theories of Bell and Fry and their critics. This theory involves two 
main doctrines. First, it regards artistic form and content as synony- 
mous, the content consisting of relational elements that are formal, 
and the form consisting of the organic unification of these relational 
constituents. Second, he rejects the distinction between representa- 
tional and nonrepresentational elements, and maintains that every 
constituent is representational. He concludes that a work of art can be 
defined as an organic complex of expressive elements —all of these 
elements having both a presentational and a representational character. 

The presentational aspect is the immediately given sensuous char- 
acter. The representational aspect includes not only “subject,” such as 
the shape of a tree, but reference to emotions. Every constituent in art, 
he maintains, represents some emotion or emotional quality. A fugue 
of Bach, or the so-called nonrepresentational art of a Kandinsky or a 


Mondrian, really functions as representational art because it signifies 
human emotions. 
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In this part of his argument, Weitz sounds as if he is endorsing the 
theory that art is the language of emotions ; but he also maintains that 
art contains ideas and, especially in its implicit meanings, makes truth 
claims. He believes that such ideational elements are legitimate if they 
are fused into the organic unity of the work. Yet he also says that truth 
claims are not the central factor in art, and that our belief or disbelief 
in them should not control our appreciation. 

Maintaining that expansion and not contraction should be our aes- 
thetic ideal, he objects to any theory that would seriously limit the 
range of art. For example, he would not repudiate program music or 
narrative painting upon the ground that it is unsuitable to the medium 
and infringes upon the domain of literature. The real test is whether 


the work has organic unity. If so, any expressive ingredient can be 
admitted. 


Also in discussing the appreciation of art, he objects to any theory 
that would restrict the range of artistic awareness. On this ground, for 
example, he rejects Tolstoy’s doctrine which implies that the way to 
appreciate a work of art is to indulge fully in the emotions communi- 
cated by the artist. Such indulgence, he contends, leads to an exclusive 
response to part of the work. If we are to appreciate the whole of any 
complex work, we must be detached and impartially aware of the many 
strands that enter into the totality. Such an adherence to the contem- 
plative attitude, Weitz contends, can give us an even richer experience 
than we can gain by unreserved emotional indulgence. 


Although I substantially agree with the conclusions set forth in the 
book, I have a few misgivings. I am not sure that Weitz has given us, 
as he purports to do, a real definition of art. He defines a work of art 
as an organic complex of expressive elements. But a fish, no less than 
a painting, is an “organic complex”; and the “expressive elements” 
which might serve to distinguish the painting remain a bit ambiguous. 
Weitz finds inadequate the theories of Véron, Tolstoy, and Ducasse 
that art expresses emotions and he admits that volitions and ideas are 
also expressed. Moreover, he says that not only science but art makes 
“truth claims.” What then is the precise differentia of art? He hints 
at a possible answer when he declares: “Art is the embodiment of the 


expressive — of values, as many philosophers declare.” (My italics.) 
But this remains a hint. 


I also have misgivings about his semantic theory. Every constituent 
in a work of art, he contends, is representational of either some recog- 
nizable natural object or of some psychological entity, such as an 
emotion. Now of course even an “abstract” painting evokes emotions, 
but I see no reason to say that it always represents them or anything 
else. I can enjoy the colors and shapes of a daisy without regarding 
them as signs; and similarly, it would seem, I can enjoy the colors 
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and shapes of the painting without reference beyond. If Weitz means to 
imply that even when I am not consciously interpreting the shapes and 
colors as signs, I must subconsciously do so, he is dealing with specu- 
lation and not with verifiable fact. 

I believe that the artist, in creating such a painting, is not simply 
producing certain signs of pre-existing entities ; he is creating in a more 
radical sense — he is making something new, something to be found 
only in the work of art, something presentational and not necessarily 
referential. Even signs, when they do occur in a work of art, are main- 
ly instrumental to a fresh imaginative experience. That is why an artist 
never quite knows what an art work is to be until he has completed it. 

But even when, in my judgment, Professor Weitz is mistaken, he 
reveals a lively and informed sensibility. 


MELVIN RADER 
University of Washington 


PHILOSOPHICAL PHYSICS. By Vincent Epwarp SMITH. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. xvi, 472. $4.00. 


Philosophical Physics is primarily an introduction to a neo-Aristo- 
telian interpretation of nature. It is intended, the author says, mainly 
for the lay reader. The book is in two parts, the second part covering 


the same ground as Part I at a more advanced level and discussing 
some related subjects not included in the elementary part. 


Part I comprises about the first third of the book and is a fairly 
complete introduction to the author’s analysis of nature. Mr. Smith 
intends that it should be usable as a short course in itself. In it, he 
presents the Aristotelian fourfold interpretation of causation; states 
how other modern analyses of experience fail to account for causation, 
change, or order in the world; and ends with an Aristotelian account 
of the true status of infinity in nature. In this elementary part, as 
throughout the book, the author restricts his analysis of experience as 
much as possible to aspects of experience which are immediately found 
in “mobile being,’ or which are immediately required for a basic 
understanding of mobile being. Thus, while avoiding pure mathematics 
and the refinements of metaphysics wherever he can, Mr. Smith deals 
with problems of matter, form, final causation, chance, change or mo- 
tion, infinity, measurement, and the apparatus of modern physical 
science. He calls his treatment of experience “philosophical physics,” 
contrasting it with ordinary “empiriological physics.” The contrast is 
based mainly on differences in method and in sources of evidence be- 
tween the two kinds of physics. A main interest of the author in Part 
I, and indeed throughout the book, is to convince the reader of the 
truth and certainty of the principles of philosophical physics. This task 
involves convincing the reader of the inadequacy, to experience, of 
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empiriological physics and of all philosophies which derive their basic 
principles, trends, concepts, or methods from empiriological physics — 
that is, from experimental and theoretical physics. Although Mr. Smith 
thus maintains that empiriological physics is hostile to good philosophy 
if it presumes to enter the territory of philosophy at all, he does stress 
that the data of empiriological physics can be of immense value to the 
philosopher when their implications are properly restricted. 
Empiriological physics, Mr. Smith says, emphasizes control and 
selectivity of its material; it experiments and manipulates, with a 
concomitant overemphasis on measurement, quantity, and inertia. It 
also, he says, confounds abstractions like space with realities like place. 
It thus acquires sound data, but its evidence is not a complete report 
on nature. Philosophical physics, in comparison, stems directly from 
uncontrolled experience, which is a warm, qualitative, deeply moving 
contact with reality. The concepts of philosophical physics restore to 
the world picture the purposive, intelligible aspects of nature that are 
ignored or decried by empiriological physics and its philosophical off- 
spring. His analysis, the author believes, can provide a full under- 


standing of nature in terms of a basically Aristotelian dualism of mat- 
ter and form. 


Although the main principles of Mr. Smith’s philosophy of nature 
are clearly revealed in Part I, along with his dislike of almost all other 
contemporary philosophies, Part II provides a much fuller develop- 
ment of his analysis of mobile being. Ranging, in Part II, over the 
concepts of formal mathematics, relativity theory, atomic physics, time, 
place, purpose, and quality, the author offers the reader many stimu- 
lating insights. These insights stem from his wide acquaintance with 
empiriological physics and from his own fertile interpretation of exper- 
ience in Aristotelian terms. Yet the discussion is disppointing, mainly 
because it fails even to attempt to establish rigorously many conclu- 
sions which are asserted to be true and certain. In the elementary first 
part of a book, one may perhaps expect an author merely to announce 
his position and to dismiss opposition rather quickly. But in the more 
advanced exposition in Part II of this book, where one certainly ex- 
pects the author to endeavor rigorously to establish his position on 
crucial issues, Mr. Smith frequently prefers rhetoric to dialectic. His 
section headings are sometimes equally unjustified. For example, the 
next section to the last in the book is titled “The Bohr Theory Supports 
Aristotle,” a title designed to arouse the enthusiasm of anyone who 
has pondered the relation of modern physics to philosophy; but a 
reading of the three paragraphs in the section fails to reveal the antici- 
pated support. These failures of reason are especially distressing in a 
book written for laymen and beginners. 

In fine, Philosophical Physics contains some excellent and stimu- 
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lating analyses, many statements that are pure propaganda for the 
“certain truth which the philosophical science of nature attains,” and 
a very interesting application of Aristotelian principles to the inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena. 


WILLIAM W. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
St. John’s College 


THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL REALITY. A Philosophy of 
Modern Physics. By Henry Marcenav. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. xiii, 479. $6.50. 


The aim of this book is to illuminate certain questions in the phi- 
losophy of science: the author’s intention is “to approach them with a 
large but well-defined project in view....The project selected as the 
specific goal of our investigation is to determine the meaning of physi- 
cal reality’ (p. 1). The project seems to me to be far from well- 
defined. “Physical reality” is a combination of words that is met with 
neither in science nor in daily life. How, then, can we determine their 
meaning when they have no well established meaning? Professor 
Margenau’s own very confused language does not help matters. In 
Chapter I he talks about “‘a survey of reality,” which suggests a survey 
of the things in the world, not of the use of the word “real.” Again, on 
page 287, we get the extraordinary phrase, “the exact location of reali- 
ty with respect to other parts of human experience.” Professor Mar- 
genau’s conclusion as to the use of the word “real” is given, roughly, 
on page 292. 

The tree is real because it is the rational terminus of certain rules of correspond- 
ence having their origin in sense impressions and because it satisfies the demands 
of consistency which common sense imposes. Atoms are real because they are 
rational termini of other less obvious rules of correspondence having their origin 
in more refined sense impressions and because as constructs they satisfy the de- 
mands made by the metaphysical principles of science into which practice and 
care have transformed the inarticulate maxims of common sense. Reality is con- 


ferred jointly by the process of fitting new parts into an already existing structure 
of ordered conceptions, and by the process of empirical validation. 


This is neither very illuminating nor very new, and a scanty result for 
nearly 300 pages of argument, in the course of which many of the 
commonest uses of the word “real” are not even mentioned. (Consider 
for example “real” as opposed to “imitation.”) It will be gathered that 
Margenau’s sensitiveness to the traps which ordinary language sets is 
not great. Indeed his remarks at the bottom of page 291 suggest that 
ambiguity is the great confusion begetter ; philosophical troubles arise 
from far more subtle and less easily eradicable linguistic ills. Another 
example of Professor Margenau’s philosophical immaturity is the easy 
and uncritical way in which he accepts the sense datum theory (pp. 
49 ff.), a theory which in recent times has had some extremely rough 
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handling at the hands of certain philosophers. On page 159 we find 
the usual mythology about the flight of time into the future; if time 
flies how fast does it fly and with respect to what is its rate of change 
of position measured ? 


Many of the topics discussed in the book are extremely loosely 
related to the original project. Much of the book is a quite interesting 
exposition, in rough outline, of the general state of physics. Chapter 
XIV, “Statistical Mechanics,” and Chapter XVII, “Basic Ideas of 
Quantum Mechanics,” may be mentioned in, particular. Even here, 
however, one wonders if the author is not falling between two stools. 
Anyone who understands the exposition will probably want something 
rather less sketchy ; anyone who does not want something less sketchy 
will probably not appreciate the outline given. Nevertheless there are 
many thought provoking remarks to be found here and there. The 
chapter of the greatest philosophical interest is perhaps Chapter XII, 
“The Role of Definitions in Science.” Margenau shows how the im- 
portant concepts of physics must have both a constitutive definition 
(i.e., an exposition of the part the concept plays in theory) and an 
epistemic definition (i.e., a linking up with experimental fact). Neither 
is independent ; there is interplay between the two. This is an interest- 
ing line of thought, which if pursued even further would probably lead 
Professor Margenau to give up talking in terms of “definitions” at all. 
Definition has fascinated the intellectual world largely because of Greek 
philosophy ; Greek philosophy flourished when pure mathematics was 
by far the most advanced intellectual discipline, and pure mathe- 
matics is the one field where the definable-indefinable dichotomy 
works. The indefinable concepts are those implicitly defined by the 
axioms and all other concepts are strictly defined in terms of them. 
Outside pure mathematics the situation is different. Thus in science it 
is true that some of the concepts are strictly definable in terms of others 
(thus work is defined as the integral of force with respect to space) 
but these concepts are the uninteresting concepts, the “shorthand” 
concepts. As Margenau points out, an interesting (not shorthand) 
concept like “electron” cannot be strictly defined ; if we try to define 
it we are led. in two different directions, the direction of the epistemic 
definition and the direction of the constitutive definition. If we talk in 
terms of definition, though, can we stop at two definitions ? Could even 
a strict epistemic or a strict constitutive definition of “electron” be pro- 
duced? The set of criteria for the use of the word “electron” is in- 
definite. The use can of course be learned (by learning physics) but 
there is no magic formula or set of formulae by which we could learn 
it in one go (or even in two). 

This review has necessarily been critical, but I should not like to 
conclude without saying that though the main project of the book 
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seems ill-conceived, and though the author’s philosphical technique is 
rather immature, nevertheless there are scattered throughout the book 
many remarks of great penetration, and philosophers will certainly not 
read this book without considerable profit. 


J. J. C. Smart 
Adelaide University 


LE COMPENDIUM DES TOPIQUES (TARKA-SAMGRAHA) 
D’ ANNAMBHATTA. Texte et traduction et un commentaire par 
A. FoucHer. Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1949. Pp. xiii, 184. $6.82. 


The Tarka-Samgraha is a short Sanskrit compendium written by a 
South Indian author Annambhatta (XVI, XVII a.p.) in order to 
summarize the essential points of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika schools. 
It is one of the most renowned “primers” of Indian philosophy, which 
was long ago translated into English (The Nydya Philosophy: A 
Translation of the Tarka-Samgraha, with Notes, by J. R. Ballantyne ; 
a New Edition with Additions and Corrections, by K. S. Macdonald 
[ Calcutta, 1894] ) and German (Annambhattas Tarka-Samgraha, ein 
Kompendium der Dialektik und Atomistik, mit des V erfassers eigenem 
Kommentar genannt Dipika, aus dem Sanskrit tibersetzt von E. 
Hultzsch, Abhandl. der Konig]. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, IX, 5 [Berlin, 1907]). Now, A. Foucher, 
the senior of the French indologists, publishes a new translation of this 
text ; his purpose, however, goes far beyond the simple task of render- 
ing the Tarka-Samgraha accessible to his countrymen. The difficulties 
of Indian philosophy are for the occidental reader not limited to the 
incommensurability of Indian and European philosophical notions and 
to the divergent methods of reasoning; they are also concerned with 
the language. It is true that Sanskrit is in philosophical works easier 
than in literary ones: the vocabulary is poorer, and the grammar is 
limited to a small number of usual patterns. Yet the philosophical and 
scientific treatises are in India intended to be learned by heart, and 
consist of short mnemotechnical formulae (mila) which on account of 
their conciseness are almost unintelligible ; they are consequently pro- 
vided with a commentary (bhdshya), composed often by the author 
himself, the schematic style of which, however, needs further sub- 
commentaries. The understanding of the technical jargon of such texts 
requires a special training not only for the students of indology, but 
also for the readers of the translations. The aim of A. Foucher was to 
provide his students with a textbook allowing him to initiate them in 
the arcana of this peculiar mode of exposition. 

For this purpose he could not have chosen a more suitable text than 
the Tarka-Samgraha. Though the schools of Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
are usually presented as actual philosophical systems, they do not de- 
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serve this denomination: they are nothing else than auxiliary dis- 
ciplines ; viz., Nyaya represents the traditional logic of the Brahmans, 
and Vaiseshika supplies this logic with a kind of realistic ontological 
frame. This frame is often denoted as Indian atomism, but this de- 
scription covers only partially the contents of the doctrine; the char- 
acteristic features of this discipline consist rather in the method of 
explaining reality by means of classifications, of finding out the specific 
differences between the elements of reality (visesha means “charac- 
teristic differences” and vaiseshika can be translated as “specificator” ), 
and of establishing the categories such as substance, quality, inherence, 
existence, etc. Such a classification cannot claim to give an ontological 
explanation of reality; but, thanks to its generality, it fits all the 
systems. Thus, the disciplines, the combined exposition of which 
Tarka-Samgraha consists, are logic (Nydya) and systematics (V aise- 
shika). Tarka in this title does not denote exclusively “logic,” as it is 
usually translated, but means in general any “subject of discussion,” 
both scientific notions and usual modes of reasoning. The term “topics” 
adopted by Foucher renders this general meaning very well. 


Consequently, the work of Annambhatta gives a compendium of 
commonplaces of Indian philosophy, presented in what is possibly the 
easiest form. The author himself states in the introductory stanza that 
his manual is destined for “children” (bala), i.e., beginners who al- 
ready know grammar and literature, but have not yet studied philoso- 
phy. It gives them the a, b, c of philosophical notions and methods. Yet 
the “children” to which the Tarka-Samgraha applies are Indian be- 
ginners, whose mental habits and education differ essentially from 
ours. And the aim of Foucher would not be attained, if he had con- 
fined his work to the simple translation of the text with its commen- 
taries. He adds to this translation a commentary of his own, which 
introduces the reader into the very procedure of Indian discussion. 
This part of the book is the most useful one, and constitutes a real 
“novelty.” Thus, not only do students of indology learn, on easy sub- 
jects, the Indian philosophical style; but also nonspecialized scholars 
can without difficulty get acquainted with the peculiar Indian methods 
of scientific exposition and demonstration. Usually, nonspecialists learn 
to know Indian philosophy through vague and enthusiastic books, 
which tell many things about oriental “wisdom,” but give no precise 
idea of the technical aspect of this philosophy. No wonder that, when 
these readers attempt to read the tranlations of the genuine texts, they 
are completely lost in the scholastic intricacy of Indian reasoning. The 
work of Foucher gives them an excellent preparation. Both students of 
indology and scholars in the field of comparative philosophy are there- 
fore greatly indebted to the eminent French indologist for having 
shared with them the results of his long experience, and for having 
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given in his commentary to the Tarka-Samgraha a remarkable vade 
mecum to the study of Indian philosophy. 


CONSTANTIN REGAMEY 
Lausanne, Switzerland 


PLOTINUS’ SEARCH FOR THE GOOD. By Joseru Katz. New 

York, King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 106. $2.50. 

One chief key to Platonism is to read its levels of reality as levels of value.... 
This book then deviates from the usual approach to Plotinus in that it is less 
concerned with the interrelation of his ideas...than with the experiential refer- 
ence of his ideas. It treats Plotinus’ dialectic less for its own sake than to show 
its function in bridging the inevitable inconsistencies that arise when valuational 
and existential considerations are not clearly distinguished (p. vii). 


This approach of necessity would lead to an external and somewhat 
unsympathetic criticism of any system. Modern philosophic opinion is 
taken as normative and the ancient author is judged by it. For ex- 
ample, “Ultimately of course any categories expressed in discursive 
language can be applied only to sense reality” (p. 47). This type of 
criticism is legitimate, but one must decide whether the critic is merely 
disagreeing with the text or whether he has uncovered actual incon- 
sistencies. To substantiate a charge of inconsistency one must pay 
attention more to the interrelation of ideas than to their experiential 
reference. 


Professor Katz admits that “Many of Plotinus’ arguments become 
much more plausible if his hypostases are regarded as formal ‘causes’ 
rather than as efficient or quasi-material causes” (p. 95, n. 20). Now, 
the fact that one interpretation preserves consistency whereas a second 
does not would seem to be a good reason for adopting the former. If 
a particular definition of moral evil (p. 52) and a conception of lib- 
erty (p. 53) make Plotinus’ words inconsistent, then probably these 
are not Plotinus’ meanings; and for my part, I question the assertion 
that they are implied in the text (p. 96, n. 38). One who holds with 
Faust that “In the beginning was the Act” (p. 65) should try to cor- 
rect for the momentum of external criticism by doing everything 
grammatically possible to preserve the author’s consistency. 

An unsympathetic or modern approach to Plotinus is entirely legiti- 
mate, but it has its dangers not only with respect to consistency but 
even in the case of disagreement. With a distaste for mysticism that I 
also share, Katz asserts that the claim to have experienced super- 
sensible realities in the mystic trance is a false claim (p. 24). He notes 
that the experience and the description of the experience are not identi- 
cal. Plotinus was subjectively sincere, but his interpretation was mis- 
taken. He was mistaken because, first, the assumption of supersensible 
realities can be made on conceptual grounds without a mystic experi- 
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ence, and in fact Plotinus would not have described the experience in 
the terms he used, unless he had already elaborated his conceptual 
scheme; and second, the descriptions refer to experiences that are in 
kind not different from sense experiences. Neither of these reasons, 
however, prove that Plotinus was mistaken. How could a conceptual 
argument proving the existence of supersensible realities disprove the 
possibility of experiencing them mystically ? And since the One cannot 
actually be described, the use of sensory imagery in the description, or 
the use of any type of language, testifies to nothing more than the 
mystic’s conviction that the experience is important enough to recom- 
mend. Granted that the similarity among love poems (pp. 85-86, n. 
29) does not justify the assertion that women possess the qualities 
ascribed to them, it is still possible that women exist. 


Gorpon H. CLarK 
Butler University 


THE UNWRITTEN PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By F. M. Cornrorp. Edited with an Introductory Memoir by 
W. K. C. Guturir. London and New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xix, 139. $2.75. 


Cornford, as Mr. Guthrie remarks in his admirable Memoir, was a 


historian and a poet. At times, especially in his later years, the two 
sides of his nature merged to produce scholarship at once imaginative 
and exact, the finest England brought in his generation to the study 
of Greek thought. At other times his heart got the better of his head, 
and required of the scholar to exhibit opinionated fancies as assertions 
or explanations of historical fact. He might have resisted these fancies 
had they come to him straight from his poetic heart. What turned his 
unusually clear head were the speculative dogmas of English anthro- 
pology, French sociology, and Swiss analytical psychology. But his 
ardent borrowings from these fields are themselves a witness to the 
adventurousness of his mind. Wrong-headedness, intolerable in a 
pedant, may be both delightful and instructive in an explorer and an 
artist. So it was in Cornford, and so one can see it in these essays, 
many of them hitherto unpublished. Stripped of the apparatus of learn- 
ing, his thought moves with freedom and grace, sometimes with breath- 
taking speed, over the Greek intellectual landscape. There is beauty in 
all of them, penetration in many, wisdom in some. But even when he 
appears at his lovable worst, as in the piece on “A Ritual Basis for 
Hesiod’s Theogony,” one does not feel resentful for being drawn into 
the wild goose chase; it is exciting while it lasts, and fruitful of sug- 
gestions well worth pursuing in more sober and leisurely moments. 
Both philosophers and classical scholars, I think, will enjoy these 
essays. Can Mr. Guthrie be persuaded to edit also some of Cornford’s 
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more technical papers, especially on the pre-Socratics, now scattered 
in learned journals? These, no less than his Platonic studies, are work 
that will live. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 


DIE IDEE GOTTES IM GEISTE DER PHILOSOPHIE HEG- 
ELS. By Gerwarp Dutcxkeit. Minchen, Hermann Rinn, 1947. Pp. 
179. Dm. 6. — 

The aim of this booklet is, in the author’s words, “die wesentlichen 
Probleme einer gegenwartigen Religionsphilosophie im Geiste Hegels 
zu entwickeln” (pp. 41-42). There is no critical consideration of the 
Hegelian manner of philosophizing or of the assumptions underlying 
it ; the discussion is designed, rather, to move within it and exhibit its 
implications for contemporary thought (“aus dem systematischen 
Zusammenhang des Hegelschen Philosophierens und durch das Sys- 
tem hindurch bis zu dem Punkt vorzustossen, an dem Hegel zum 
Problem unserer Wirklichkeit werden muss” [p. 14] ). The analysis is 
in three chapters: “Gott und Welt,” “Glaube und Philosophie,” “Die 
Einheit des gottlichen und menschlichen Geistes.” The central problem 
is “die Erscheinung Gottes.” The Christian conception of the Incarna- 
tion is found to be in principle the proper solution, but only as “deep- 
ened” and “modified” through interpretation in terms of the Hegelian 
dialectic. The main body of the discussion is concerned with this re- 
construction of the Christian creed ; and the final word is that at least 
one thing may be said with certainty concerning the religion of the 
future, namely, that in it “das Wahre des christlichen Glaubens oder 
der Begriff des Christentums, wie ihn der deutsche Geist entdeckt und 
gedeutet, entwickelt und vollendet hat, unverloren bleiben wird” 
(p. 179). 

It is not clear, however, how much of traditional Christianity will 
remain. Certainly much is lost as the result of the activity here ex- 
hibited: “Christus ist in Gott aufgehoben” and is consequently no 
longer God, who has thereby become “der allgemeine Geist’ which, 
being properly construed, is “reine Wirklichkeit, actus purus: die ab- 
solute Idee” (pp. 138ff.), and the “truth” of personality turns out to 
be “die dialektische Einheit des Objektiven und Subjektiven: die 
Gemeinschaft des Geistes in der Wirklichkeit,”’ with the consequence 
that Glaube is identical with Volksglaube since “die Wirklichkeit des 
Geistes ist das Volk” (p. 178). This, we are assured, is neither pan- 
theism nor panlogism; but the question remains whether it is tradi- 
tional Christianity. 

This question, however, the author does not consider. Nor does he 
consider the more important question concerning the logical ground 
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of the supposed “necessity” of this reconstruction of the traditional 
beliefs. But the reader who is willing to move within the Hegelian 
premises as understood by the author and the assumptions involved 
(“das System ist die alles Gegebene im Begriff umspannende Mitte ; 
aber als Geschichte des Bewusstseins nimmt die Philosophie ihren 
Anfang ; als Geschichte der wirklichen W elt findet sie ihre Vollendung ; 
and als begriffene Geschichte des Menschen und seiner Welt hat sie 
sich mit Anfang und Ende in der Bewegung des Geistes zum Kreise 
geschlossen” [p. 41]) will find the discussion of the important issues 
considered both suggestive and fruitful. He will also find that the 
analysis not infrequently points much farther beyond the Hegelian 
shibboleths than the author is apparently willing to go. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE. Philosophy, Science and 
History since Hegel. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by WILLIAM 
Woctom and CHarves W. HENDEL. With a Preface by CHARLES 
W. Henvet. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University Press, 
1950. Pp. xviii, 334. $5.00. 


This is the fourth and final volume — and the only one so far trans- 
lated into English — of a truly magisterial work, the first two volumes 
of which were published in 1906-1907, and the third volume in 1920. 
It convincingly illustrates the way in which historical studies in science 
and philosophy can and should be made directly relevant to current 
developments and problems. And at the same time it presents a for- 
mulation and treatment of the “Problem of Knowledge” distinguished 
sharply and completely from writings in English in that field, in that 
it avoids unnecessary and largely unfruitful entanglement in the mazes 
of psychological detail and verbal jugglery, and in directly promoting 


that synthetic attitude and wisdom characteristic of the great classical 
philosophers. 


“In promoting,” but one can hardly say in actually achieving such 
a vision. And this, not merely because of formidable technical and 
practical difficulties confronting the author at the time of composition 
of this work, but for a more fundamental reason. As Cassirer would 
no doubt be the first to concede, a study of the methods and basic prin- 
ciples of the natural and social sciences and history, alone, can never 
furnish all of the material needed for this undertaking. And true as it 
is that an old fashioned metaphysics has nothing to offer in this respect, 
it is also true that the legitimate demand for a comprehensive insight 
into the nature of things, however much the antimetaphysicians may 
rail against it, is ineradicable from the human mind. In some of his 
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other works, indeed, if not in this one, Cassirer himself explicitly 
recognizes the validity of such a demand and contributes not a little 
toward satisfying it. 

The Preface of the present work contains much valuable information 
and comment bearing on this and similar issues. In the three main 
parts of the work itself six chapters on the biological sciences and 
seven on “historical knowledge,” in addition to five on “exact science” 
— mathematics and physics — compose a welcome addition to Cas- 
sirer’s previous writings on what we in America choose to call the 
philosophy of science. But due mainly to the unhappy circumstances in 
which the work was undertaken, it fails to measure up, in all respects, 
to the very high standards set by the earlier volumes. To an English 
speaking reader, in particular, it will seem that there is an overempha- 
sis on German contributions, and far too little recognition accorded to 
the work of scientists and philosophers in other countries — a short- 
coming, unfortunately, by no means displayed by Cassirer alone, how- 
ever. A representative list of the thinkers whose works are discussed 
in Part III, “Historical Knowledge,” will confirm this stricture — 
Herder, Niebuhr, Ranke, Humboldt, Taine, Mommsen, Burckhardt, 
Lamprecht, et al. To the student who learns under Cassirer’s incom- 
parable guidance to appreciate the pregnant value of such an approach 
to the problem of knowledge, however, this deficiency should serve 
as a challenge to pursue similar studies for himself. 


H. R. SMart 
Cornell University 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOSIAH ROYCE. Edited, 
with an Introductory Essay. By Stuart Gerry Brown. Syracuse, 
New York, Syracuse University Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 220. $3.00. 


Reprinted in this volume are substantial excerpts from four of 
Royce’s relatively untechnical books on topics in social ethics. The 
most important item is the first five chapters of The Philosophy of 
Loyalty, which contain the main argument of that work. There are, 
besides, two addresses from Race Questions, Provincialism, and Other 
American Problems (“Race Questions and Prejudices” and “Provin- 
cialism’’) ; two chapters from The Hope of the Great Community (the 
title essay and “The Possibility of International Insurance’’) ; and the 
principal essay of War and Insurance. There is nothing here from 
The Sources of Religious Insight, in which is to be found perhaps the 
most effective statement of the argument for the principle of loyalty. 
Nor does the volume include any part of The Problem of Christianity, 
the important study in which Royce interprets the Christian religion in 
terms of the doctrine of loyalty and in which that doctrine is systemati- 
cally fitted into an epistemological and metaphysical setting. This selec- 
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tion of readings is, therefore, not fully representative of Royce’s “social 
philosophy.” It is, however, only “the first of two volumes intended to 
make the core of his social and religious thought once more available,” 
and possibly the second volume will supply what is lacking in the first. 

In any case, the editor’s interest in Royce is limited to the discover- 
ing of moral insights that are relevant to modern social problems ; he 
does not wish to encourage us to recall any of the technical philosophi- 
cal considerations that seemed to Royce to be essential to his reasoning 
about the community. Brown adheres strictly to this policy in his in- 
troductory essay (reprinted from Ethics, October, 1948), which is 
impressive as a tribute to Royce’s moral wisdom but otherwise of slight 
philosophical interest. 


W. E. ScCHLARETZKI 
Cornell University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDMUND MONTGOMERY. By Mor- 
ris T. Keeton. Dallas, Texas, Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 386. $5.00. 


It is Mr. Keeton’s thesis, in his unusually careful and comprehensive 
study, that the philosophy of Edmund Montgomery (1835-1911) con- 
stitutes “one of the most brilliant syntheses in American philosophy.” 
In Mr. Keeton’s view, Montgomery has not received the attention he 


deserves, in part, because of his lack of direct contact with any intel- 
lectual circles (he spent the last 38 years of his life in relative seclusion 
on a plantation in Texas) and of a widespread misinterpretation of his 
published works, and in part, because his basic position was so con- 
trary to— and ahead of — the prevailing opinion of his time. 


The central conception which gave unity to Montgomery’s philoso- 
phy was primarily a result of his biological research, especially his 
investigations into the structure of cells. This conception (which Mr. 
Keeton terms “organicism”) stresses the “integral interdependence” 
of the parts of an organism and “defines life in terms of power of an 
organism to maintain essential identity of its heterogeneously com- 
posed structure through change, by means of relatively internally- 
initiated activities.” To this is joined an explanation of evolution: life 
has emerged from the inorganic not by the addition of any new element 
but by the arrangement of old elements in a new way. These views, 
Mr. Keeton points out, were in direct contrast to the then generally 
accepted “aggregationalist” theory of cells and constitute a remarkable 
anticipation of contemporary biological theory. 

Upon this foundation, Montgomery erected an epistemology, a mind- 
body theory, and an ethics. In each of these areas he displays a shrewd 
understanding of the problems involved, and his criticisms of Cartesian 
dualism, of Hume on causality, of the then prevailing idealistic philoso- 
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phies are eminently sensible. In stating his own position, however, 
Montgomery involves himself in loose and shifting terminology which 
tends to obscure any merit which his ideas may have. And he does 
not develop his system in a manner that is either thorough or well- 
organized. In attempting to understand his views on the mind-body 
relationship, for example, one gathers that, consistent with his basic 
organicism, Montgomery rejects any form of dualism. Yet he con- 
ceives of the mental as peculiarly passive or, as he says, “forceless,” so 
that one is puzzled as to the sense in which he is a monist. 

In ethics, Montgomery uses his organicism to point up the close 
interrelationship and mutual dependence of the members of society. 
But he is careful to point out that society is not an organism in as 
strict a sense as is the body, and he does not follow Hegel in making 
the state more real than the individual. Montgomery’s epistemology 
has a definitely pragmatic flavor; he finds the clue to the explanation 
of knowledge in the examination of the nature of the response of the 
organism to its environment. 

There can be little doubt that Montgomery was an independent 
thinker of considerable stature. As such (one may agree with Mr. 
Keeton) he deserves the attention of the historian of ideas. But one 
may be somewhat skeptical of Mr. Keeton’s further claim: 

So few are the spokesmen in whom the scope and depth of the conception 

[of organicism] is well expressed that Montgomery is here revived for the 
present and future fertility of his leading complex of ideas. A second hearing, 
comparable to that which lifted Mendel out of his lifetime’s obscurity, is there- 
fore claimed for Montgomery’s thought (p. 297). 
I do not find in Montgomery’s philosophy anything which demands a 
second hearing; rather, what is most clear and pervasive in his phi- 
losophy — his emphasis on interrelatedness without the obliteration 
of all distinctions — seems now to have had, and to a considerable 
extent won, its hearing. Nor do there appear to be in Montgomery’s 
more detailed elaboration of specific points of his philosophy any 
fruitful ideas which have not (with more precision and care) been 
already well aired. 


DANIEL KADING 
University of Texas 


A SOVIET HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. The Outline of a New 
Volume to Replace G. F. Alexandrov’s History of Western Euro- 
pean Philosophy, Withdrawn from Circulation as a Result of a 
Philosophical Discussion Organized in 1947 by the Communist 
Party of the USSR. Translated by WILLIAM EpcEerTon. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 58. $1.00. 


Here is a first glimpse of the aftermath of the now famous condem- 
nation of the History of Western European Philosophy. This book, 
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written by the eminent Soviet philosopher, G. F. Alexandrov, first 
received encomia and the Stalin prize, but was then withdrawn from 
circulation when its author was denounced by the late Zhdanov as 
“a preacher of toothless vegetarianism in relation to philosophical op- 
ponents (sc. of Marxism).” Shocked at what Zhdanov denounced as 
the “incorrect and muddled views that obviously are current among 
our philosophers, even among the leading ones,” the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union commissioned a num- 
ber of philosophers, including the chastened Alexandrov, to produce 
the work worthy of militant Marxist-Leninism. The present pamphlet 
is a translation of the Outline of the new book, first printed in 1947 
as an article in the Soviet journal Voprosy Filosofii. It is the result of 
vigorous discussion among the collaborators, now submitted for fur- 
ther discussion and criticism by a wider public. Western philosophers 
will be interested not only in its thumbnail interpretations of the great 
philosophers, but also in the division (Part One: Before Marx; Part 
Two: Marxism) and scope of the work (including a chapter, “The 
Philosophy of the Ancient East,” and sections on philosophers of non- 
Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union, e.g., Georgia, Armenia, etc.). 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Vol. IV. By Suren- 
DRANATH Dascupta. Cambridge, England, University Press; New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xiii, 483. 42/. 


Volume I of this History appeared in 1923; II in 1932; III in 1940, 
and critical notices by the present writer are in this REview, 1935 (pp. 
194-196) ; and 1942 (pp. 217-221). Dasgupta hopes to finish the work 
with a fifth volume. The history is indispensable for any serious stu- 
dent of Indian systems of philosophy. Most Hindu authors of English 
accounts of Indian philosophical thought have written from the stand- 
point of Advaitism. Dasgupta has been free of such bias and with an 
unusual impartiality has presented the main systems in terms of their 
exposition by their most eminent exponents. Much of his work is based 
on unpublished manuscripts and on texts previously unstudied by oc- 
cidental scholars. In this history, we have for the first time in any 
European language a survey which fills the long gaps between the 
well-known thinkers. 

In the course of his tremendous labors, the author has lost the sight 
of one eye; and, during the writing of this fourth volume, has had 
much ill health. Owing more to him than to any other living Indian 
scholar, I regret to say that the volume shows effects of this condition. 
In its organization and exposition, it is markedly inferior to the earlier 
ones. There is a want of consistency in the arrangement of his material. 
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While, e.g., he gives an account of the life and works of Madhva 
before treating of his philosophy, it is not till he has finished the ex- 
position of Vallabha’s philosophy that he tells of his life and works. 
One of the most important contributions of the volume is the elaborate 
criticism of Advaitism by Vydsa-tirtha, but I have found no indica- 
tion of his even approximate date. With the fairness of the genuine 
scholar, the author gives in detail the Advaitist replies to Vy4sa-tirtha 
by Madhisadana, but without any information in this volume as to the 
latter’s period. He should have given a reference to Volume II, pp. 
225-226, where he gives a list of Madhisadana’s works and his date 
as A.D. 1500. Judged by occidental philosophical writings, those of 
India are notoriously unsystematic, but a historian of the author’s 
caliber, with his western training, might have given a much more 
systematic exposition than he has done. There is very much repetition 
and eddying backward and forward. Though he has covered the rele- 
vant literature as only he among living orientalists could, I feel that 
there is a need for younger scholars, using what he has done, to pro- 
duce systematic studies of the fields he has treated in this volume. 
There are many uncertainties regarding the chronology of Indian 
philosophical writings and I urge attention to the need of a tentative 
chronological table of philosophers and their chief works, with the 
different schools in parallel columns. The author’s method of dealing 
with the developments of the different schools — of which I definitely 
approve — makes such an indication of their related historical develop- 
ments definitely necessary. The appropriate place for it would be at 
the end of the promised final volume, and it is to be hoped that the 
author or a scholar under his guidance will give it to us. 
Notwithstanding what has been said above, I would maintain that 
as regards its contents, this is the most important of the four volumes. 
Many months of study of it convinces me that only with detailed con- 
sideration can it be fully appreciated, and I must confess that this 
review is lamentably inadequate to it. In indicating some of its main 
contents, it may lead others to the book itself. The distinctive con- 
tribution of the volume is in its comprehensive, detailed treatments of 
the philosophies most forcibly opposed to Advaitism: those of Madhva, 
Vyasa-tirtha, Vallabha, Baladeva Vidyabhisana, Jiva Gosvami, and 
very many others usually neglected in the occident and inadequately 
studied even in India itself. It has been frequently insisted by unbiassed 
scholars that the religion of the great mass of Hindus is not properly 
expressed in the Advaitism of Sankara. In that religion the Puranas 
have played an important role. Though largely mythological, legend- 
ary, and allegorical, they contain discussions of types of Theism which 
accord with actual religion better than does Monism. In this regard, 
the Bhagavata Purana holds a leading place, and Dasgupta gives an 
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account of its discussions. Though there are frequent lapses to monis- 
tic forms of expression the position is predominantly theistic. This is 
developed philosophically as a form of Samkhya, differing from that 
usually ascribed (as classical Samkhya) to Kapila. There were diverse 
developments of the Samkhya system, and the author remarks: “It 
seems practically certain that there had been a number of pantheistic, 
theistic, and atheistic varieties of Samkhya” (p. 39). 

Central in the volume is the exposition of the thought of Madhva, 
who is seen in his treatments of logic and epistemology, metaphysics, 
and religion, not to be a mere theologian as the Advaitists would dis- 
miss him. For those unable to study Dasgupta’s very lengthy and in- 
volved account of this school I would urge the reading of H. N. Rag- 
havendrachar’s excellent monograph: The Dvaita Philosophy and its 
Place in the Vedanta (India, University of Mysore Press, 1941). The 
philosophy of the Madhva School is usually described as dvaita, dual- 
ism, and the author so refers to it in his Preface. He has, however, 
adopted the title “Indian Pluralism” for the volume. In this, I think, 
he was right. For the leading thinkers of the school, and the others 
discussed, maintain not only that the physical world is in some manner 
real and different from the spiritual as such, but also that God is 
different from the individual selves and these from one another — 
remaining so even in the state of final emancipation. That “all indi- 
vidual souls are always different from one another” is described (p. 
318) as a cardinal doctrine. Plurality is thus insisted on against the 
Advaitist doctrine of identity. Madhva was symbolized as “an in- 
carnation of Vayu for the purpose of destroying the false doctrines of 
Sankara” (p. 52). The physical world and individual selves are not 
illusory or conceived in ignorance. Unreal illusions can appear only 
on the basis of real things. “All arguments that would prove the falsity 
of the world will fall within the world-appearance and themselves be 
false” (p. 70). “No dialectical reasoning can prove the invalidity of 
direct and immediate experience” (p. 80). “All validity is self-evident” 
(p. 75). Good reasoning is a process of thought devoid of defects as a 
process, but it does not establish the validity of the data of thought. 
The Advaitists are faced by an ultimate difficulty: they can affirm 
neither the reality of difference between nor the reality of absolute 
identity of the world and Brahman. Madhva’s dualism is involved in 
his acceptance of prakrti as real, the material cause of the physical 
world. As such it is “a consort of God,” yet under His full control. 
The pluralistic character of his thought is expressed in his contention 
that when destructible individuals are destroyed there are no “univer- 
sals” remaining : that is, their actuality is in them as particulars. Uni- 
versals are not necessary for inference, which is possible on the basis 
of similarities as experienced. Though Dasgupta does not do it, it 
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would be interesting to compare the classifications of the categories by 
the Madhva School with those of the Jains. From the standpoint of 
religion Madhva asked how, if the world be really nonexistent, it 
could affect anyone in a perverse manner. 


Vyasa-tirtha was a more systematic thinker than Madhva. Indeed, 
as Dasgupta says: “The logical skill and depth of acute dialectical 
thinking shown by him stands almost unrivalled in the whole field of 
Indian thought.” He analyzed and criticized all the fundamental con- 
cepts of Advaitism. The qualitiless Brahman cannot be the basis of 
illusion. From its standpoint one is faced with the paradox, that to 
think of anything as illusion is itself illusion. The ambiguities of the 
Advaitists’ use of avidyd (nescience) and ajnaina (ignorance) — in 
which they appear sometimes as merely negative and sometimes as 
positive — are forcibly demonstrated. It is not valid to regard nescience 
as something positive which could be the cause of illusions. If maya 
“be regarded as due to the false imagination of Brahman, then it must 
be admitted that Brahman has ajndna (ignorance), since without 
ajnana there cannot be any false imagination” (p. 287). Vyasa-tirtha 
maintained that Brahman possesses qualities (p. 312ff.). The identity 
of the Brahman and individual selves has not been and cannot be 
proved. The assertion of such identity is pantheism, and that he re- 
jected (p. 314). 


The author’s treatment of the philosophy of Vallabha is so inter- 
laced with discussions of Purusottama that it is not clear. The final 
chapters are devoted to Caitanya and his followers. Caitanya’s life was 
one predominantly of pure emotionalism, and he wrote little. He con- 
tended that religion as actual does not conform with Advaitist doc- 
trines. For men to have the bliss of the love of God, God cannot be 
qualitiless and indeterminate. Nevertheless his followers appear to 
have fallen frequently into Advaitist forms of expression. 


Many of the same terms are used with different meanings in the 
various schools of Indian thought. The author gives very valuable 
discussions of two of the most important: dharma (pp. 2-11) and 
bhakti (pp. 415-438). Dharma may be: the good as defined by Vedic 
commands ; the transcendental product of the performance of Vedic 
rituals ; that to which the heart assents and is followed by the learned 
devoid of attachment and antipathy ; morality in general and some of 
the cardinal virtues ; self-knowledge through yoga; or the worship of 
God without any ulterior motive. Bhakti may be: the state of mind in 
the true worship of God; in a secondary sense, the detaching of one’s 
mind from objects other than God; ultimate emancipation, a state of 
eternal realization and bliss; and/or an intensely emotional love of 
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God. But Dasgupta’s discussion is too detailed to be considered further 
here. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duke University 


PROBLEMAS Y METODOS DE LA INVESTIGACION EN 
HISTORIA DE LA FILOSOFIA. By Ropotro Monpotro. Tu- 
cuman, Argentina, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, 1949. Pp. 
222. No price given. 

The author writes, “This volume had its origin in some lectures on 
methodology which I gave in 1917 at the University of Bologna, Italy, 
as an introduction to my course in history of philosophy. Thirty years 
later (1947), when the University of Cordoba (Rep. Arg.) appointed 
me to take charge of a research seminar, it seemed expedient to pro- 
vide for my students an introduction to the problems and methods of 
investigation in history of philosophy; and I therefore returned to 
develop the theme more broadly” (Prologue, p. 9). Pursuing this 
topic, early chapters emphasize the importance of historical philosophi- 
cal research, list bibliographical materials, point to the necessity for 
clear formulation of problems and to the priority of the historical ap- 
proach. Aristotle’s view of man’s development recognizes a dynamic 
view of history (p. 34) and makes him in part a predecessor of Hegel, 
the theorist of the historicist conception. Hegel’s view of mind and 
history, expounded and criticized at length, is valuable (p. 54) if quali- 
fied: past history of philosophy is not a preparation for some complete 
and final system (pp. 53, 37-38) ; continuity of philosophical develop- 
ment may be followed better in the deepening of problems than in 
proposed solutions (pp. 31, 54, 65) ; and a certain contigency must be 
admitted which permits irregularities, interruptions, and parallel de- 
velopments, all arising from the free spontaneity of individual minds 
(p. 54). Prior historical advance is sometimes so widespread as to 
make simultaneous solutions by different thinkers possible (p. 55). 
In other cases some thinkers are ahead of their times developing germs 
of solutions which lie dormant until their meaning and fecundity are 
appreciated. Hence, skepticism about historical continuity and dog- 
matism about internal necessary connections in history are extremes 
to be avoided (pp. 64-65). Opposition among systems of philosophy 
has also been recognized as a principle of continuity by Hegel, Cousin, 
and Renouvier. However, it cannot be the exclusive principle, because 
oppositions are not always one to one (p. 75), historical situations 
often generate new problems or give certain problems an unanticipated 
urgency (p. 76), and developments in the sciences, imitation of great 
personalities, the influence of self-taught thinkers, and resurgence of 
older views are disturbing factors (p. 81). Difficulties concerning the 
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historian’s ability to understand other periods than his own are ex- 
aggerated. Men like Theodore Gomperz, Windelband, and Croce, who 
wish to understand philosophy in its cultural context, must indeed be 
universal minds (pp. 82-83). But if different historical periods are 
differences ‘‘of degree or moments of development whose succession 
is...ruled by a law of continuity” (p. 84), the past may be under- 
stood, if the characteristic peculiarities of its problems are accurately 
considered (p. 91). 


From general problems concerning the movement and continuity of 
philosophic development, the author turns to a careful consideration 
of special problems concerning testimony, fragments, authenticity of 
complete works, inner conflicts and evolution of individual thinkers, 
and the evolution of philosophical terminology. He is especially cau- 
tious about arguments based on the silence of witnesses and insistent 
upon the requirement that every shred of available evidence be ac- 
counted for in a scholar’s interpretation, and upon the tentative char- 
acter of results. A concluding chapter provides a brief summary and 
calls attention to progress made since Hegel and Zeller. 

An outstanding feature of the volume is the unrelenting persever- 
ance with which the author documents by illustration every point of 
criticism, construction, or interpretation discussed. Many of these 
illustrations come from his own numerous studies in history of phi- 
losophy, listed in the Appendix, and many from the studies of others. 
However, the author adheres so closely to his stated purpose that, in 
the numerous citations from scholarly disputes, special pleading for 
private points of view recedes in favor of judicious impartiality. His 
illustrations, based on a broad and thorough knowledge of Western 
philosophy and almost a half century of teaching experience (p. 9), 
are well designed to show beginners in research the vitality, fruitful- 
ness, and rewards of historical investigation. 


O. A. Kusitz 
University of Illinois 


IDEAS AND MEN. The Story of Western Thought. By Crane 
Brinton. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. ix, 597. $4.50. 


The concept of “intellectual history,” or of the history of “ideas” or 
of “thought,” is one of relatively recent currency and acceptance, but 
it is one also that has grown naturally from several different roots in 
our contemporary scientific and philosophical manner of thinking. In 
the article with which Professor A. O. Lovejoy launched the Journal 
of the History of Ideas he expressed the conviction that “the dialectic 
of historical investigation has itself reversed the order of specializa- 
tion.” The division of knowledge into the specialties conventional in 
our departments of instruction no longer corresponds to anything real 
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or important in the problems that scholars have to investigate. And 
he uttered the aphorism which every historian must at times have felt, 
that “ideas are the most migratory things in the world,” and that 
systems of philosophy are usually in fact “heterogeneous aggregates.” 
This opinion which Professor Lovejoy expressed for the historians 
had long been shared by many scholars who were not historians. Es- 
pecially in the social studies it was evident that a fruitful approach to 
any of the larger problems was impossible without the co-operation 
of historians, economists, and political scientists arid would often need 
the support of psychologists, psychiatrists, and anthropologists. 

The change in point of view, however, was not due solely to the 
complexities of investigation. It expressed also pervasive factors in the 
climate of philosophical and scientific opinion. Of these perhaps the 
most pervasive, because it was at once the vaguest and seemingly the 
most suggestive, was the Marxian concept of “ideology,” which long 
since ceased to be in any definite sense Marxian. For Marx’s under- 
lying thought — that ideas, attitudes, valuations, tabus and ideals, 
obligations and duties, as these are formulated for and by the indi- 
vidual, are correlated with or “reflect” the structure of society and the 
individual’s position in: society — could quite easily be separated from 
his dogma that their “real” or underlying foundation must be econom- 
ic. Any psychiatrist, Freudian or other, could document Marx’s 
thought with a staggering array of ideas that by rationalization had 
lost all semblance of logical relation to their original meaning. And to 
Marx’s thesis that ideas are effects could be added the equally obvious 
thesis that they are also causes. Undoubtedly they affect behavior; 
they are “dynamic” ; they are even weapons, and with weapons results 
may be achieved, though the results may turn out to be something 
that was never contemplated in the ideas. This conclusion the cultural 
anthropologist, like the psychiatrist, could document endlessly. He 
could show that for every culture there is a world of symbolism, of 
metaphysical speculation, of myth and religion, of consolatory rites 
and practices, of moral and aesthetic values, which have little internal 
consistency and not much foundation in evidence but which are funda- 
mental to the stability of the culture and to the security of individual 
personality within the culture. To these and to many similar specula- 
tions about “ideas” the intellectual historian falls heir. 

Professor Brinton’s Jdeas and Men is interesting because it presents 
a brief and very readable but still a relatively complete specimen of 
what a very able historian can make of the “thought” of Western 
Europe, when thought is conceived in the manner suggested. In scope 
the volume covers about the same range of subject matter as the usual 
history of Western philosophy, and it divides this subject matter 
into the periods that have become conventional. Thus it begins with 
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the culture and philosophy of the Greek city states, passes to the 
Hellenistic and Roman period in which the emergence of Christianity 
was the outstanding event, and discusses the formation of modern 
thought under the three phases of humanism, protestantism, and ra- 
tionalism. Professor Brinton’s exposition reaches its climax in the 
Enlightenment, to which the nineteenth century contributed amend- 
ments and compromises, until the whole structure fell more or less 
into confusion under the attacks on the “Victorian compromise” from 
the Right and from the Left. And the story ends with the admission 
that there has been and is very little agreement in Western culture on 
a “philosophy” and no prospect of agreement, that the discrepancies 
between our ideals and our achievements are glaring, that these dis- 
crepancies are a source of personal and social stress, and finally that 
for the time being at least we can find neither rational relief from the 
stress nor satisfaction in irrational relief. The complete honesty with 
which these dilemmas are faced is perhaps the book’s most engaging 
quality. 

The principal characteristics of Professor Brinton’s presentation 
are, first, that it deals primarily with the Big Questions (always capi- 
talized), that is, with fundamental cosmological and ethical questions 
which have formed the subjects of speculation from the time of the 
Greeks to the present and which have continually changed their form 
but not their substance. Second, he seeks to preserve the historian’s 
detachment from an affirmation of belief in matters for which history 
cannot provide evidence. Third, “ideas” are for him not the theories 
of scholars or the rationalizations by which intellectuals sought to 
ground their beliefs but rather ideas that have been widely held, that 
may have started as formal philosophy but have been dispersed 
through literature and other organs of popular thought and have lost 
their technical exactness. Fourth, the main body of thought or ideas 
consists in what he calls “non-cumulative knowledge,” the beliefs for 
which no generally accepted evidence has been found, so that opinion 
about them has not advanced in the way in which one scientific theory 
displaces another. The history of science itself is therefore not a part 
of intellectual history ; science operates as a ferment or a force rather 


than as a contribution to a steadily increasing body of warranted con- 
clusions. 


The general result is that intellectual history emerges as a docu- 
ment as well as an account of the evolution of Western thought. There 
is undoubtedly something queer about urging people to think very 
hard, while at the same time you assure them that there will be no 
agreement about their conclusions. To be sure the intellectual his- 
torian can point out that this is a world he never made and that he, 
like the philosopher, is involved with the question whether “there is 
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a science, a knowledge, of norms” (p. 26), and what happens to the 
duty of individual decision in a democratic society if there is not. In 
the meantime, however, the philosopher has a somewhat special in- 
terest in intellectual history, since its subject matter is so largely iden- 
tical with the history of his own subject. There is not much doubt that 
he will concur with at least one of Professor Brinton’s statements, viz., 
that “many of the judgments on professional philosophers made in 
this book are from the point of view of professional philosophers hope- 
lessly wrong-headed” (p. 43). It is hard to see, for example, how 
either philosophy or its popularization is clarified by using James’s 
superficial distinction between the tender-minded and the tough- 
minded, which Professor Brinton employs in perhaps a dozen different 
senses and with astonishing results. Nor is it evident why an inter- 
pretation that is wrong-headed in one context becomes enlightening 
in another. And since the book is intended to be used as a text, the 
professional philosopher cannot help wondering what attitude it really 
will induce in students. The outstanding impression is one of extreme 
vagueness or ambiguity in the terms used, and, while the terms often 
were vague in the original, it seems that what a student mainly needs 
is to be encouraged in the habit of careful analysis. As for the occasion- 
ally “undignified” — that is to say, flippant — qualities of Professor 
Brinton’s style, it is again hard to believe that these were adopted to 
cure Americans of their too great reverence for abstract ideas (p. 6). 

Intellectual history as it is here presented is certainly not what 
Professor Lovejoy intended by the history of ideas, viz., a more pene- 
trating analysis designed to isolate “unit ideas” that have persisted 
through many periods and in many contexts. Neither is it a debunking 
operation such as any competent Marxist can perform by using the 
concept of ideology. Nor does it conform to the standards that an 
anthropologist sets for himself when he tries to analyze the mesh of 
ideas and practices that hold a culture together and give it a pattern. 
To some extent it is all of these. In fact the reviewer is puzzled to 
know what the intellectual historian means to contribute to the de- 
sideratum — admitted to be such at least by Professor Brinton — of 
a social science that can attain the status of cumulative knowledge. 


GeorGE H. SABINE 


Cornell University 


EVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT IN AMERICA. Edited by Stow 
Persons. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 462. $5.00. 

Apart from the external occasion for this volume of eleven lectures 
given during the academic year 1945-1946 in the undergraduate 

Princeton program of study in American Civilization, it is difficult to 
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see what unifies this book or what its very broad title designates. 
There is little justification for the subtitle (on the jacket) “How 
Scientific Theories of Evolution Have Affected Social and Humanistic 
Thought,” for only one essay by the geneticist T. Dobzhansky deals 
with the scientific theory of evolution and barely touches on its rela- 
tions to social and cultural factors; the other essays deal with the 
broad historically ramifying effects of nonscientific and unscientific 
theories of evolution and are not at all restricted to American thought. 
Like too many courses in “Humanities,” this series of studies simply 
lumps together so many topics by experts in diverse fields that they 
can scarcely be conceived as clarifying the student, especially the un- 


dergraduate, concerning the meaning or interrelations of the ideas 
treated. 


Besides three studies by philosophers — Robert Scoon, “The Rise 
and Impact of Evolutionary Ideas”; F. S. C. Northrop, “Evolution in 
Its Relation to the Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Cul- 
ture”; and W. F. Quillian, Jr., “Evolution and Moral Theology in 
America” — there are seven chapters contributed respectively by the 
geneticist T. Dobzhansky, the sociologist R. E. L. Faris, the legal 
philosopher and constitutional historian E. S. Corwin, the econom- 
ic historian J. J. Spengler, the psychologist E. G. Boring, the 
literary critic Malcolm Cowley, the critic-historian of American art and 
architecture Donald D. Egbert, and finally, the editor-historian Stow 
Persons, who tries hard in his prefatory page before each chapter to 
summarize the main ideas of each contribution but wisely refrains 
from trying to unify the whole. An adequate review of these studies 
would require a crew of experts each at home in the respective fields 
of the contributors as well as in the history of ideas. I shall have to 
confine myself to a few words on each of the philosopher contributors 
without attempting any thorough appraisal. 


Professor Scoon traces the broad philosophic concept of evolution 
from the Christian millenarian idea to the eighteenth-century belief 
in progress (without too much concern for their various forms or 
unitary component ideas) in order to indicate their continuity with 
the nineteenth- and twentieth-century extensions of the broad idea of 
evolution to many fields outside of natural science, e.g., to religion and 
philosophy. He himself objects to an evolutionary naturalism that fails 
to do justice to the autonomous characters and values of life and 
thought, and finds emergent evolutionism equally unsatisfactory. 


Professor Northrop insists on an “essential connection between the 
good philosophy of culture and one’s philosophy of science for nature” 
(p. 76). The latter has been obscured in America by the undue influ- 
ence of Locke’s Newtonian mechanistic empiricism. Since Hume and 
Kant also saw no such connection, their views are dismissed with the 
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alarming observation that “it is a very serious thing to find oneself 
living in a Western type of civilization at a time when there are a 
tremendous number of different and contradictory ideas of the good 
for culture. This is a far more threatening and dangerous situation 
than even that created by the discovery of the atomic bomb” (p. 78). 
Yet Northrop’s critical analysis of Hegelian and Marxian monistic 
evolutionary determinism in contrast to Darwin’s theory of chance 
variations, shows that he does not relish the totalitarian tyranny of a 
single idea of the good for all culture. 


Professor Quillian is concerned with the historical problem among 
American moral and religious philosophers to preserve ethical ideals 
from dissolution by “naturalistic reductionism and determinism in its 
most extreme form” (p. 401), e.g., in Spencer’s Data of Ethics (1897) 
and its American devotees. The editor’s own last chapter on ‘“Evolu- 
tion and Theology in America” seeks out the modifications of Ameri- 
can Protestant thought imposed by the scientific success of evolution- 
ary sciences. 


Puitip P. WIENER 
City College of New York 


OUR RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS. By Sterttnc P. LAMpRECHT. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 


viii, 99. $2.00. 


Professor Lamprecht seeks to disentangle the “ideas” of our major 
religious traditions from their historical “accidents.” Judaism stands 
for the idea of the Covenant in men’s relations to God and to each 
other; Catholicism for “a great humane tradition which explicitly 
avoids the errors of opinion and morals into which men tend to wan- 
der”; Protestantism for the free “declaration of personal commit- 
ment.” Thus purified Judaism appears only accidentally Jewish, Ca- 
tholicism only accidentally Roman, both Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism only accidentally Christian, and all three “essentially” comple- 
mentary. Only “the compromising consequences of their existential 


careers” now stand in the way of their “pure, friendly, and cooperative 
union.” 


One cannot help sympathizing with the author’s effort to find com- 
mon ground on which the three great religious traditions of the West 
can stand together to meet the present crisis of the civilization, to 
which each in its own time and in its own way has made ample con- 
tributions. And one cannot help admiring the generous, conciliatory 
spirit in which the author pursues this object. One’s only question is 
with his method. From each of the three traditions he selects some- 
thing that would commend itself to persons of good sense and good 
will, such as the members of the Ethical Culture Society of New York 
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City, for whose benefit these lectures were first written. He then reads 
back the selection into history as the “idea” of that tradition, dumping 
everything else into a wonderfully capacious wastebasket labeled ‘“ac- 
cident.” This is a historical version of the “persuasive definition,” and 
the author is not sufficiently on guard against its pitfalls. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 


CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMER- 
ICA, Edited by Josep L. Biav. Boston, Massachusetts, Beacon 
Press, 1949. Pp. 250. $3.00. 


Mr. Blau’s book consists of fourteen statements, beginning with 
“The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution” (1644) by Roger Williams and 
ending with Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s concurring opinion in the Mc- 
Collum case (1948), which show the meaning and significance of 
freedom of religion as it has developed in American thought and insti- 
tutions. Between the opinions of Williams and Frankfurter, one finds 
here documents prepared by William Penn, Jefferson, Madison, Hor- 
ace Mann, and others. The documents are judiciously selected ; and 
when read in the chronological continuity in which they are presented, 
they constitute an unanswerable argument in favor of separation of 
church and state as representing the essence of religious freedom. 


Each of the selections is introduced by a note by the editor, in which 
the historical setting is described and the significance of the document 
is explained. These prefatory statements, together with the 28-page 
general introduction, enhance the value of the book considerably. 


There is no doubt as to Mr. Blau’s position in the fight against 
separation of church and state by those who profess to be opposed to 
the “establishment” of “secularism” — a new dirty word in the Ameri- 
can language. The clerical program has in it several planks. The first 
plank is “released time.” The second plank is the restoration or intro- 
duction of the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer in the public school cur- 
riculum. The Catholic Church has taken the leadership in pushing a 
third plank — at least partial tax-money support for parochial schools. 
The hottest fight today is over the third plank, particularly as it affects 
pending Congressional measures providing federal aid to education. 
As Leo Pfeffer has recently shown, as far back as 1872 a bill for fed- 
eral aid to education passed one House, but, due to clerical pressure, 
failed in the other — a pattern which has been monotonously repeated 
time and again, and no one knows how long it will continue. The 
strategy developed during the last ten years is a Catholic appeal on 
humanitarian grounds —a share in the lunch subsidy program, medi- 
cal and dental services, free text books, and free bus transportation. 
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But once these are conceded, it is easy to push the frontier a little 
further, as is done by Father Parsons in The First Freedom, in which 
he formulates the argument for the proposition that there should be 
public support of the “secular” part of the parochial school program — 
disregarding the fact that the Catholic Church will not concede that 
any part of education can be treated as “secular.”’ 

Fortunately it is true, as Mr. Blau points out, that in the past few 
years “many Episcopalian, Methodist, and other conservative Protes- 
tant groups have joined with such liberal religionists as the Unitarians, 
Reformed Jews, Ethical Culturists, and Humanists to resist further 
encroachment and to beat back the advance guard of infiltration.” Op- 
ponents of clerical encroachment support the principle of religious 
freedom as formulated by a majority of the Supreme Court, who, in 
the language of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, maintain that: “Separation 
means separation, not something less. Jefferson’s metaphor in describ- 
ing the relation between church and state speaks of a ‘wall of separa- 
tion,’ not of a fine line easily overstepped.” 


MILTON R. KONVITZ 
Cornell University 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Listing does not preclude subsequent reviews.) 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By R. C. Mortimer. London, Hutchinson’s University 
Library; New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1950. Pp. 143. 7/6 d. net; 
$2.00.— The Bishop of Exeter, Late Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral 
Theology in the University of Oxford, conceives of Christianity in the strict 
and traditional sense: a religion whose revelation declares what is the will of 
God for men. What is morally right, for the Christian, is right because God 
commands it. The task of the Christian moral philosopher is to clarify what 
the Christian is to understand by duty and conscience, vice and virtue, and to 
show in some detail the relation between God’s commandments and the particu- 
lar kinds of acts significantly governed by them. Those who are willing to 
accept the Christian premises will find this book a clear and helpful guide to 
Christian moral living and Christian moralizing. 


KIERKEGAARD. The Melancholy Dane. By H. V. Martin. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 120. $3.00. — The story of Kierkegaard’s life retold 
and his writings systematically interpreted. While Martin believes that Kierke- 
gaard cannot and should not be ignored, he insists that to appreciate “the 
melancholy Dane” requires both “a sense of utter guilt before God” and a con- 


viction that “one is completely at the disposal of the Divine, without ‘rights’ 
of any kind.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND PAGAN CULTURE IN THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Together with an English Translation of John Chrysostom’s Ad- 
dress on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring up Their Children. 
By M. L. W. Latstner. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 
145. $2.50.—In this history of educational theory and practice in the Later 
Roman Empire, Professor Laistner shows how the Greek and Roman heritage 
was transferred to and became an inseparable part of the Christian tradition. 
The first complete English translation of John Chrysostom’s Address on Vain 
Glory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring up Their Children is included 
in an appendix. 

Although this is “history” in the strict sense, written by an eminent historian, 
it is more valuable for any subtle and sensitive philosophical account of Chris- 
tianity than partisan Christian “studies of history.” 


DER SOWJETRUSSISCHE DIALEKTISCHE MATERIALISMUS (DI- 
AMAT). By I. M. BocHeNnskI. Bern, Switzerland, A. Francke, 1950. Pp. 213. 
S. Fr. 8.40. — Based upon lectures delivered at Freiburg in 1949. A valuable 
outline based mainly on Russian sources of the character of present-day Soviet 
philosophy and its historical background. Contains much material that is likely 
to be unfamiliar to the Western reader. A very full bibliography. 
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BIBLOGRAPHISCHE EINFUHRUNGEN IN DAS STUDIUM DER 
PHILOSOPHIE. Nos. 12, 13/14, 17, 18, 19, 20/21. Edited by I. M. BocHen- 
ski. Bern, Switzerland, A. Francke, 1950. Pp. 30, 78, 52, 44, 40, 86. Nos. 12, 
18, 19 je S. Fr. 2.80; no. 17, 3.90; nos. 13/14, 20/21 5.80. — Six further install- 
ments of this noteworthy bibliographical enterprise. 


MAN: MUTABLE AND IMMUTABLE. The Fundamental Structure of So- 
cial Life. By Kurt Rrezter. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1950. Pp. x, 365. 
$5.00. — In his attempt to answer the question, what is man, the author, while 
paying his respects to the findings of the sciences, natural and social, urges that 
these abstract bits of knowledge must be integrated by philosophy, in order to 
gain an insight into the nature of man in his concreteness. This means that man 
must somehow come to see and to realize himself not merely as “the spectator,” 
but as an actual participator “in all time and all existence.” 


A SHORT COMMENTARY ON KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REA- 
SON. By A. C. Ewrne. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 
278. $3.00. — An American edition, printed in England and published there in 
1938, of Ewing’s commentary on the Critique of Pure Reason. 


PURITANISM AND LIBERTY. Being the Army Debates (1647-9) from the 
Clarke Manuscripts. Edited by A. S. D. WoopnHouse. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. ii, 506. $4.50.— The first edition of this work 
was published in England in 1938. A second English edition, a photographic 
reproduction of the first, appeared in 1950. This is an American issue, printed 
in England, of the second edition. 


WORDS AND THEIR USE. By StepHen Uttman. New York, Philosophical 


Library, 1951. Pp. 110. $2.75. —— A popular outline, covering familiar ground in 
linguistics and “semantics.” 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES. By Witt1am D. Goutp, Georce B. ARBAUGH, 
and R. F. Moore. New York, Russell F. Moore Co., 1951. Pp. xiii, 220. $4.00. 
---A revised third edition of a book first published in 1946. 


THE PERFECTION OF THE VISUAL WORLD. By James J. Gipson. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. xiv, 235. $4.00. 


THE LANGUAGE BAR. By Victor Grove. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1950. Pp. iv, 160. $3.75. 


THE SPIRIT OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. A Historical Interpretation 
Including Selections from the Major European Philosophers. By Newton P. 
STALLKNECHT and Ropert S. BRuMBAUGH. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1950. Pp. xxiv, 541. $4.75. — This is an introductory survey of western 
philosophy, ancient, medieval, and modern. To state the problems of each peri- 
od the authors use long and carefully selected passages from the works of the 
major philosophers and their critics. 


ETHICAL STUDIES. Selected Essays. By F. H. Braptey. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ratpu G. Ross. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 174. 


Cloth, $1.80; paper, 80 cents. — A reprinting of Essays II, III, IV, and V and 
the Concluding Remarks. 
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LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC. By Atrrep Jutes Ayer. New York, 


Dover Publications, Inc., 1950. Pp. 160. $3.00.—A reprint of the second 
edition. 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Georce BoswortH Burcu. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 142. $2.25. — An outline of the doc- 
trines of John Scotus Erigena, Anselm, Abelard, Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
Isaac of Stella, “based entirely on the sources.” 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. An Anthology. By THomas 
S. Keprer. Nashville, Tenn., Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. Pp. 423. $3.50. 
—A collection of writings arranged under the subtitles The Nature of Reli- 
gion, The Finding of Religious Truth, The Idea of God, The Problem of Evil, 
The Meaning of Worship, and Immortality. 


CHRISTIANITY AND REASON. Seven Essays. Edited by Epwarp D. 
Myers. New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 172. $3.00. — 
Papers by T. M. Greene, L. M. Hammond, Helmut Kuhn, H. D. Roelofs, 
G. F. Thomas, W. M. Urban, and John Wild. With two exceptions, the papers 
were read “at the annual meeting of the Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal 
Church in New York, December 1947.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS OF PEACE AND WAR. Edited by T. H. 
Pear. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 262. $4.75.—A collection 
of papers ranging from “Peace, War and Culture Patterns” to “Some Psycho- 
logical Studies of the German Character” and “Statistics of Fatal Quarrels.” 


THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY. By Bertranp Russett. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 64. $2.00.— Three lectures 
entitled “Science and Tradition,” “Effects of Scientific Technique,” and 
“Science and Values” delivered at Columbia University in 1950. 


UNPOPULAR ESSAYS. By Bertranp Russe_t. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1950. Pp. x, 175. $1.00. — Miscellaneous essays including “An Out- 
line of Intellectual Rubbish” and “Obituary.” 


COSMOLOGY. Elements of a Critique of the Sciences and of Cosmology. By 
FERNAND RENorRTE. Translated by James F. Correy. New York, Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 1950. Pp. xvi, 256. $3.50. — A scientific outline with brief philo- 
sophical comment in which “the author restricts himself to the main question 
of the constitution of the material world, and in this field he defends the tradi- 
tional theory of hylomorphism.” 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. By Rupotr Metz. 
Translated by J. W. Harvey, T. E. Jessop, and Henry Sturt. Edited by 
J. H. Murrweap. New York, Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 828, $5.25. —A 
second impression of the English translation first published in 1938. 


PROLEGOMENA TO ANY FUTURE METAPHYSICS. By IMMANUEL 
Kant. With an Introduction by Lewis W. Beck. New York, Liberal Arts 
Press, 1951. Pp. xxiv, 136. Cloth, $1.75; paper, 75 cents. —“A fairly extensive 
revision of the Carus revision of Mahaffy.” 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNITY OF SCIENCE. 18: COSMOLOGY. By 
E, Frntay-Freunpiicr. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. iv, 
59. $1.25.— A useful, though brief, study, mainly historical though including 
critical comment. 


BEYOND MYTHOLOGY. A Challenge to Dogmatism in Religion. By Ricu- 
arp W. Boynton. Garden City, New York, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xiv, 257. $3.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHIES OF F.R. TENNANT AND JOHN DEWEY. By J. 
O.iver Buswe Lt. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xviii, 516. $6.00. 


LOGIC AND LANGUAGE. By A. G. N. Few. Edited with an Introduction 
by Antony FLew. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. viii, 206. $3.75. 


FOUR PHILOSOPHIES. And Their Practice in Education and Religion. By 
J. Donatp Butter. New York, Harper and Bros., 1951. Pp. xvi, 551. $4.00. 


CLASSIC AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS. Selections from Their Writings 
with Introductory Essays by Max H. Fiscu, General Editor, ArtHuR W. 
Burks, Pau, Henie, Garr KENNeEpy, Otro F. KrausHAar, Victor Lowe, 
and Puitip B. Rice. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. x, 
493. $4.75. 


THE STRUCTURE OF APPEARANCE. By NeEtson GoopMan. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 315. $4.00. 


MAN AND THE STATE. By Jacques Maritain. Chicago, University of 


Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. x, 219. $3.50. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By FrepertcK Mayer. New 
York, American Book Co., 1951. Pp. xiv, 657. $5.25. 

THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY. By Hans REICHENBACH. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1951. Pp. x, 333. $3.75. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOD. By Henri ReENarp. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. xiv, 241. $2.75. 

BEYOND REALISM AND IDEALISM. By Wicspur MarsHALL URBAN. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; New York, Macmillan Company, 1951. 
Pp. 266. $5.00. 


LIBERTAS AS A POLITICAL IDEA AT ROME DURING THE LATE 
REPUBLIC AND EARLY PRINCIPATE. By Cu. Wirszusski. Cam- 
bridge, England, and New York, Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 
182. $3.00. 

LA PENSEE DE GEORGE SANTAYANA. Santayana en Amérique. By 
Jacques Duron. Paris, Librairie Nizet, 1950. Pp. vi, 556. No price given. 

FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNITY OF SCIENCE. I1 9: THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF LOGICAL EMPIRICISM. By Jorercen JoerGENSEN. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. iv, 100. $1.25. 

THE RATIONALITY OF THE WORLD. By Grecory Dexter WALCOTT. 
Brooklyn, New York, Privately printed, 1951. Pp. vi, 64. 75 cents. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. A Study in Elizabethan Skepticism. By Ernest A. 
STRATHMANN. New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 292. 
$3.75. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. By Pavut C. Rosen- 
BLooM. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1950. Pp. iv, 214. $2.05. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN CH’L-YING AND LAGRENE, 1844- 
1846. By ANGELUS GrossE-AscHoFF. St. Bonaventure, New York, Franciscan 
Institute, 1950. Pp. vi, 196. $2.00. 


THE EUCHARISTIC TEACHING OF WILLIAM OCKHAM. By Gasrtet 


Buescuer. St. Bonaventure, New York, Franciscan Institute, 1950. Pp. xxviii, 
173. $2.00. 


PHAEDO. By P ato. Translated by F. J. Courcu. With an Introduction by 
Futton H. Anperson. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 74. 
40 cents. 


STRUCTURE, METHOD AND MEANING. Essays in Honor of Henry M. 
Sheffer. Edited by Paut Henrie, Horace M. KALLeN, and SuSANNE K. 
LANGER. With a Foreword by FELIX FRANKFURTER. New York, Liberal Arts 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 306. $4.50. 


MEDITATIONS. By Rene Descartes. Translated, with an Introduction by 


LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 80. 50 
cents. 


NATURAL LAW. An Introduction to Legal Philosophy. By A. P. D’ENtREVES. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library.) New York, Longmans’s Green and Co., 
Inc., 1951. Pp. ii, 126. $2.00. 


THE DAWN OF PHILOSOPHY. By Georc Miscu. Edited in English by 
R, F. C. Hutt. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 333. $4.50. 


SPIRES OF FORM. A Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory. By Vivian 


C. Hopkins. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xli, 276. $4.00. 


CREATIVE VISION. In Artist and Audience. By Richarp GUGGENHEIM. New 
York, Harper and Bros., 1950. Pp. xii, 173. $2.50. 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES OF COLLEGE TEACHING IN PHI- 


LOSOPHY. By Tueopore M. Greene. New Haven, Edward W. Hazen Foun- 
dation, Inc., n.d. 


NATURE, MAN AND GOD. A Synthesis of Pantheism and Scientific Human- 


ism. By OLiver L. REtser. Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1951. 
Pp. vi, 152. $2.00. 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Edited by 
Dacosert D. Runes. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xvi, 922. 
$10.00. 
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BORDERLANDS OF SCIENCE. By Atrrep Stitt. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. x, 424. $3.75. 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN. Aphorisms. By Hetnricnh Pestatozzi. With 
an Introduction by Witt1am H. Kivpatricx. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. Pp. xvi, 93. $2.75. 


HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY. 3d Ed. By Corttss LAMont. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xxii, 368. $3.75. 


THE PRODIGAL CENTURY. By Henry Pratr FarircHiLp. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xx, 258. $3.75. 


VERSUS. Reflections of a Sociologist. By Henry Pratr FarrcHiLp. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xx, 203. $3.75. 


THE QUIET WAY. Selections from the Letters of GERHART TERSTEEGEN. 
Translated by Emr_y CutsHo_m. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
64. $1.75. 


JEW-HATE AS A SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEM. By Peretz BERNSTEIN. 
Translated by Davin SarapH. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 
viii, 300. $3.75. 


PRACTICAL LOGIC. By Monroe C. Bearps_tey. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1950. Pp. xxviii, 580. $3.75. 


FENELON’S DIALOGUES ON ELOQUENCE. A Translation, with an In- 
troduction and Notes by Witpur SAMUEL HoweELt. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 160. $3.00. 


THE BOOK OF THE JAGUAR PRIEST. A Translation of the Book of 
Chilam Balam of Tizimin, with Commentary by MAup WorcEsTeER MAKEM- 
son. New York, Henry Schuman, 1950. Pp. xi, 238. $3.50. 


LEIBNIZ: SELECTIONS. Edited by Puitip P. WiENER. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. li, 606. $1.75. 

A SOLOVYOV ANTHOLOGY. Arranged by S. L. Frank. Translated from 
the Russian by NataLie Duppincton. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. Pp. 256. $3.50. 


ART AND SOCIETY. A Reinterpretation of Plato. By CatHertne Rav. New 
York, Richard R. Smith, 1951. Pp. 88. $2.50. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AGAINST THE ACADEMICS. Translated and annotated 
by Joun J. O'Meara. Westminster, Maryland, Newman Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 
213. $3.00. 


THE GOLDEN GATE. A New Experiment in Philosophy. By Frep S. Sprer. 
New York, Terrace Publishers, 1950. Pp. 264. $3.00. 


A PINT OF PHILOSOPHY. By Atrrep Brooxs Gorpon. Dexter, Maine, Al- 
fred Brooks Gordon, 1951. Pp. 30. No price given. 


UBER NAMEN. Eine logische untersuchung. By Vett Vatpora. Helsinki, Fin- 
land, Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, 1950. Pp. 20. No price given. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


GESCHIEDENIS DER WIJSBEGEERTE. By D. H. TH. VoLLENHOVEN. 
Franeker, Holland, T. Wever, 1950. Pp. 618. Du. Guilders 25.— 


VERSUCH EINER ONTOLOGIE DER PERSONLICHKEIT. Erster Band. 
Die Kategorie des Seinszusammenhanges und die Einheit des Seins. By MAN- 
FRED THIEL. Berlin, Springer-Verlag, 1950. Pp. xxiii, 635. 


GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHUE. Erster Band. Die alte Welt. Das 
christlich-germanische Mittelalter. By Kurt ScHILtinc. Munchen and Basel, 
“=rnst Reinhardt, 1951. Pp. 455. No price given. 


REALISME ET IDEALISME CHEZ PLATON. By JoserH Moreav. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 135. 300 francs. 


DE LA PSYCHOLOGIE A LA PHILOSOPHIE. By A.sert Burtovp. Paris, 
Librairie Hachette, 1950. Pp. 238. 350 francs. 


IL PENSIERO DI MAURICE BLONDEL. By FLAMMETTA VANNI BourBon 


Dr PetreLia. Firenze, Italy, L’Arte della Stampa, 1950. Pp. 345. No price 
given. 


IL SOLIPSISMO. Alterita e communicazione. By Enrico CASTELL. Padova, 
Italy, Editoria Liviana, 1950. Pp. 146. Prezzo L. 500. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA FILOSOFICA ITALIANA DAL 1900 AL 1950. A cura 
dell’Instituto di Studi Filosofici e del Centro Nazionale di Informazioni Bib- 
liografiche. Con la collaborazione del Centro di Studi Filosofici Christiani di 
Gallarate. Roma, Edizioni Delfino, 1950. Pp. xii, 398. Lire 2500. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM. A Philosophical Study. By Sat- 


ISCHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Calcutta, India, Das Gupta & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. xiv, 
178. Rs. 4/8. 


OBJECT CONTENT AND RELATION. By Ka.ipas Buatracnaryya. Cal- 
cutta, India, Das Gupta & Co., Ltd., n.d. Pp. vi, 160. No price given. 

ENSAYO ACERCA DEL “CINE.” By D. Enrique Trerno GALVAN. Murcia, 
Spain, Imp. Sucs. de Nogues, 1950. Pp. 51. No price given. 

IS THERE AN IBERO-AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY? By Ristert FRONDIZzI. 
Reprinted from Phil. and Phen. Research, Vol. IX, no. 3, March 1949. Pp. 
345-355. No price given. 

ON THE NATURE OF THE SELF. By Ristert Fronpizi. Reprinted from 
The Review of Metaphysics, Vol. III, No. 4, June 1950. Pp. 437-451. No price 
given. 

MEMORIA DEL CUARTO CONGRESO DEL INSTITUTO INTERNA- 
CIONAL DE LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA, CELEBRADO EN 
LA UNIVERIDAD DE LA HABANA, ABRIL DE 1949. La Habana, Cuba, 
Publicaciones del Ministerio de Educacion, Direccion de Cultura, 1949. Pp. 
viii, 344. No price given. 

EL TERCER CONGRESO INTERAMERICANO DE FILOSOFIA. Publi- 


caciones de la Sociedad Cubana de Filosofia. La Habana, Cuba, Ministerio de 
Educacion, 1950. Pp. 110. No price given. 
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NOTES 


The Metaphysical Society of America held its second annual meeting February 
24, 1951, at Barnard College. The following officers were elected: President, 
Paul Weiss; Treasurer, Constantine Cavarnos; Secretary, Ellen Haring; Coun- 
cillors, W. H. Sheldon, W. E. Hocking, I. Jenkins, and E. S. Brightman. Papers 
were presented by George Burch, Charles Hartshorne, Jacques Maritain, Donald 
Williams, and Paul Tillich. 


The Creighton Club held its fifty-sixth meeting at Colgate University, Ham- 
ilton, New York, April 28-29, 1951. The following papers were read: Professor 
Herman Brautigam of Colgate University, “Faith and Method in American 
Democratic Thought”; Professor Norman Malcolm of Cornell University, 
“Knowledge and Belief” ; Professor Paul Hayner of Hamilton College, “Kierke- 
gaard and ‘Religious Truth.’ ” 


Professor Lewis E. Hahn, Washington University, St. Louis, has succeeded 
Professor Lewis W. Beck as Chairman of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation Committee on Information Service (Vacancies and Available Personnel), 
and correspondence with this committee should now be addressed accordingly. 


The new Officers of the Western Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation for 1951-1952 are as follows: 

President: Richard P. McKeon 

Vice-President: Philip B. Rice 

Secretary-Treasurer: William H. Hay 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Everett W. Hall (1952), 
Van Meter Ames (1953), and Bertram Morris (1954). 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


MIND LX 237: G. H. von Wright, Deontic Logic; G. Buchdahl, Induction 
and Scientific Method; G. S. Kirk, Natural Change in Heraclitus; R. Peters, 
Observationalism in Psychology; Ellis Evans, Notes on the Symbolic Process ; 
S. Kérner, Ostensive Predicates; G. J. Warnock, Empirical Propositions and 
Hypothetical Statements; Gustav Bergmann, Concerning the Definition of 
Classes; D. A. Rees, Is “You can’t fool all of the people all of the time” an 


Analytical Proposition?; W. D. Glasgow, The Significance of Christianity: A 
Note. 


PHILOSOPHY XXVI 06: J. Hartland-Swann, Plato as Poet (1): A. C. 
Ewing, Ethics and Politics; Homer H. Dubs, Confucius: His Life and Teaching ; 
H. R. F. Harrod, Induction and Probability ; Antony Flew, Locke and the Prob- 
lem of Personal Identity; Wolfgang Yourgrau, Reflections on the Natural Phi- 
losophy of Goethe; B. Mayo, Objectivity in Morals. 
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NOTES 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY I 2: Lord Lindsay, Philosophy 
as a Criticism of Standards; W.C. Kneale, Sensation and the Physical World; 
Brand Blanshard, Subjectivism in Ethics; A. L. Macfie, On the Break between 
the Natural and the Human Sciences; P. P. Hallie, Maine de Biran and the 
Empiricist Tradition; D. J. Allan, Philosophical Surveys. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLVII 26: Warren Ashby, Teleolo- 
gy and Deontology in Ethics; Joseph Turner, Professor Benjamin on Bridgman 
—A Rejoinder; C. H. Langford, The Paradoxes. XLVIII 1: Stanley Cavell and 
Alexander Sesonske, Logical Empiricism and Pragmatism in Ethics; Julius R. 
Weinberg, Contrary-to-Fact Condionals. 2: A. G. Ramsperger, Absolute Truth, 
Relative Reality, and Meaningful Events; Virginia Presson, G. E. Moore's 
Theory of Sense-Data; Peter A. Carmichael, Esthetic Contrast and Contradic- 
tion. 3: Edwin E. Aubrey, Naturalism and Religious Thought; Herbert W. 
Schneider, Natural Thought and the World of Religion; Edwin E. Aubrey, Re- 
ply to Professor Schneider. 4: Walter Fales, Historical Facts; Maurice Natan- 
son, Sartre’s Fetishism: A Reply to Van Meter Ames; Van Meter Ames, Reply 
to Mr. Natanson. 5: J. Glenn Gray, The Idea of Death in Existentialism; T. J. 
Carlson, A Note on the History of Philosophy. 6: Albert Hofstadter, The Ques- 


tion of Categories; Donald A. Wells, Some Implications of Empirical Truth by 
Convention. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH XI 2: 
George Boas, Homage to Descartes; Thomas A. Cowan, Experimental Juris- 
prudence and the “Pure Theory of Law”; S. Kréner, On Some Moral and Other 
Concepts ; Irving M. Copi, The Inconsistency or Redundancy of Principia Mathe- 
matica; Howard C. McElroy, Brunschvicg’s Interpretation of Pascal; Virgil 
Hinshaw, Jr., Levels of Analysis; Vincent Tomas, Some Recent Volumes on the 


Arts; Jacques Havet, A Survey of Some of the French Philosophical Literature 
since 1946. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS IV 2: Adolf Griinbaum, Relativity 
and the Atomicity of Becoming; /sabel Stearns, Time and the Timeless; F. H. 
Heinemann, Origin and Repetition; Nathaniel Lawrence, Locke and Whitehead 
on Individual Entities; James’ Wilkinson Miller, Descartes’s Conceptualism ; 
J. N. Hart, God, Transcendence and Freedom in the Philosophy of Jaspers; 
Frank Sibley, A Theory of the Mind; W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Symbol and Metaphor. 


THE JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC XV 4: Hao Wang, Set-theoreti- 
cal Basis for Real Numbers; Rozsa Péter, Zusammenhang der mehrfachen und 
transfiniten Rekursionen; Gisbert Hasenjaeger, Uber eine Art von Unvollstan- 
digkeit des Pradikatenkalkiils der ersten Stufe; Antoni Janicsak, A Remark con- 
cerning Decidability of Complete Theories. 


ETHICS LXI 2: Robert M. Hutchins, The Freedom of the University ; Rich- 
ard McKeon, Philosophic Differences and the Issues of Freedom; William D. 


Grampp, The Moral Hero and the Economic Man; Elio Gianturco, Words and 
Meaning in Vico. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XVIII 1: Thomas Cowan, A Postulate Set 
for Experimental Jurisprudence; W’roe Alderson, A Systematics for Problems 
of Action; Walter Cerf, Value Decisions; Frank Hartung, Science as an Institu- 
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tion; John Hast Weakland, Method in Cultural Anthropology ; Norman M. Mar- 
tin, The Explicandum of the Classical Concept of Probability. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XV 1: Henri Lanoue, The Structure of Indo- 
China; Henry H. Collins, Jr., Constitutions of the Soviet Republics; Edwin 
Berry Burgum, The Cult of the Complex in Poetry; Neil Stewart, Divide and 
Rule: British Policy in Indian History. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH XVII 4: Saul K. Padover, America and Europe: 
Mutual Misunderstandings; Clinton Rossiter, War, Depression, and the Presi- 
dency, 1933-1950; Max Hamburger, Equitable Law — New Reflections on Old 
Conceptions ; David A. Emery, The Field Theoretical Approach to Psychological 
Research; Rupert Emerson, American Policy in Southeast Asia; Piltti Heis- 
kanen, The Eleventh Wave — Baltic Shores and the Russian Tide; Arno G. 
Huth, International Organization and Conferences — Notes of an Observer. 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW X 4: Gerald Barnes, Democracy and the Birth- 
rate; Martin Gardner, The Hermit Scientist ; Bella Kussy Milmed, In Memoriam 
a Century Later; Vera Sandomirsky, Literary Tightrope-Walking in the USSR; 
William G. Carleton, Europeans View Our Policy. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM IX 3: 
Thomas Munro, Aesthetics as Science: Its Development in America; Sholom J. 
Kahn, Psychology in Coleridge’s Poetry; Donald A. Gordon, Experimental 
Psychology and Modern Painting; Joseph Remenyi, The Meaning of World 
Literature ; Van Meter Ames, Existentialism and the Arts; Paul R. Farnsworth, 
J.C. Trembley, and C. E. Dutton, Masculinity and Feminity of Musical Phenom- 


ena; Robert L. Steiner and Joseph Weiss, Veblen Revised in the Light of Coun- 
tersnobbery. 


REVIEW OF POLITICS XIII 1: Robert G. McCloskey, American Con- 
servatism and the Democratic Tradition; M. A. Fitzsimons. Britain and the 
Middle East, 1944-1950; Adam B. Ulam, The Background of the Soviet-Yugo- 
slav Dispute; John W. Meaney, Propaganda as Psychical Coercion; J. J. Che- 
vallier, The Failure of Mirabeau’s Political Ideas. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL XLIX 193: Martin Buber, Distance and Rela- 
tion ; John Murray, The Shrinkage of Liberalism; Horton Davies, Race-Tensions 
in South Africa; W.R. Inge, Liberal Christianity ; Nicol Macnicol, The Worship 
of the Absolute; O. S. Rankin, Old Testament Interpretation; E. G. Lee, The 
Jesus of History; C. E. M. Joad, The World of Physics and of Plato; G. N. M. 
Tyrrell, Have We Realized All That Evolution Implies? II; Adhar Chandra 
Das, Sri Aurobindo’s Theory of the Sixth Sense; John Rowland, Literature and 
Theological Climate; F. H. Heinemann and E. L. Allen, Survey of Recent Phil- 
osophical and Theological Literature. 


THE THOMIST XIV 1: MUNIFICENTISSIMUS DEUS. A. G. Cicog- 
nani, The Assumption and Devotion to Mary in America; Fulton J. Sheen, 
The Assumption and the Modern World; Caspar Friethoff, The Dogmatic 
Definition of the Assumption; Gabriel M. Roschini, The Assumption and the 
Immaculate Conception; Kilian J. Healy, The Assumption among Mary’s Priv- 
ileges; M. D. Philippe, The Assumption in the Spiritual Life; F. M. Abel, The 
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Places of the Assumption; William O’Shea, The History of the Feast of the 
Assumption; J. B. Carol, A Bibliography of the Assumption. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES X 4: Elignus M. Buytaert, St. John Damascene, 
Peter Lombard and Gerhoh of Reichersberg; James Van der Veldt, Historical 
Landmarks in the Theory of Intelligence; Lawrence G. Craddock, Franciscan 
Influences on Early English Drama; Dr. Zeno, Newman’s Psychological Dis- 
covery: The Illative Sense; Hermenegildus Lio, De elementis traditionalibus 
justitiae in primaeva schola franciscana. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS XII 1: Joseph Needham, 
Human Laws and Laws of Nature in China and the West (1); Chinese Re- 
actions to Imported Ideas — A Symposium. I. Arthur F. Wright, Fu I and the 
Rejection of Buddhism. II. Hellmut Wilhelm, A Confucian Attempt in Syn- 
cretism. III. Benjamin Schwartz, Ch’en Tu-hsiu and the Acceptance of the 
Modern West; Patrick Cruttwell, Physiology and Psychology in Shakespeare’s 
Age; E. W. Strong, Newton’s “Mathematical Way”; R. M. Yost, Jr., Locke and 
Sub-Microscopic Events ; Leo Gershoy, Three French Historians and the Revolu- 
tion of 1848; Robert McRae, Hume as a Political Philosopher; Murray S. Sted- 
man, Jr., “Democracy” in American Socialist Literature. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN XXVIII 2: Johannes Messner, Freedom 
as a Principle of Social Order; Louis-Marie Regis, Gilson’s Being and Some 
Philosophers; Joseph Owens, Theodicy, Natural Theology, and Metaphysics; 
Francis C. Wade, Causality in the Classroom; Gerald van Ackeren, Philosophical 


Congresses in Rome; Robert J. Henle, Annual Convention of the Missouri Phil- 
osophical Association. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXXI 1: Preston Roberts, A Christian 
Theory of Dramatic Tragedy; Paul Ramsey, God’s Grace and Man’s Guilt; 
Julian N. Hartt, Human Freedom and Divine Transcendence. 


THE REVIEW OF RELIGION XV 3-4: Geddes MacGregor, The Future 
of Dogma in a Liberal Society; Sigmund Beale, The World of Charitas Pirk- 


heimer ; Eva-Maria Jung, Vittoria Colonna: Between Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XXV 1: Charles A. Hart, Twenty-five 
Years of Thomism; James Collins, A Quarter-Century of American Philosophy ; 
Mortimer J. Adler, The Next Twenty-five Years in Philosophy. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXIII 1: Alden Drew Kelley, 
A Functionalist Approach to Christology; Mary E. Clarkson, Underneath the 
Last Discourse; Frederick C. Grant, Preaching the Christian Year: IV Trinity 
Sunday; R. Lansing Hicks, Messiah, Second Moses, Son of Man; Leland Weber 


Miles, Protestant Colet and Catholic More: A Study of Contrast in the Use of 
Platonism. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XLIV 1: Erland Ehnmark, 
The Problem of Immortality; J. M. R. Cormack, A Tabella Defixionis in the 
Museum of the University of Reading, England; A. Owen Aldridge, Edwards 
and Hutcheson; Edgar J. Goodspeed, Phoebe’s Letter of Introduction; Herbert 
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Jennings Rose, A Blood-staunching Amulet; Martin P. Nilsson, The Anguipede 
of the Magical Amulets. 


SPECULUM XXVI 1: Floyd Seyward Lear, The Public Law of the Visi- 
gothic Code; D. W. Robertson, Jr., The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval Liter- 
ary Gardens: A Tropical Approach through Symbolism and Allegory; J. Allen 
Cabaniss, Agobard of Lyons; Charles E. Odegaard, The Empress Engelberge; 
G. Georgiades Arnakis, Captivity of Gregory Palamas by the Turks and Related 
Documents as Historical Sources; Francis N. Estey, The Scabini and the Local 
Courts; Luis Weckmann, The Middle Ages in the Conquest of America; A. C. 
Cawley, A York Fragment of Middle English Secular Lyric. 


ANALYSIS X 1: Nelson Goodman, On Likeness of Meaning; Antony Flew, 
Psycho-analytic Explanation; A. C. Ewing, Moral Subjectivism— A Further 
Reply to Prof. H. B. Acton; Mary Wilson, A Problem in the Relation between 
Use and Meaning; Austin Duncan-Jones, Fugitive Propositions. 2: Friedrich 
Waismann, Analytic-Synthetic; Pepita Haezrahi, The Desired and the Desirable. 
3: David Pears, Hypotheticals; D. J. O’Connor, Some Consequences of’ Profes- 
sor A. J. Ayer’s Verification Principle; R. M. Martin, Some Comments on Truth 
and Designation. 4: Stuart Hampshire, Multiply General Sentences; Nathaniel 
Lawrence, Heterology and Hierarchy; P. T. Geach, Russell’s Theory of De- 
scription; S. Kérner, Entailment and the Meaning of Words; J. J. C. Smart, 
Whitehead and Russell’s Theory of Types. 5: Alonzo Church, On Carnap’s 
Analysis of Statements of Assertion and Belief; Patrick Nowell Smith, Fugitive 
Propositions; Richard Peters, Cause, Cure and Motive; B. Mayo, Events and 


Language; Richard Rudner, A Note on Likeness of Meaning; P. T. Geach, 
Resignation and Truth —A Reply. 6: William Kneale, Natural Laws and Con- 
trary to Fact Conditionals; Ernest H. Hutten, Induction as a Semantic Problem; 


Jonathan Cohen, Mr. Strawson’s Analysis of Truth; P. H. Marris, Philosophy 
and the Common Reader. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE I 
3: K. R. Popper, Indeterminism in Quantum Physics and in Classical Physics, 
Part II; E. F. Caldin, Science and Philosophy : Implications or Presuppositions ? ; 
J. S. Wilkie, The Problem of the Temporal Relation of Cause and Effect; 
G. W. Scott Blair, Some Aspects of the Search for Invariants. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XL 4 6. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LVIII 1. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLVIII 1. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XXVIII 3: Gil- 
bert Ryle, Logic and Professor Anderson; D. H. Monro, Archbishop Fénelon 


versus My Mother; Duncan Howie, Psychology: Viewpoint or Subject-Matter? ; 
J.J. C. Smart, Excogitation and Induction. 


THE MAHA-BODHI LVIII 11: A. P. Sugatananda, The Sermons of Budd- 
ha; S. Karpeles, Buddhist Studies in France; K. Masuyama and R. S. Clifton, 
The Resurgent Dharma Sangha and the World-view. 12: G. Bakula, Ladak and 
Sacred Relics; G. Roerich, Ladak; A. Govinda, Mountains and Monasteries; 
H. R. H. Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, Rupshu. 
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EPISTEME IV 8 y 9: D. David Bourland, Jr., Primera parte de un calculo 
estructural; Armando Asti Vera, Sobre problemas y pseudo-problemas ; Luciano 
Allende Lezama, Pensamiento y lenguaje; J. D. Garcia Bacca, Ensayo de inter- 
pretacion histérico-vital de la logica; Carlos Biggeri, Légica, historia, metodo- 
logia y aplicacién en las ciencias matematicas; J. D. Garcia Bacca, Critica de 
“Los Elementos”; Magdalena Bleyle, Mythos; Roy G. Blank, Muere el gran 
epistemologo norteamericano Alfred Habdank Korzybski. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE (Philosophie) IV 4. 


LES ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES N.S. 3-4: J. Chaix-Ruy, Antonio Ali- 
otta; A. Aliotta, Mon Experimentalisme; L. Beauduc, Vers une Renaissance du 
spiritualisme; L. Husson, Actualité de la sagesse; L. Kattsoff, Conceptualisme, 
réalisme ou nominalisme en logique ; J. Segond, Symbolisme et réalité; M. Bouet, 
“La Nostalgie de l’étre”; M. Bouet, Caracterologie ouverte; K. Axelos, Bréves 
critiques de la courte histoire de la philosophie néo-hellénique. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE LV 4: V. Jankélévitch, 
La Décadence ; F. Alquié, Descartes et l’immédiat ; J. Moreau, De Quelques Pré- 
jugés contre l’idéalisme; R. Bertrand, Note sur le possible et son état civil; 
J. Caussimon, L’Intuition métaphysique de l’existence chez saint Thomas et dans 
l’existentialisme contemporain; Cl. Ramnoux, Mythes et métaphysique. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE LXXVI 1 a3: F. J. J. Buytendijk, La Liberté 
vécue et la liberté morale dans la conscience enfantine; M. Debesse, L’ Adoles- 
cence et les problémes psychogénétiques; P. Kucharski, La Musique et la con- 
ception du réel dans le “Philébe’; M. Francés, Les Réminiscences spinozistes 
dans la “Contrat social” de Rousseau; L. Foucher, Sur la premiére traduction 
francaise de la “Critique de la raison pure”; J. Benda, De la discontinuité dans la 


nature; H. Bouchet, Le Discontinuisme expérimental et l’application des prin- 
cipes rationnels. 


REVUE D’ESTHETIQUE III 3 et 4: J. Chaix-Ruy, L’Essence du rire; 
D. Victoroff, Le Rire et le réve; R. Bayer, La Farce et la pensée judicatoire; H. 
Gouhier, Condition du comique; Ch. Lalo, Le Comique et le spirituel; M. Vic- 
toria, Notes sur la dévaluation comique; G. Jamati, La Commedia dell’arte et 
l’improvisation comique; S. Baumgarten, Une Figure soi-disant comique: le 
snob; P. Ginestier, L’Humour, expression sociologique; E. Aubouin, Humour et 
transfert ; Et. Souriau, L’Humour surcontré; M. Fernagu, Le Rire tragique; Cl. 
Perruchot, Le Théatre de l’ambiguité. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES N‘S. 60: A. Adam, L’Enigme des 
“Tllumination”; D. A. de Graaf, Les “Illuminations” et la date exacte de leur 
composition; M. Décaudin, Le “Changement de front” d’Apollinaire; P. Salo- 
mon, Un Amour de Chopin: Solange Sand; R. Savioz, Montesquieu et le phi- 
losophe genevois Ch. Bonnet; B. Gros, Notes sur trois phrases de Mallarmé. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE LXXII 9: J. Levie, Avant-Pro- 
pos; Fr. Nourissier, Réfugiés politiques et raciaux: 1912-1950; Marie Fallon, 
Les Réfugiés en Beigique; Chan. E. Dejardin, La Vie religieuse des personnes 
déplacées en Belgique; R. Braun, Les Réfugiés en France; Franz Arnold, Le 
Sort des personnes déplacées et l’apostolat catholique en Allemagne; P. Mailleux, 
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Chrétiens d’Orient en Occident; P. Démann, Aprés la tragédie du Judaisme 
européen. 10: B. Capelle, Théologie de l’assumption d’aprés la bulle “Munifi- 
centissimus Deus”; Abbé P. Gouyon, La Foi des lycéens catholiques en France; 
S. Tysskiewicz, L’Ascension spirituelle de Wenceslas Ivanov; R. Carpentier, 
Autour de la spiritualité de clergé diocésain. LX XIII 1: Fr. Taymans, L’Ency- 
clique “Humani Generis” et la théologie; P. Delooz, La Foi des éléves de 
l’enseignement d’Etat en Belgique; Francis Hermans, Les Familiers du jeune 
Newman; E. Jombart, L’Extension du jubilé de 1950. 2: A. Hayen, L’Encyclique 
“Humani Generis” et la philosophie; J. Masson, Coordonnées missionnaires 
d’aujourd’hui; A. Rétif, Témoignage et prédication missionnaire dans les Actes 
des Apotres; A. Cerckel, Béatifications et canonisations récentes (9 novembre 
1947-12 novembre 1950). 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE IV 13: Réne Hubert, 
Réflexions sur les rapports actuels de la sociologie et de la philosophie; Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, Notes on the Interdependence of Philosophy and Sociology; Eugéne 
Dupréel, Sociologie ascendante et sociologie descendante; W. Stark, Towards a 
Theory of Social Knowledge; Ch. Perelman, Sociologie de la connaissance et 
philosophie de la connaissance; Ugo Spirito, La Sociologia in Italia; Jean Pau- 
men, Sociologie et philosophie: Essai de bibliographie succinte; Supplement a 
la bibliographie de Bergson; Frederick N. Sard, A Note on “Cognitive Signifi- 
cance”; G. Goriely, Sur la notion de “vie.” 14: Raymond Polin, La Force et son 
emploi dans la politique de Hobbes; Leo Strauss, On the Spirit of Hobbes’ 
Political Philosophy ; Giovanni Bianca, La Categoria del diritto nel pensiero di 
Hobbes ; Paul de Gaudemar, Note sur Thomas Hobbes. A propos de la derniére 


edition anglaise du “Leviathan”; L. O. Katsoff, The Uncommon Sense of “Com- 
mon Sense.” 


SCHOLASTIK XXV 4: Die Enzyklika “Humani generis” Papst Pius’ XII; 
P. Fransen, Die Formel “si quis dixerit ecclesiam errare” in Kanon 6 und 8 der 
24. Sitzung des Trienter Konzils; Anton Pechhacker, Zur Begriindung des 
Kausalprinzips; Walter Brugger, Das Ziel des Menschen und das Verlangen 
nach der Gottesschau; Franz Pelster, Richardus Rufus Anglicus. 


THEOLOGISCH-PRATISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCIX 1: Alois 
Stéger, Leben aus der heiligen Kommunion; Peter Eder, Zeugen Jehovas; Au- 
gust Bloderer, Gedanken und Ratschlage zum Testament des Priesters; Franz 
Singer, Grabansprachen auf dem Lande; Carl Holbéck, Ein Ehekasus um die 
Heilung in der Wurzel; Josef Trummer, Dispens vom Eheaufgebot. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE 
EN PSYCHOLOGIE XLIII 2: H. Redeker, Helmuth Plessner en de Philos- 
ophische Anthropologie; T. T. Ten Have, Psychologische gelijkheid en onge- 
lijkheid vanuit personologisch gezichtspunt; Ph. Kohnstamm en H. J. Pos, 
Determinisme en Causaliteit. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE XII 4: J. Gonda, Brahman; In- 
dische Traditie en Westerse Methode (Summary) ; J. Linschoten, Logische en 
Phenomenologische Analyse der Bewegingsverschijnselen (Summarium); A. 
Forest, La Conversion rationaliste; V. Leemans, Sociologie der Crisis. 
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NOTES 


LES ETUDES CLASSIQUES XVIII 3: J. Fabri, Autour de 1l’Année 
Sainte: Le pélerinage “jubilaire” de Juste Lipse pour l’Année Sainte 1600; 
FE. de Strycker, Platonica II: Socrate et l’au-dela d’aprés l’Apologie platoni- 

enne; R. Cavenaile, Un pastiche de Virgile, le P. S. I. II 142; A. Noirfalise, 
Horace et Mécéne; J. Sonet, Georges Bernanos et les “Dialogues des Carmélites.” 
4: P. Cloché, Philippe II, roi de Macédoine, de 359 a avant J.-C.; E. De Saint 
Denis, Les Voies anciennes et les préliminaires de la bataille d’Alésia (52 av. 
J.-C.) ; G. Cotton, Une Equation sémantique: “Mouvement rapide” — “Lueur, 
éclat” ; G. Michenaud, Traduction en vers blancs de lyriques grecs; P.-H. Simon, 
L’Esthétique d’André Malraux; J. Streignart, L’Eve de la cathédrale Saint- 
Lazare d’Autun et le Jeu d’Adam et Eve. 


DIALECTIA IV 2: S. Gagnebin, En marge d’une carriére de géologue; E. 
Gagnebin, L’Absurdité du pessimisme; Essai sur la finalité de la nature; Intro- 
duction a un spectacle de Jean Cocteau; F. Gonseth, De l'unité du savoir; W. 


Rivier, L’Apparition de la vie dans l’univers serait-elle compatible avec le calcul 
des probabilités ? 


LIFE OF SCIENCE (ZYCIE NAUKI) V 1-2: Jean T. Desanti, Stalin — 
Scientist of a New Type; Jan Dembowski, The First Congress of Polish Science ; 
K. Wyka, The Aims and Tasks of the Clubs of Democratic Professoriates ; 
Gordon V. Childe, The Sociology of Science; A. A. Alentiew, National Science 


against Cosmopolitism ; Aleksander Gieysstor, Study on the Origins of the Polish 
State. 


GREGORIANUM XXXI 4: I. Filograssi, Constitutio Apostolica “Munifi- 
centissimus Deus” de Assumptione Beatae Mariae Virginis; C. Boyer, Les lecons 
de l’Encyclique “Humani Generis”; F. Asensio, La Enciclica “Humani Generis” 
y la Escritura; A. Quacquarelli, La persecuzione secondo Tertuliano. 


SOPHIA XIX 1: Carmelo Ottaviano, Intorno al significato storico dell’ 
idealismo italiano; Massimo Rocca, Scienza e trascendenza; Carmelo Ottaviano, 
Intorno alla legge della conservazione dell’energia, ossia del materialismo; Er- 
minio Troilo, Metafisica e filosofia dello spirito in G. Leibniz; Joseph Sivadyjian, 
Transformation de Galilée ou trasformation de Lorentz?; A. M. Dell’Oro, Rela- 
tivita e realta; Luigi Sturzo, La scuola libera; Alda Barbieri, Influssi orientali 


sul pensiero di Platone e dell’antica Accademia; Leone Tondelli, Rassegna gio- 
achimito-dantesca. 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA V 6: Pierre Mesnard, Sur les rapports 
entre la philosophie et les sciences: la question prealable; José Perdomo Garcia, 
El pensamiento filosofico de J. Zaragiieta; Gaetano Capone Braga, Le “intui- 
ziono” pure de Kant (contin. f. V, 1950) ; Carlo Giacon, Guglielmo di Occam e 
il valore storico del suo pensiero; Giorgio Del Vecchio, Lettera al Direttore. VI 
1: Carlo Maszantini, Considerazioni sopra l’enciclica “Humani Generis”; Felice 
Battaglia, Storicismo e antistoricismo nel pensiero contemporaneo; Umberto 
Padovani, Nuovo spiritualismo e metafisica classica; Michele Sciacca, Persona 
umana ed interiorita oggettiva; Giovanno Giulietti, Il metodo della gnoseologia 
pura nel pensiero di Mons. Giuseppe Zamborini; Franco Amerio, Sull’interpreta- 
zione di Vico; Michele Sciacca, A conclusione di una discussione. 
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ANNALI DELLA SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA XIX 
I-II: Leo Gestri, Il primo prologo di Terenzio; Pier Giorgio Ricci, Per una 
monografia su Domenico Silvestri; Lino Marini, Per il testo critico degli scritti 
politici minori de Pietro Giannone; Guilio Puccioni, Due note a Eroda; Claudio 
Varese, Struttura poeticita e poesia nel canto XIV dell’ Inferno; Alessandro 
Perosa, Testi umanistici (II) ; Alessandro Curione, Le Dissertationes Homeri- 
cae di Angelo Maria Ricci; Vittorio Santoli, Linguistica e Filologia Germanica; 
Giampiero Carocci, Influenza francese e tradizione classicistica sulla cultura del 
Carducci. 


SALESIANUM XII 4: Don Giuseppe Quadrio, La definizione dommatica 
dell’ Assunzione di Maria SS. alla luce della tradizione; Domenico Bertetto, 
Valora sociale del titolo Maria Auxilium Christianorum; D. P. Brocardo, San 
Giovanni Bosco apostolo del titolo “Auxilium Christianorum” ; D. Luigi Castano, 
Il culto liturgico del titolo Auxilium Christianorum; C. Leoncio Da Silva, Maria 
Ausiliatrice della Chiesa nella cristiana educazione della gioventi; Giovanni 
Gnolfo, Maria Auxilium Christianorum in archeologia; D. Luigi Fiora, La 
Madonna aiuto della Sede Apostolica nel secolo XIX. 


VESTNICK (AKADEMII NAUK USSR) III (1950) 10, 11, 12. 





An account of the methods used by California’s committee 
on un-American activities, documented from committee 
records and reports 


THE TENNEY COMMITTEE 


Legislative Investigation of Subversive Activities 
in California 


A new title in the series, Cornell Studies in Civil 
Liberty 


By EDWARD L. BARRETT, JR., Professor of 
Law, University of California at Berkeley 


® EVERYONE concerned with the “legislative 
committee” approach to communism will want 
to read this account of a committee that came 
to consider itself prosecutor, judge, and jury 
and that constantly identified opposition to its 
methods with sympathy for communism. 


THE RECORD speaks for itself. Hearings of 
the committee and its reports are quoted at 
length so that the reader may draw his own con- 


clusions from the committee’s actual statements. 
The confusion that arose from the logical errors 
and ghost-in-every-shadow mentality of the com- 
mittee gradually alienated the rational major- 
ity; the press became unsympathetic; important 
support was lost. This volume gives a complete 
account of the committee’s checkered career. 


409 PAGES, $5.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, teicca, xew york 








Selected Philosophy Textbooks 


An Introduction to Philosophy Through Literature 


By ROBERT C. BALDWIN and JAMES A. S. McPEEK, both of The 
University of Connecticut. Unusual book adds much to knowledge and 
pleasure in interpreting philosophical ideas in literature. Brings to- 
gether philosophy and literature through medium of such thinkers as 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Dostoyevsky, Mann, Rilke, Auden, etc. 595 
pages. $4.50 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By JOHN A. NICHOLSON, University of Illinois. Presents inter- 
pretation of religion given by four modern philosophers whose writings 
are significant today. Selections from Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and 
Bergson follow expository sections on their ideas and on how each 
adapts the phenomena of religion to these ideas. 424 pages. $3.75 





A History of Philosophical Ideas in America 


By W. H. WERKMEISTER, University of Nebraska. “.. .excellent book 
by a man sufficiently trained in the European tradition to do American 
philosophy justice. ..careful technical exposition. . .fine historical sense 
of values.” “...a substantial, informative, thorough piece of work.” 
599 pages. $5.00 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS __ ,.4,5t%¥,0, 0% 


Sense of Obligation 
By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Columbia University. A psycholo- 
gist’s explanation of conduct and moral principles in terms of motiva- 
tion, learning, and control, based on his scientific inspection of ethical 


topics. Useful for courses in social psychology, education, human rela- 
tions, and ethics. 247 pages. $3.50 


ORAL STANDARDS An Introduction to Ethics 


By CHARLES H. PATTERSON, University of Nebraska. For courses 
in ethics at the introductory level, to clarify the student’s ideas of right 
and wrong, and to emphasize the importance of the study of ethics. 
Professor Patterson presents here methods of testing the validity of 
ethical systems. 514 pages. $4.25 





LOGIC and SCIENTIFIC METHODS 42 Introductory Course 


By HERBERT L. SEARLES, University of Southern California. De- 
signed to make clear the essential elements of critical, logical think- 
ing, without oversimplification. Formal relations and operations are 
illustrated throughout by concepts and propositions which have rele- 
vance to daily life and the sciences. 326 pages. $3.50 
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ORIENTAL AND COMPARATIVE THOUGHT 


University of Hawaii Press 
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OF INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
From the first issue: 


JOHN DEWEY: “To the extent that your journal can keep the idea 
open and working that there are ‘specific philosophical relationships’ 
to. be explored in the West and in the East and between West and 
East you will, I think, be contributing most fruitfully and dynam- 
ically to the enlightenment and betterment of the human estate.” 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN: “What we want is neither a conflict be- 
tween East and West nor a mergence of the two. Each will retain its 
integrated structure but acquire from the other whatever is of 
value. By such a cross-fertilization of the two developments we 
will develop a world perspective in philosophy, if not a world 
philosophy.” 


GEORGE SANTAYANA: “ ‘Synthesis’ between Eastern and Western 
philosophy...could only be reached by blurring or emptying both 
systems in what was clear and distinct in their results. Now in 
natural evolution it is not the results that are alike. They grow 
diverse as they grow richer and more perfect. What is similar, per- 
haps identical, in all things is their origin or starting-point.” 

Edited by CHARLES A. MOORE 

with a distinguished editorial board 


$4.00 a year — $1.00 a copy 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS, HONOLULU 14 
































THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
QUARTERLY 


(Published by The University of St. Andrews 
for the Scots Philosophical Club) 


The policy of this journal is to publish work 
of a high academic standard in all branches of 
philosophy. Special attention is given to the 
critical surveying of recent philosophical liter- 
ature, and to book reviewing over a wide field. 


Contributors to the 1951 issues will include: 
Lord Lindsay of Birker, Mr. William C. Kneale, 
F.B.A., Professor G. Ryle and Mr. M. B. Foster 
(Oxford), Professor J. Macmurray (Edinburgh), 
Professor H. A. Hodges (Reading), Professors C. 
A. Campbell and A. L. Macfie (Glasgow), Profes- 
sor H. Kuhn (Erlangen), Professor Ugo Spirito 
(Rome), Mr. E. E. Harris (Johannesburg). The 
philosophical surveys to be published in 1951 will 
cover important work published since 1945 on 
Political Philosophy, Ethics, and Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century Empiricism. 


The annual subscription is £1 or $3.00. Single 
issues are sold at 6s. or $1.00. Drafts should be 
made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly, 
a/c, Royal Bank of Scotland, St. Andrews, Fife. 
MSS and all other communications, including 
those from prospective subscribers, should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, T.M. Knox, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in The University of St. An- 
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Selections from Early Greek Philosophy 
THIRD EDITION 


Edited by MILTON C. NAHM. Translations of the 
source material from Thales through the Atomists 
available in compact and usable form. Notes and in- 
troductions to each school of thought are included. 
268 pp. $1.60. 





A History of Philosophy 


By MARTIN, CLARK, CLARKE, and RUDDICK. 
Presents the most significant figures and important 
trends in philosophical thought from the pre-socratics 


through Emmanuel Kant. 536 pp. $3.75. 
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Just published... 
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New York 1, New York 


MAN: MIND OR MATTER? 
By CHARLES MAYER 
Translated with a Preface by Harold A. Larrabee 


Says Professor Larrabee in the 
Translator’s Preface: 

“...Charles Mayer is a scien- 
tist, who, in the words of André 
Maurois ‘recalls those universal 
minds, consumed with curiousity 
concerning science, literature, 
and action which were found in 
Europe at the time of the Ren- 
aissance.’ ” 

“There are many reasons why 
American readers should wel- 
come this sanely optimistic sur- 


Chapters include: 
A new Philosophy of Materialism 
Freed from Earlier Misconceptions 
Is Science Bankrupt? 
Ultimate Purposes are Illusions 
The Three Stages of Creation 


vey of man’s place in the uni- 
verse... The principal one is it 
will aid in resolving one of the 
greatest paradoxes of our na- 
tional existence: The flat con- 
tradiction between our profes- 
sions and our practices in regard 
to physical matter. No country 
has produced as many angry 
denunciations of materialism as 
ours; and no country, it is gen- 
erally admitted, has fathered so 
many practicing materialists. . .” 


Free Will: Reality or Illusion 

Can There Be a Truly Natural Ethics? 
Critique of Marxist Materialism 
Progressionist Materialism 


At all bookstores. . .$2.50 
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“One of the most important contributions to 
philosophy in many years.”’ —MORTON G. WHITE 


The Structure of 
Appearance 


BY NELSON GOODMAN 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania 
“Mr. Goodman’s new methods are very interesting and fruitful, and the 


results he found by their application are of great importance for the 
logical analysis of qualities.”—RUDOLF CARNAP 


$4.00 at all bookstores, or from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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A lucid exposition of the most distinctive of the 
Navya-nyaya philosophical disciplines 


Materials for the Study of 
Navya-nyaya Logic 


By DANIEL H.H. INGALLS 


The Navya-nyaya philosophy has flourished in Eastern India 
from the 13th century to the present. Some of the Navya-nyaya 
writings on logic are of considerable value. They show a much 
keener analysis of relations than does Aristotelian logic. In their 
concept of number they seem to anticipate the mathematical 
logic of Europe by several centuries. 

The explanatory section of this book is followed by translations 
from the works of Mathuranatha and Raghunatha annotated 
to make them intelligible to the general reader. For the San- 
skritist the texts themselves are included. There is biographical 
material on the various Navya-nyaya authors. This book is a 
valuable contribution toward Western understanding of Eastern 
thought. Harvard Oriental Series, Volume 40. $6.00 
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Ethical Theories: A Book of Readings 
By A. I. Melden, University of Washington 


Here are, as nearly as possible, complete selections from the moral philosophers — 
from Plato to the present. The best translations have been used: for Plato, Corn- 
ford; for Aristotle, Ross; for Kant, Beck; and so on. Much of this material is not 
readily available elsewhere: Butler’s Sermons, Prichard’s essay, Perry’s chapter. 
The editor has provided an introductory essay and notes for each philosopher 
but, in general, the philosophers speak for themselves. 

Published 1950 386 pages vx 


Practical Logic 


By Monroe Beardsley, Swarthmore College 


This new book was written to fill a need for an elementary treatment of the 
essentials of logic and rhetoric that would help people handle the practical 
problems of thinking that all citizens face in a democracy. In addition to material 
on syllogisms, Mill's method, etc., the book contains a fuller and more careful 
treatment of language than is found in other logic books and several sections 
on how to express oneself clearly in writing. 


Published 1950 580 pages 54” x 8” 


Ideas and Men 

The Story of Western Thought 

By Crane Brinton, Harvard University 

A modern treatment of Western Man's mind and thought from Greek and 
Hebrew origins to the present has been written by Professor Brinton. This new 
book is about Ideas, Attitudes and Trends — names and details are subordinated 
to a profound and readable study of the cosmological and ethical questions that 


men have examined in all Western literature, art, philosophy, theology, and to a 
degree, natural science. 


Published 1950 587 pages 5%” x 8%” 
Send for your copies today! 
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